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PREFACE. 



So many excellent works have been written on 
shooting and all that relates to it, that it might 
at first sight appear unnecessary to introduce to 
the public another work on so beaten a subject. 
But if much has been communicated, much also 
has been passed over, either as unworthy of 
notice, or accidentally omitted, by those excellent, 
zealous, and intelligent sportsmen, who have 
already written on the subject; and, as time goes 
on, each day's experience may be productive of 
something new attracting our observation, an4, 
at the same time, perhaps, not. altogether un- 
worthy of attention. This work is written prin- 
cipally, but not exclusively, for young sportsmen. 
Itisthe result of more than thirty years' practical 
experience, and I trust will be found to contain in- 
formation on all points necessary for the safe, com- 
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fortable, and efficient enjoyment of the rational, 
healthy, and manly exercise of shooting; with 
some suggestions on boating, sailing, and sea- 
loch fishing, and many other collateral subjects, 
in which all sportsmen take an interest. 

C.I. 
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SHOOTING, FISHING, 



GUNS. 

The principle of gun-making at the present day 
is so thoroughly understood, and the workmanship 
brought to so much perfection, that there is no 
difficulty in obtaining good guns. 

In the days of " flint and steel," poor Joe Man- 
ton " stood pre-eminent amongst his fellows," but 
at the present time, there is little, if any differ- 
ence, among London makers either as to the in- 
trinsic merit of their gims, or as to the finish of 
their work. Gxmmakers have received such libe- 
ral support and remuneration, that they have been 
enabled to give high wages to their workmen, and 
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from this much good has arisen — the work has 
been distributed into branches, and each branch 
brought to great perfection, owing to its being 
the exclusive business of one man. 

I will not take upon myself the ungracious office 
of recommending one gunmaker in preference to 
another. I have shot with very many guns of 
London makers of repute, and found little dif- 
ference — none, however, in the present day in 
my opinion are superior to Joe Manton, and few 
equal to him. Every part of Joe Manton's guns 
was equally good in point of quality and work- 
manship. Strength, combined with neatness and 
the highest possible finish; hence the extraordi- 
nary durability of his guns, and the good external 
appearance which they maintain even to the very 
last, if properly taken care of. 

But to return, I advise every young sportsman 
to buy his guns of a first-rate London maker. 
The price is high, but relatively to rent paid for 
houses and wages to workmen it is not so much 
out of the way, and if ready money be paid, a 
liberal discount will always be allowed. Never 
buy a second-hand gun, except you know how it 
has been used, and have ascertained that it was 
really made by the man whose name it bears, as 
there is much imposition in this respect. 

You may purchase cheap guns from country 
makers, but you will incur the same risk of dis- 
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satisfaction as if you were to confide the making 
of your dress coat to a country tailor. There is 
generally the same difference between the quality^ 
appearance, and finish of the two articles, al- 
though a country gun may occasionally be found 
to shoot as well as a London one, and a country 
coat to wear and look as well; but, generally 
speaking, the reverse is the case. A country gun 
is seldom intrinsically as good as a London one, 
and never so well finished ; there are, I believe, 
one or two provincial makers who are considered 
exceptions, although I have not met with them. 

I have seen and used country guns which were 
very deficient and ineffective : arising principally 
from imperfect boring, and from an absence of 
that high internal polish of the calibre which so 
particularly characterises all London guns. It 
must be obvious that the harder the internal 
surface of the calibre and the brighter the polish, 
the farther and more forcibly will the shot be 
propelled, as we all know from experience when 
we have had hard shooting from one gun, that 
in proportion as the barrels become foul, the dis- 
tance of killing is gradually reduced : hence I 
think it may be fairly inferred that the reverse of 
the proposition is equally true, that the cleaner, 
harder, and brighter the internal surface over 
which the shot passes, the greater will be the 
distance to which it will be propelled : — and as 
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to finish in other respects, the reason is equally 
obvious; a country gun is generally finished by 
a few hands, and these rarely first-rate, as first- 
jate men move oflF to London in quest of higher 
wages than they can ever procure in the country* 
The locks, too, are very frequently signally defi* 
cient, sometimes being wood-bound, and stiif in 
their movements, and sometimes very unequal in 
their strength, hence occasioning much disappoint- 
ment. 

I will not enter upon the scientific part of the 
subject of gun-making, nor trouble my readers 
about the principle of boring barrels, finishing 
locks, or polishing gun-stocks, these matters being 
quite safe in the keeping of gunmakers, and the 
knowledge of them not necessary to the posses- 
sion and use of the best guns that can be made. 

With regard to calibre, weight, length of bar- 
rels, and length and inflection of stock, these 
will depend entirely on circumstances, being 
relative points. The length of stock will de- 
pend upon the length of your arms, and the 
inflection or bend of it upon the length of your 
neck, and as good shooting much depends on 
your having a stock which exactly suits you, 
you cannot be too particular in this respect when 
ordering your guns. If the stock be too crooked, 
or too short from the trigger to the keel plate, 
you will be liable to shoot under your birds, 
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especially if your guii be a heavy one, and there 
be too much weight forward.* 

It is the fashion of the present day to use heavy 
guns of large calibre ; this in my opinion for or- 
dinary shooting is a mistake. It is very true that 
with a heavy gun you have a better chance, and 
may possibly kill at a greater distance, inasmuch 
as you can put in a heavier charge and larger shot, 
the latter lying as compact and going as close from 
a heavy gun as smaller shot will from a gun of less 
weight; but for partridge, pheasant, or grouse, at 
the beginning of the season, a gun of 14 or even 16 
calibre will answer every purpose without encum- 
bering yourself needlessly with extra weight, and 
in a long day's shooting a heavy gun will be found 
very fatiguing. For my own part, if I were grouse 
shooting, even in the months of October and No- 
vember, when the birds are wild, and I were work- 
ing hard from morning till night, and endeavouring 
to kill as much as possible, I should infinitely * 
prefer a light handy gun (No. 14. calibre), carry- 
ing l^oz. of shot, to a heavy one carrying 2 oz. 
(No. 9. is the calibre now most in fashion), and I 
am convinced any good shot would kill more 
grouse with the light gun than with the heavy 
one, simply because in quick shooting, which it 



* Distance from trigger at full-cock 14 J inches to butt- 
end, for long arms. 
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would be at that season of the year, he would 
get the lighter gun more readily to the shoulder, 
and not be so liable when fagged towards the end 
of the day to shoot under his birds, as he would 
be with a heavy gun. 

It frequently happens after following your dogs 
up a steep mountain as fast as you can walk, when 
they are drawing after running birds, that the 
latter rise exactly as you are reaching the summit 
of the hill, just when all the breath is nearly 
pumped out of your body, and you are obliged 
to shoot quick, as the birds are escaping from your 
sight over the top of the mountain: it is then you 
experience the great advantage of a light gun and 
the disadvantage of a heavy one. I am presuming 
the sportsman to be a keen and indefatigable one 
and using his own legs ; should, however, the case 
be otherwise and a pony be used, and no great fa- 
tigue incurred, then of course a heavy gun may be 
• used to advantage, especially at the latter part of 
the season, when the birds are wild; but the 
riding on the hills is generally so very bad and 
diflScult, and the ponies so very apt to stumble 
and fall, and occasionally get bogged (unless they 
are old mountaineers and used to the work), that 
walking to a man in sound health and in good 
condition is far preferable, when once arrived at 
the scene of action. Ponies of course are indis- 
pensable in going to and returning from distant 
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moors, but if you ride when your dogs are at 
work you will be sure to lose many shots. Single 
birds will frequently rise close to you which have 
escaped your dogs, however good they may be, 
especially where the heather is deep, and this at 
a time when grouse are wildest, as I have always 
found there a few single old cocks who will lie 
close at all seasons of the year. 

I have heard many sportsmen say they prefer 
heavy guns to light ones because they can put in a 
heavier charge and kill at greater distances : this is 
very true in the case of those who are good shots and 
have at the same time strength to carry a heavy 
gun through a long day's hard work; but I am 
persuaded that, notwithstanding the additional 
chance which more metal and increase of charge 
would give, the extra weight in the hands of an 
indifferent shot would more than counterbalance 
the advantage of the extra charge, inasmuch as 
all indifferent shots shoot both imder and behind 
their birds, and the liability to do this would 
be very much increased by the extra weight. 

Let any one who considers himself an indif- 
ferent shot make the experiment on the hills in 
the months of October and November, when the 
grouse shooting in my opinion is decidedly the 
best. To kill at long distances, increase your charge 
of powder, but not that of your shot. It is a bad 
plan to overweight your powder ; it not only de- 
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creases your power of killing at a distance, but 
produces a disagreeable recoil. 



PRECAUTIONARY SUGGESTIONS IN THE 
USE OF THE GUN, 

ESPECIALLT AS TO LOADING. 

So many serious accidents have happened, and 
are continually occurring in the simple process of 
loading, from the neglect of the most ordinary 
and obvious precautions, that it may not perhaps 
be amiss to make a few observations on the sub- 
ject, with a view, if possible, of preventing their 
recurrence. This can only be done by inducing 
sportsmen to adopt some fixed rule and plan, 
never to be departed from. This will occasion 
no trouble or loss of time, or be in any way an 
impediment to sport, but merely demand a little 
forethought. 

Of the several causes of accident during load- 
ing, the most common is that of loading one 
barrel immediately after having discharged it, with 
the lock of the other barrel at full-cock, the 
jarring of the ramrod in loading causing the lock 
to go off: how this takes place with a good lock^ 
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perfectly clean, is diflScult to explain satisfactorily. 
The only way to guard against it, is to make a rule, 
immediately after discharging only one barrel, of 
putting the lock of the other on half-cock, and 
also invariably to place the gun in such a manner 
that the barrel which you are loading is nearer 
to your hand than the loaded one, in which case 
your right hand will not be over the loaded barrel 
when you are ramming down your charge, and 
will escape intact in the event of an accidental 
discharge. Many will be ready to say that my 
suggestion is altogether superfluous, as who would 
ever load one barrel with the lock of the other 
at full-cock, if they thought of it, and it were 
not done in the hurry of the moment. I am 
well aware of the justice of this observation, 
but as, unfortunately for those who have suf- 
fered, it was merely because they did not think 
of it, I trust it may not be entirely without ad- 
vantage to invite attention to the subject, so that 
the vital necessity of carefulness may be ever 
present to the memory even in moments of the 
greatest excitement, for it is generally at such, 
times that accidents occur. 

As an instance of the uncertainty of locks, I 
can state a circumstance which occurred to myself 
a few years since. I had discharged one barrel 
at a bird, and having wounded it, was watching 
its flight, resting the stock of the gun on the 
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ground, when the other barrel went off, nothing 
whatever having touched the lock, as I was stand- 
ing in an open place, and no dog was near me 
at the time. As I never allow the point of my 
own gun to be towards myself, having received 
and adhered to that instructive lesson from the 
very commencement of my sporting career, I was 
of course intact; but I was somewhat alarmed, 
and very much astonished, as my gun was a first- 
rate one, and unimpaired by use, I however 
found, on examining the delinquent lock, that 
some common oil had been used, and had become, 
as is invariably the case with bad oil, thick and 
adhesive, thus impeding the safe and perfect move- 
ment of the lock, and rendering the retention of 
the scear by the tumbler doubtful and uncertain. 
Hence the necessity which devolves on every 
sportsman of looking after his own locks, and see- 
ing that only suitable oil, such as is used by watch- 
makers, or such as may be made specially for the 
purpose, is applied, as this will neither cake nor 
become glutinous, nor adhesive. The bad oil, I 
have no doubt, was the occasion of my accident. 

Another cause of accident in loading is to be 
found in tow being left in the breecb of the gun 
after cleaning, owing to the negligence of the per- 
son who may have washed your gun. If the quan- 
tity of tow be so small as not to interfere with 
the discharge of the gun after it is loaded, the 
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risk arises from the small portion which might 
remain in an ignited state^ so that on your re- 
loading, an explosion would take place and commu- 
nicate with your powder-horn, and the loss of your 
hand might be the unfortunate consequence : this 
is not of frequent occurrence, but still as it has hap- 
pened, in spite of patent powder-horns, it is just as 
well to obviate the possibility of its recurrence, re- 
mote as the chance may be, by the adoption of such 
precautions as may prevent it, and this is simply to 
make a point, before loading for the first time in 
the morning, of invariably dropping your ramrod 
into each barrel ; you will then readily ascertain, 
by the sound of the ramrod when it reaches the 
breech, whether all is right or not. The result 
being satisfactory, you may then proceed safely 
to load, letting the cocks, or strikers, in the first 
place, gently down on the nipples, then charge 
your barrels, and, lastly, put on your caps. 

Never think of warming your gun before load- 
^g it^ by firing off caps, as is sometimes most un- 
advisedly done, because by this superfluous and 
unnecessary process the detonating gas will be 
forced into your barrels, create rust, and thereby 
injure your gun. A gun properly cleaned requires 
no warming previous to loading. The caps must 
on no account be put on the nipples before loading, 
because if the powder were forced into the cap, it 
would cake, and a miss-fire would inevitably en- 
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sue. Should this be done by accident, in the hurry 
of the moment, always remove the cap, clean the 
top and surface of the nipple, and put on a fresh 
cap. Sometimes if the cap be put on before loading, 
and fit very close, the air may prevent the powder 
from entering the nipple, a miss-fire would equally 
be the consequence, although the cap would go 
oflT. I have witnessed two or three consecutive 
miss-fires in consequence of this preliminary mis- 
take, because the person would not give himself 
the trouble in the first instance to draw the charge, 
which in this case is the only certain remedy. 
' When the gun is loaded, never allow the cocks 
to remain down on the nipples, either when in or 
out of hand, as this position is dangerous, and 
many very serious accidents have arisen from it, 
under the erroneous impression that it was safer 
than half-cock, when, in fact, it is not more safe 
than full-cock, even if so much so. If the cocks 
be dovni, and the gun be placed against a wall, 
and accidentally thrown down, it would probably 
explode if the cocks came in contact with the 
floor, which would not be the case if the gun 
were at half-cock. 

Three accidents from having the cocks down, 
one fatal, the second most serious, and the 
third only ending in alarm, and conveying ad- 
monition for the future, came within my imme- 
diate knowledge in France. A Captain U 
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was out shooting a few miles from where I 
was residing; he had to pass through a thick 
hedge, and let down the cocks, and was drawing 
the gun after himi thinking himself quite safe, 
the muzzle being towards him, when one of the 
cocks was drawn back by a branch, and released ; 
a discharge was the consequence, and the unfor- 
tunate gentleman was killed on the spot. 

Another case was that of a Frenchman, with 
whom I was personally acquainted ; he was out 
snipe shooting, and wished to pass from one marais 
to the other, the two marais, or marshes, being 
divided or separated by a canal ; and by way of 
passage from one to the other, a strong pole had 
been laid horizontally across the canal, attached and 
fastened to another pole inserted perpendicularly, 
midway between the two banks, by which means 
both poles were steady. The Frenchman let down 
the cocks upon the nipples, and extended the butt- 
end of his gun towards the perpendicular pole, 
with a view of catching the same with the guard 
of his gun, and thereby enabling himself to keep 
his equilibrium as he passed over the pole ; but 
unfortunately he caught the pole with one of the 
cocks of his gun instead of with the guard, which 
being raised, and almost instantly released, a dis- 
charge took place, and the entire contents of the 
barrel were received in the hand and arm, from 
the palm of the hand up to the elbow. 
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The third instance was that of a loaded rifle. A 
party of Frenchmen with whom I was acquainted 
were going out boar hunting. Intending to proceed 
to the scene of action in a light car, they had pre* 
viously loaded their rifles, one of which was being 
handed into the vehicle by the owner with the cock 
down and the muzzle towards himself; when the 
cock caught part of his friend's dress, was raised, 
released, and the rifle discharged ; the ball passed 
close by my friend's body into the ground. A serious 
alarm was the sole consequence, in addition to a 
very instructive lesson conveyed as to the future, 
not only as regards the cocks of the gun, but also 
the direction of the muzzle^ the escape having been 
an "hair's breadth " one. 

A rule respecting this latter point is of too much 
importance to be passed over here, as from its 
neglect many a life has been lost. The rule to be 
rigidly observed on all occasions is this, — that you 
never, under any circumstances, carry or place your 
gun in such a position, whether you know it to be 
loaded or not, that.the muzzle is towards yourself; 
and if you make this a fixed rule, at the same 
time take equal care that no one who is shooting 
with you carries his gun with the muzzle towards 
you. You will of course be equally just and scru- 
pulous towards others: if you owe a duty towards 
yourself in this respect, you owe one equally to 
your neighbour or brother sportsman; you will 
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therefore avoid exposing him to the predicament 
which you take special care to avert from yourself. 

A friend of mine was shooting some years since 
in one of the Royal forests near Paris, and was 
proceeding in a narrow footpath with his gun over 
his shoulder, cocked, as he invariahly carried it; he 
was followed by a garde de ckasse; a twig caught 
one of the triggers, a discharge took place, and the 
jfarde was killed on the spot: had this man enter- 
tained the respect which I think due to the muzzle 
of a loaded gun this would not have happened. 
My friend was of course very much grieved and 
distressed at the accident, and afforded all the 
reparation in his power by providing for the man's 
wife and family. 

I have frequently witnessed the accidental 
discharge of guns in the hands of the careless 
and unskilful ; the excuse has been that they were 
merely uncocking their gun, and that the cock 
slipped, or some or other equally unsatisfactory 
reason. It is always advisable, when you cannot 
altogether avoid such sportsmen, to give them 
plenty of room, and to avoid, if possible, coming 
within range of their shot. There are also others 
who designedly kill game close to you, piquing 
themselves on the close shooting of their guns and 
the accuracy of their aim ; but no sportsman with 
any experience, sense, or good feeling will be de- 
signedly guilty of so imprudent and improper an 
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act, as the best gun that ever was made will 
occasionally throw a few shot very wide of the 
main charge : of this fact I have witnessed very 
extraordinary instances, one of which occurred 
to myself. I had shot at and killed a snipe, 
which was at least twenty feet from the surface 
of the ground, when one shot entered the eye of 
one of my dogs standing about 15 or 20 yards to 
the right of the direction in which I shot : what 
caused the shot to go thus obliquely I cannot 
conjecture; the gun was a first-rate one, made 
by one of the best London makers, 

I know also of two instances of gamekeepers 
receiving shot obliquely from the direction in 
which the main charge was sent, owing to game 
being shot at near to them. One man lost an eye, 
and the other carried the shot in his face as long 
as he lived, but without inconvenience. In cover 
close shooting is much more dangerous, as shot 
glance from trees to a considerable distance, I 
must also observe that independently of the un- 
certainty of the invariable close shooting of the 
best of guns, the best of shots will not always be 
certain of the steadiness of his hand ; neither can 
he invariably rely on the precise sensitiveness of 
his finger, both being under the influence of the 
nervous system, and the latter being dependent 
on the immediate state of health at the time. I 
appeal to the experience of every old sportsman. 
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and I am convinced there is not one who will not 
readily admits if he has constantly shot through 
all seasons, that occasionally he has pulled the 
trigger sooner than he intended, and that he has 
not invariably found that control over his trigger 
finger that he could have wished. If 1 mention 
these trifling circumstances, it is solely with a view 
of producing habits of carefulness, and thereby 
preventing the recurrence of painful accidents. 

With regard to the locks of your gun you can- 
not be too particular in having them kept in 
good order. If not exposed to bad weather they 
will rarely require taking off"; but in wet, damp 
weather they will need constant attention, wiping 
dry and clean, after which a very small portion of 
watchmaker's oil may be applied. Bad oil will do 
more harm than good, make them dirty, cake, and 
render their action unsafe : this I believe, as I have 
before intimated, is the fruitful source of accident. 

There is another cause of accident, which, 
though of very rare occurrence, I know has been 
experienced. Many persons, after having loaded 
and put on their caps, then let down the cocks, 
so as to force the cap home, which is sometimes 
necessary when the caps are too small for the 
nipple. But even this simple operation requires 
care, especially when the caps are strongly made, 
as I have witnessed the cock being let down and 
relinquished under the impression of the cap 
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being driven home, when that was not the case, 
and the cap from its strength sustaining the cock 
for an instant, and then suddenly yielding and 
letting down the cock with sufficient force to 
cause the discharge of the gun. It will there- 
fore be prudent to hold the cock firmly, and not 
relinquish it till you are certain the cap is close 
upon the nipple. There ought to be no neces- 
sity for this operation, as every sportsman ought 
to take care to have caps exactly suited to the 
nipple of his gun, in which case they can be 
fixed properly with the hand. 

Keep your caps in a dry place in a tin box, and 
always immediately on returning home, remove 
them from your waistcoat pocket, and restore 
them to this receptacle, where they will become 
dry and fit for the next day's use, as they may 
have imbibed moisture from perspiration, in which 
case, had they remained in the waistcoat pocket, 
several miss-fires might have been the consequence. 
Keepers I have observed have frequent miss-fires, 
from neglect of this precaution. 



HINTS ON CORRECT SHOOTING. 

As every man who takes up a gun is anxious 
to make a good use of it, and all are not equally 
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successful, and some much disappointed when they 
fail, it may not be out of place to direct atten- 
tion to a subject so interesting to sportsmen, and 
make some inquiries into the occasional causes 
of failure. When there is no apparent physical 
impediment, it seems strange that, when success 
is sought by frequent and persevering efforts, 
it should not be attained ; still how many are 
there who have shot for years, and who, admitting 
the existence of no physical obstacle, yet remain 
bad shots, as stationary as many billiard players, 
who after twenty years' practice and experience 
play nearly as at first. The failure perhaps in 
both cases may be attributable to the commence- 
ment not having taken place under favourable 
auspices and on sound principles, as both require 
some preliminary instruction to ensure progres- 
sive success. If a man in the first instance be 
taught to stand in a good position, hold his cue 
correctly with one hand and place the other 
firmly, but not stiffly, on the table, — to handle 
his gun in a sportsmanlike manner, — he must 
advance in both ; but if in either case the pre- 
liminary instructions be disregarded or neglected, 
and a start be made on false and erroneous prin- 
ciples, the odds will then be great against either 
progress or success. 

But to succeed in either billiards or shooting, 
2 
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the commencement ought to be early in life ; few 
who start late succeed in attaining more than 
mediocrity. 

I place billiard playing in juxtaposition with 
shooting, because it depends equally upon the 
same physical qualities and upon the early ex*^ 
ercise and practice of them ; and as it is im- 
portant to success to maintain these in all their 
integrity, the golden rule of moderation must be 
observed in all things, as all excesses interfere 
with the economy of the stomach, and con- 
sequently, to a certain extent, impair both sight 
and nerve and unhinge the whole system ; hence 
the frequent inequality of the shooting of some 
good shots, who indulge too freely in the plea- 
sures of the table: but over fatigue, too se- 
vere walking, and too great anxiety, will fre- 
quently be attended with the same unsatisfactory 
result. 

I will now address myself to beginners, and 
endeavour to convey such suggestions as I be-, 
lieve, if attended to, may be serviceable. 

A young gentleman who has never shot, after 
having been taught in the first instance by a com- 
petent person how to handle his gun, cock and 
uncock it with facility, firmness, and safety, — 
to bring it up in a sportsmanlike manner to his 
shoulder, — the necessity of carefulness in refer- 
ence to loading and the safe method of carrying 
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the gun, — should then endeavour to bring it up 
to some object so as to cover it, and when he can 
do this with ease and accuracy, he may then attempt 
a few sitting shots at small birds, taking care to use 
small shot. When he succeeds in this respect I 
should recommend his going out with some friend 
who is a good shot, but without his gun, merely 
to observe how he kills his game in all the dif- 
ferent positions in which it may present itself ; 
how he manages the cross and side shots to the 
right and left. By devoting a few days to obser- 
vation in this manner, he will be laying the 
foundation for more rapid progress than if he had 
shot for weeks alone, especially if his friend will 
explain certain shots to him. As a looker-on he 
will also perceive how little occasion there is for 
anything like haste or hurry, and not fail to re- 
mark the long interval which intervenes between 
the rising of a bird when near at hand, and its 
reaching the distance at which it ought to be 
shot : this will teach him the advantage of cool- 
ness and the impolicy of haste. After a week he 
may take his gun out with his friend, but with 
no ammunition : let him merely try to cover his 
game on its rising, and when he thinks he can 
accomplish this, let his gun be loaded with powder 
only ; and if it be observed that he shoots steadily 
with this, then let shot occasionally be put in, 
but without his knowing it, although of course 
c 3 
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previously forewarned that he would be indulged 
with this experiment; and should this succeed, 
and the beginner shoot steadily and without im- 
patience or hurry, then the shot may be con- 
tinued ; but if, on the contrary, hurry and want of 
coolness be exhibited, the shot must not be per- 
severed in, nor again tried till the most perfect 
calm and sang froid be restored. 

The very best shot I ever met with in my life, 
and by far the coolest, told me he was taught in 
this manner by his father, who was a first-rate 
sportsman. When confidence and coolness are 
acquired, further instructions may be conveyed as 
to side and cross shots : the principle once esta- 
blished, the distance at which you ought to shoot 
before game under different circumstances will 
soon be learnt from experience. When a bird is 
merely crossing at an ordinary pace, a foot before 
him will sufiice ; but when a pheasant, black game, 
or grouse is coming over your head at full flight, 
as the pace then is very rapid, the gun must be 
directed at least two or three feet a-head. 

One of the principal reasons of that continuous 
bad shooting which characterises some sportsmen 
is to be found in their habit of merely shooting 
at their game ; the consequence is, they never, 
except by mere accident, kill a cross shot. On 
some days when they get a number of straight- 
forward shots, they are very successful, but when 
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the majority of shots happen to be cross ones, 
thej scarcely kill anything ; and they cannot un-» 
derstand the reason, and merely tell you they are 
in bad shooting, or the gun does not suit them, 
as they thought they had covered every bird they 
had shot at. The habit of shooting well before 
game is easily acquired, if attempted early, and 
practice will soon make judgment correct in this 
respect. Where this principle is well under- 
stood and acted on, good shooting must be the 
result, provided there be no physical obstacle, and 
the necessary aids and appliances are not want- 
ing, one of the most essential of which is a good 
and suitable gun. 

In securing a first-rate gun there is no difficulty, 
as most of the London makers are equally good; 
but a gun may be first-rate and at the same time 
altogether unsuitable to the person using it, if he 
has given his orders indiscriminately, or taken any 
gun the gun-maker may have thought proper to 
recommend. A good and experienced shot may 
shoot well with any good gun, whatever its peculiar 
make may be, but he will shoot better with one 
that exactly suits him, especially in quick shooting 
in cover; it is therefore essential, in the first 
place, to ascertain the form and make of gun you 
require, and give your orders accordingly ; and 
one of the most important features in a gun, as 
to your advantageous management of it, is the 
c 4 
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length of the stock between the trigger and heel 
plate, which has more influence on correct shooting 
than any other circumstance, especially if the gun 
be a heavy one. The requisite interval will de- 
pend upon the length of your arms — if these be 
short, the interval should be 14 inches to 14^ ; 
for a person of middle stature, 14^ inches ; and 
for a tall person with long arms, 14| to 15 inches. 
If a person with long arms were to use a heavy 
gun with the interval of only 14 inches between 
the trigger and heel plate, however good a shot 
he might be, he would find himself seriously dis- 
appointed, especially in snipe shooting, as the 
gun would scarcely ever come up to the object on 
his first bringing it to his shoulder, and he would 
constantly shoot under rising birds, particularly 
cocks. Let those who are sceptical on this point 
try the experiment, and I believe they will find 
ray theory correct: even an eighth of an inch 
makes a wonderful difference in this respect. 

The next consideration is the bend or inflection 
of the stock, and this will be in proportion to the 
length of the neck; a short neck requiring a 
straight stock. But the bend of the stock is not 
of so much consequence as its proper length ; be- 
cause if the bend were exactly what it ought to 
be, the gun would not come up properly, so as to 
cover at first sight the object to which you wished 
to direct it, if the stock were a quarter or half of 
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an inch too short Having the bend and length 
of the stock all rights the next portions worthy of 
consideration are the locks, which are as important 
to good shooting as any other part of the gun, 
especially if you have several guns. With bad locks, 
or with locks of too great or of unequal strength, 
either by the main spring or scear spring being 
too powerful, or the incision in the tumbler being 
too deep, it is impossible to shoot well; and un- 
less especial care be taken in giving precise orders 
in this particular, there may be great annoyance 
and disappointment. I invite attention to this 
point because I have not unfrequently met with 
guns made by first-rate makers signally deficient 
in this respect, although they were highly finished 
in every other particular ; the fault having arisen 
solely from carelessness and inattention. 

If your locks are of equal strength, and the 
stocks of the same length, the same force will be 
required to pull the trigger, and there will be no 
disappointment ; but if your locks be unequal in 
strength in the different guns, the easier locks 
will go off before you are prepared, and the 
harder ones not till you have given a second pull, 
and the point of your gun be lowered, than which 
nothing is more vexatious ; and as with a long 
stock the finger will come more readily and more 
heavily upon the trigger than with a short stock, 
it is of as much importance to have your stocks of 
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similar length as it is to have your locks of equal 
strength. The above statements being the result 
of long and frequent experience, I think will be 
found to be correct, and well worthy of attention. 
I must not omit to mention that the bend 
of the stock is much more influenced by the 
direction which that part of it takes which lies 
between the locks and the tip, than by the slope 
of that part which is grasped by the right hand, 
lying between the locks and the heel plate ; it is 
therefore of consequence that this should be at- 
tended to, inasmuch as the correct elevation of 
the point of the gun depends much on accuracy 
in this respect. All French guns, which are ob- 
jectionable in every other point of view, relatively 
to ours, are unexceptionable in this particular. I 
have put many of them to my shoulder, and 
scarcely ever found one that did not come up 
well and cover the object to which it was directed. 
I never, however, fired a single shot with one 
during the many years I was in France, having 
a very strong, but I believe not unreasonable, 
prejudice against them, from my own personal 
knowledge of the numerous accidents which ar- 
rived at the commencement of every season, from 
the bursting of the barrels. However low in 
price a French gun may be, the stock is sure to 
be disfigured by some ornament or other; and 
those of a high price are covered with them, and 
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generally with a cheek plate; the tout ensemble 
of the finish and ornamental part being quite 
opposed^ in every respect^ to the simplicity and so- 
lidity which characterises English guns^ and which 
is at the same time agreeable to English taste. 

Independent of this, the average run of calibres 
is 17, 18, and 19 ; and there are some even smaller. 
Where guns are got up very cheap, as they are 
in the provincial towns in France, with this small 
calibre, the frequency of accidents I think is very 
intelligible, more especially when it is known 
that the French are very careless with their guns, 
and very negligent in cleaning them. The locks 
of the common guns are execrable; indeed the 
best of French locks that I have ever seen are 
very inferior to ours. I am, however, speaking of 
ten years ago, so that they may possibly have 
made progress since that period. A Frenchman 
who met me out shooting on one occasion observed 
ray gw°* which was of 12 calibre, his being about 
18 ; he was perfectly astonished, and very fa- 
cetiously observed : " Mais, mon ami, quandvous 
manquez avec un fusil comme cela, c*est, que 
vous vous trompez de paroisse.'* 

I have made no remarks in this chapter re- 
specting weight or calibre, those points being 
matters of taste and circumstance. The sizes I 
prefer are 12, 13, and 14; 14 for the commence- 
ment of the season, and 12 subsequently. The 
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calibre of 12 is a pleasanter gun to shoot with 
than 14, and will carry a larger charge without 
any recoil. Guns of 14 calibre are as hard shooting 
as those of any calibre, but very frequently recoil 
even with an ounce and a quarter of shot, and three 
drams of powder ; in a 12 gun you may put 1^ 
ounce of shot, and three drams and a quarter of 
powder. I, however, prefer increasing only the 
powder ; but as the best of guns vary as to the 
charges they can best carry, the only way of as- 
certaining the correct charge is by experiments 
at a target, if you are very particular on this 
point. 



SUGGESTIONS ON THE SHOOTING DRESS. 

Dress, generally speaking, is so much a matter of 
caprice, and occasionally involves so much amour^ 
propre^ that it would be hazardous to give an 
opinion or offer advice on the subject Almost 
every one is influenced by his own taste and 
fancy, occasionally assisted by the deferential sug- 
gestions of a confidential tailor, as to what is 
most suitable and becoming, what is fashionable 
and what is not so. 

But as regards a shooting-dress the matter alto- 
gether changes its complexion, as it involves not 
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only considerations of suitableness, but also of 
comfort and health, — objects of far more import- 
ance than external appearance. The sort and 
quality of dress will depend upon the time of 
year in which its use is required, and the country 
in which it is intended to sport. If in Scotland, 
on the moors, great benefit will be derived from 
having the coat, waistcoat, and trousers of woollen, 
on account of frequent exposure to wet and damp 
in the shape of fogs, mists, and rain ; and as during 
the same day the sportsman will be often subject 
to alternations of extreme heat and cold, as he 
ascends from the valleys to the tops of the 
mountains, he will be less likely to suffer from 
these sudden and frequent transitions, and less 
liable to be chilled in a woollen dress than in any 
other, and will feel less uncomfortable when wet 
through. 

The difference between the degrees of tempera- 
ture in a valley and on the top of a mountain in 
Scotland, even on a fine day, must be felt to be 
known and believed. The transition on a very 
warm day in August, as you reach the summit 
breathless in the pursuit of game, is trying to any 
constitution, but more especially to those of sports- 
men who have just left London at the end of the 
season. The only way to guard against such pre- 
judicial influences, to which all must be accessible 
under similar circumstances, is to be provided 
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with suitable clothing ; and none will answer this 
purpose so well as that which is woollen, and it 
can be had of any substance, thin and fine for the 
conunencement of the season in August, and 
thicker as the year advances. 

A double-breasted waistcoat will not be without 
its advantage, opening it as you ascend the moun- 
tain side, and closing it immediately you face the 
sharp and cutting breeze at the top. From this 
practice I have derived much comfort, and pre- 
vented myself from catching many a severe cold; 
the warmth is thus retained, and the perspiration 
not suddenly checked, as it might have been, had 
you encountered the icy cold wind without this 
protection to your chest — a part of the body, 
which is at all times very susceptible of cold, but 
under such circumstances, especially so. 

Flannel waistcoats are so indispensable for 
health as well as comfort when taking strong ex- 
ercise, especially in Scotland, that no sportsman 
should be so unwise as not to use them; woollen 
stockings are also equally necessary ; these also 
may be had fine for the commencement of the 
season, although I am convinced the fine ones will 
soon be relinquished for the thicker and warmer 
ones, as the water on the damp mosses in the 
morning, and also late in the day, is suflBiciently 
cold to be disagreeable with thin stockings ; and 
the thick stockings possess an advantage besides 
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their warmth, in protecting the feet from being 
wrung or excoriated by the shooting boots, which 
is no uncommon occurrence at the beginning of 
the season, and to which you will be always 
subject with thin stockings, under strong made 
boots. The most comfortable boot for walking 
and fagging in upon the hills is the common 
** lace-up boot ; " when you once become accus- 
tomed to it, you will wear no other. It must 
be made by a man experienced in making shooting 
boots, and I have always found country makers 
more ^^aufait^ of this work than London makers, 
the* price being about one-third of the London 
made ones. If they be well made, of good leather, 
and the tongue properly attached in the inside, 
they will keep out the water for a long time, espe- 
cially if they be old and seasoned, and previously 
dressed with some of the mixture made according 
to any of the receipts which will follow this article. 
No new boots will ever keep out the water ; it 
is therefore advisable to have your shooting boots 
made in the summer, wear them if possible once 
or twice on a wet day, have them properly dried, 
then dressed and put away ; they will then be in 
good order for the 12th August. After boots have 
become wet, they ought to be dried gradually in 
the open air, not by the fire, and when perfectly 
dry then dressed. Let your boots be made wide 
in the sole^ so that your foot may have sufficient 
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room to expand, as it would be impossible to walk 
any distance without discomfort and pain with a 
narrow soled or tight fitting boot : be also parti- 
cular as to length ; the pain produced by too short 
a boot during a long day's fatigue would be almost 
beyond endurance. The fit over the instep may 
be exact, but not too tight. 

If the small nails be of copper, the boots will 
be more durable, but the larger ones may be 
of iron, as it is absolutely necessary for safety 
to have large nails, both in the heel and the 
point of the boot, to prevent you from falling 
when passing over rocky places, with which 
almost every part of Scotland abounds. There 
is no security without them. I have occasionally 
had severe falls from the want of proper and 
sufficient nails in my boots, and therefore can 
speak feelingly on the subject ; but this oc- 
curred only the first year of my visiting Scot- 
land, for I subsequently never neglected this 
salutary precaution. The fall you receive is not 
an ordinary one, being amongst rocks, and as it 
generally happens on account of your feet slipping 
from under you, you may fall with your entire 
dead weight upon the edge of some rock, and may 
dislocate a joint, break a bone, or what is not 
uncommon, break the stock of your gun ; or at 
all events receive a severe bruise or bruises. To 
save my gun on one occasion, on falling, I injured 
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my lefl hand so much that I could not use it 
for several days ; this was entirely owing to my 
boots being without large nails; partly cloth, 
and partly leather with buttons, are sometimes 
used, but I do not think they answer so well 
as the common lace-up boot, as you cannot 
regulate the degree of tightness over the instep. 
A boot also made like an ordinary Wellington 
boot, only stronger and of thicker leather, is 
a very good boot for cover and " battu" shooting, 
but will not answer for the hills, or for any hard 
work, as wrinkles are invariably formed in the 
instep, seriously interfering with your com- 
fort, producing tenderness, then soreness, and 
finally excoriation. When this happens with any 
boot, there is no remedy like diachylon plaster, 
put on warm and kept firmly on with the hand 
till it is well attached, in which case it will 
generally remain till the inconvenience be entirely 
removed. 

Some persons are more liable than others to 
suffer from the pressure and friction of boots, 
especially in warm weather, at the commence- 
ment of the shooting season ; I therefore recom- 
mend them to take a supply of this useful plaster 
with them. It is always advisable to apply mo- 
derately warm water to the feet after a day's 
shooting ; some * refrain from this comfortable 
practice, contending that it makes the feet tender 
D 
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and more liable to excoriation. I have found the 
reverse to be the ease, as the warm water, by re- 
moving incipient inflammation arising from fric- 
tion, prevents that soreness which precedes excoria- 
tion, but, notwithstanding the warm water, some- 
times the feet at the commencement of your taking 
strong exercise will become tender : under such 
circumstances, great relief will be derived from 
rubbing the feet well over in the morning, imme* 
diately before putting your stockings on, with 
either sweet oil, or with any kind of pomard ; it 
will also operate as a preventive against excoria- 
tion. 

To 'return from this digression on shooting 
boots to shooting garments. Having recom- 
mended woollen for the entire costume in Scot- 
land, I must qualify such recommendation by 
restricting it merely to the moors, as it would 
be altogether unsuitable for cover shooting ; and 
as there is as good cover shooting in Scotland as 
in England, and perhaps in many parts of it 
better, or containing a greater variety of game, 
I will make a few suggestions on the subject of 
winter costume. The objection to woollen for 
the winter is simply because it could not with- 
stand the briars, brambles and blackthorn; in 
fact, in many covers a coat of woollen would be 
destroyed in one day, and trousers of the same 
material would share a similar fate : we must 
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therefore have recourse to something stronger, 
and that is to be found in velveteens, cords, and 
plushes, and fustians for coats, and moleskin and 
cord for trousers. Velveteen, I think, makes 
the most agreeable coat, and is not readily torn ; 
it is, however, an uncomfortable one in wet weather, 
but covers ought then to be avoided, as they can 
yield neither enjoyment nor sport. 

Any colour is preferable to black in velveteens, 
inasmuch as the black dye is prejudicial to the 
Strength of the stuff, and moreover conies out 
when it is wet, which is decidedly an additional 
objection. If wear alone be consulted, there is 
nothing like plush for cover shooting, but this is 
rarely used in England, except by gamekeepers ; 
I have seen it very commonly worn in France. 

For trousers no material surpasses moleskin, if 
it be of first-rate quality ; it will resist briars, 
furze, and blackthorn ; in fact, no description of 
cover will tear it, and, after it has been once 
washed, it becomes soft, pliable, and most agree- 
able to wear. Cord also makes good trousers, 
but after it has been washed a few times is easily 
torn. Fustian and moleskin make good coats, as 
far as wear is concerned, but are disagreeable 
from their stiffness, and their appearance is also 
much against them. As far as colours are con- 
cerned for shooting coats, dark ones are no im- 
pediment to sport in covers, but on the moors, or 
d2 
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in field shooting, I am persuaded your chance of 
approach is considerably diminished by dark 
colours, late in the season when the birds are 
wild. In all sorts of stalking the colour of your 
dress is of the greatest importance ; but I reserve 
my remarks on this point, till I come to the sub- 
ject of stalking. 



KECEIPTS FOR DRESSING BOOTS. 

FIRST RECEIPT. 

One pint of boiled linseed oil, half a pound of 
mutton suet, six ounces of clean bees-wax, and 
four ounces of rosin, to be melted over the fire, 
and well mixed. This, while warm, not so hot 
as may bum the leather, to be rubbed well in 
with the hand, the boots being perfectly clean 
and dry ; the leather is left soft and pliant. 

I have used this receipt for years, and prefer it 
to those which I subjoin, as it is more easily made. 
It is excellent as a preservative of the leather, 
and as good as any I have ever tried for keeping 
out the water. I extracted it, many years ago, 
from an American paper. 
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SECOND RECEIPT. 

India rubber^ cut fine • • 4 oz. 

Spirits of turpentine . . 7 oz. 

Bees-wax , 2 oz. 

Mutton suet 3 oz. 

Linseed oil ^ pint. 

Put the India rubber into a bottle with the 
spirits of turpentine ; place it near the fire until 
dissolved, which may be three weeks ; then add 
the other ingredients, they having been previously 
melted together over a slow fire. This must be 
well rubbed into the boots with a brush, the 
boots being perfectly dry and clean ; twice a week 
will suffice, or once every third time after wear- 
ing them. 

THIRD RECEIPT. 

1 pint of linseed oil, boiled. 

1 oz. of bees-wax. 

i oz. of Burgundy "pitch. 

2 oz. of spirits of turpentine. 

Melt the three first ingredients over a slow fire 
in an earthen pot ; after taking ofi'the fire, add the 
turpentine. Rub this mixture well into the boots 
with the hand for a quarter of an hour (but a soft- 
haired brush will do), either before the fire, or 
under a warm sun. In the first instance, let this 
D 3 
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operation be performed three times, at intervals, 
before wearing the boots; subsequently once a 
week will suffice, or three times a fortnight. 

FOURTH RECEIPT. 

Two oz. 01 India rubber, cut into pieces and 
dissolved in one pint of spirits of turpentine, to 
which is to be added one pint of linseed oil, two 
ounces of bees-wax, two ounces of Burgundy 
pitch, one table-spoonful of Venice turpentine, 
a little white lead, and a little lamp-black. The 
latter articles must all be boiled together before 
they are mixed with the dissolved India rubber. 
The mixture to be rubbed into the boots with a 
soft-haired brush once a week. 



GROUSE SHOOTING. 

Grouse shooting has been called, and not inap- 
propriately, the ** fox-hunting" of shooting, as it 
is as far superior to every other kind of shooting, 
as fox-hunting is to every other description of 
hunting. There is an excitement and fascination 
peculiar to this sport, arising from the wildness 
and beauty of the scenery, valleys, dingles and 
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dells, encompassed by irregular, rugged, rocky, 
precipitous mountains, possessing every variety of 
shape, form, and altitude, occasionally enhanced 
by contiguous sea and fresh-water lochs ; and if 
there be sterility and desolation, it is somewhat 
relieved by the numerous varieties* of heather of 
different colour, shade, and hue, which luxuriate 
in every direction, on the tops, points, and sides 
of projecting rocks. This external and visible 
combination of circumstances produces a pleasing 
and agreeable sensation, which the monotonous, 
compact, and well-arranged fields of Norfolk and 
Suffolk can never afford, however well stocked 
with game they may be, besides offering a fine 
field for the display of the best qualities in the 
highest bred and best disciplined dogs, and put- 
ting the metal of the sportsman to the test ; for to 
pursue this sport successfully, it is required not 
only to have first-rate dogs, but to be an inde- 
fatigable walker, and to be able to use the gun 
skilfully. There is no sport more fatiguing, when 
well followed up, especially as the season ad- 
vances ; but very few out of the large proportion 
who visit the Highlands for grouse shooting re- 
main beyond three weeks or a month, and there- 
fore the majority are not aware of the greater 
pleasure and stronger excitement which this 
sport affords in the months of October and No- 
vember. Then, of course, the number of head 
d4 
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bagged will be very considerably reduced, but tbe 
superior quality and beauty of tbe birds, which 
are then in full feather, will more than make up 
for their reduced number, and being stronger and 
swifter on wing, and more difficult of access, are 
more worthy of the sportsman's labour, exertion 
and skill ; while the wild and rapid manner in 
which they rise causes an additional emotion, 
considerably enhancing the pleasure of bringing 
them down. 

At the beginning of the season grouse lie 
close, rise near, and are very easily shot, and if 
the weather be warm, as it very frequently is in 
August, the difficulty is to make them rise ; but 
it someitimes happens, if the birds be forward 
and strong on wing, and the season wet, they are 
wild even at the commencement— but this is rare. 

The best mode of proceeding is to commence 
at the early part of the day on the outside of 
the moors, and drive birds towards some favourite 
feeding-ground, leaving it quiet for the evening's 
sport, and if you are successful in this respect, 
you will have as much shooting as you can desire- 
On first-rate moors, at the beginning of the 
season, this plan is unnecessary, as birds are 
sufficiently thick everywhere not to render any 
deviation from the beat requisite, but as the 
season advances, it may be resorted to with great 
advantage. It is important, previous to com- 
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jnencing operations, to direct your attention to 
the quarter from which the wind comes, and to 
regulate your movements so as not to drive the 
birds off the moors, as grouse, when disturbed, 
generally fly down wind, take long flights, and 
do not return, like partridges, the same even- 
ing, to the ground where they were bred, so that, 
if driven into an enemy's country, a serious loss 
may be the consequence. 

If the wind comes from the north, it is ad- 
visable to go as far north-east or north-west as 
may be convenient, and beat the ground at right 
angles to the wind ; by continuing to quarter the 
ground thus, you not only give the wind to the 
dogs, but drive the birds towards the centre of the 
ground* But all these movements are relative, 
and must depend upon the size and extent of the 
moors. On a very large and extensive moor, well 
supplied with grouse, attention to this suggestion 
may perhaps not be so necessary ; but on a small 
circumscribed one, where it is important to hus- 
band the packs as much as possible, it cannot be 
disregarded or contravened with impunity. For 
instance, were you to commence beating the 
ground from the southern boundary, the wind 
blowing strong from the north, especially at an 
advanced period of the season, when the birds are 
wild and strong on wing, although you and the 
dogs might constantly advance, so as to ensure 
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your being between the game and the boundary, 
the packs, on being disturbed, would not be driven 
up wind, but would pass you on both sides down 
wind, and go off the ground, interfering with and 
marring both your immediate and prospective 
sport Having remained in Scotland several win- 
ters, and shot on the moors till the end of the 
season, I can speak with some certainty on this 
point. 

Dogs ought to be first-rate in every respect, 
otherwise you will have but little sport, particu- 
larly as the season advances. 

Setters are peculiarly suitable for grousing, as 
they can do more work, undergo more fatigue, 
resist cold and wet better than pointers, are 
scarcely ever footsore or lame, whereas high-bred 
pointers are easily chafed by the heather, and 
are liable to sore feet and lameness. In very hot 
sultry weather, perhaps, pointers have the advan* 
tage ; but the weather of late years has very rarely 
been such as would in any way interfere with the 
working of setters upon the moors, in addition to 
there always being water at hand for them to 
drink when thirsty, there being no lack of either 
springs or bums ; however, where a large kennel 
is kept, a mixture of. pointers and setters will be 
found most advantageous. 

Most young sportsmen are anxious to be out 
at daybreak, and in hot, sultry weather, it may 
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not perhaps be a bad plan to shoot during the 
morning and afternoon, and rest a little in the 
middle of the day, but, generally speaking, it will 
be found more agreeable, and more conducive to 
sport, not to commence too early. During a 
long experience, I have never found that much 
was to be done very early in the morning. If 
you take your breakfast before starting, and 
are on your ground by eight, or even nine 
o'clock, you will have quite sufficient time, be- 
tween those hours and six or seven in the after- 
noon, to kill abundance of game, and you will have 
better sport and more enjoyment than if you had 
commenced as soon as it was light There are 
two reasons which induce me to recommend eight 
or nine o'clock as the time for commencing ope- 
rations, rather than at daybreak: in the first 
place, by allowing the grouse to remain undis- 
turbed during their feeding- time in the morning, 
they will lie much better during the day ; and, in 
the next place, you will escape that disagreeable 
sensation of languor, and subsequent fatigue, 
which invariably assails every man who rises 
many hours before his usual time. 

When grouse are wildest in the more advanced 
part of the season, they will also lie better in the 
afternoon, immediately after feeding, than at any 
other time of the day, and frequently more shots 
may be had from about sunset, as long as you 
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can see, than could have been obtained during 
the entire day ; hence the policy of always leaving 
some good feeding-ground quiet till the afternoon ; 
and some judgment must be exercised in deter- 
mining the exact time of visiting the reserved 
ground, as half an hour too early might defeat 
your plans; and this is applicable in some degree 
to the morning,* in the early part of the season, 
as by disturbing birds too early, before they have 
finished feeding, you sometimes make them wild 
and unsettled during the day. 

In making the above observations, I am, of 
course, assuming that, previous to your com- 
mencing operations on the 12th, the keepers are 
possessed of every information respecting the 
places where the broods of grouse have been 
hatched ; and, if they have done their duty during 
the summer months, they ought not to be at fault 
in this respect, especially if they have acted judi- 
ciously by cultivating a friendly alliance with the 
shepherds, as without their aid, assistance, and 
good ofiices, all efforts at preservation would be 
abortive. The shepherds being on the ground at 
all seasons, and in all weathers, know not only all 
the places resorted to by the birds, the spots 
where the packs are bred, but also can give the 
earliest and best information as to the encroach- 
ment of poachers or appearance of vermin. The 
nests are also almost entirely in their power, and 
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at their disposal, to be either protected or de- 
stroyed, as they may be conciliated or the reverse; 
it is therefore most important to make friends of 
those men, and this should be done immediately 
on a moor being taken, by promising each shep- 
herd a reward at the commencement of the season, 
on the condition of his affording every protection 
to the game in his power* I would rather have 
the shepherds friendly, without one keeper, than 
lialf a dozen of the best keepers, with the shep- 
herds adverse. In some districts it is customary 
to give the shepherds one shilling per pack, but I 
do not think this is so good a plan as giving to each 
shepherd a fixed sum, whereby you avoid exciting 
jealousy, which might arise from giving one more 
than another ; but this is merely a matter of opi- 
nion, and on this point each person will judge 
best for himself. I have known both plans 
adopted with success. Some think so much per 
pack preferable, inasmuch as it operates as a sti- 
midus to greater care and attention, and is likely 
to be a more just reward, being apparently pro- 
portioned to their trouble and vigilance, and that 
an inequality of rewards arising from this cause, 
produces rather a useful and advantageous sti- 
mulus than otherwise; but under any circum- 
stances, it is both easy, just, and politic, to give 
an extra reward when extra zeal has been evinced, 
and satisfactory results produced. 
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I must now return from this, I trust, not alto- 
gether unprofitable digression, to my relinquished 
ground in the pursuit of grouse, as this part of 
the subject merits a few observations. 

In the early part of the season, grouse take 
short flights and may easily be marked down, and 
even if not marked down, may be found again by 
following the line of their flight, till you reach the 
first turn in the mountain, within a hundred yards 
of which they will probably have dropped, near 
the top ; if not there, you must try every adjacent 
corner and bend in the ground. They rarely drop 
on a flat, except it be a very extensive one, or on 
the summit of the mountain, except it be after 
having turned some corner: it is always as well to 
be prepared when you come in sight, by making 
your appearance over a top or round a side of the 
hill, as there is no bird more quickly on wing and 
instantaneously ofi" than a grouse. Sometimes they 
are very diflicult to be found a second time, and 
baflSe the utmost industry and perseverance, I 
have often been puzzled and unsuccessful, when 
I expected to have found them immediately, but 
the fact is they are very unequal in their flight, 
and sometimes go very great distances, and at 
others drop almost immediately on turning the 
first corner ; in this respect much will depend 
upon the nature of the ground, independently of 
the weather. When the flats are extensive and the 
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hills few, but large and lofty, I hav« generally 
found that grouse took very long flights, and be- 
came wild early in the season, especially if the 
flats be wet and spongy; but on the ground where 
the hills are small but numerous, and the flats re- 
stricted and dry, I have found grouse lie well con- 
stantly throughout the season, on fine and suitable 
days. 

In wet weather.' grouse are equally wild every- 
where, and I have always considered it worse than 
useless to go out in wet, bad weather, as you not 
only disturb your ground without the chance of 
sport, but make your birds wild for a future day. 
In a very hilly country grouse take very small 
flights, but as there are so many corners round 
which they may have turned and dropped, the 
sportman's patience and perseverance are fre- 
quently put severely to the test, before he finds 
the objects of his search. On many moors where 
grouse are very abundant, following packs is not 
resorted to, you merely pursue the beat previously 
fixed by the keeper, and have abundant sport; but 
as the season advances I am persuaded the most 
successful mode of proceeding is to follow your 
game, especially when it is marked down, even 
though a single bird, and on no account to relin- 
quish the pursuit of a wounded bird so long as 
there is a chance of finding him. For your trouble 
and perseverance in this respect you will generally 
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be well rewarded, in getting numerous unexpected 
shots, in addition to securing your wounded bird, 
and experience the satisfaction of having acted in 
a sportsmanlike manner. The same chances in 
your favour result from following packs, as should 
you not succeed in breaking and dispersing the 
pack you are in pursuit of, you may find other 
birds ; but in the event of success, you may secure 
every bird in the pack, especially if you have the 
good fortune to kill the old cock at the commence- 
ment, and this you ought always endeavour to do 
" per fas aut nefas," as he will frequently show 
his head above the heather (as he is running off, 
with a view of leading you away from the young 
birds). If you avail yourself of this opportunity, 
you may secure the remainder of the pack, whereas 
had you allowed him to escape, you might not 
have seen either him or the pack again during the 
day, or if you had, it would have been only after 
considerable trouble and extra walking. 

On a dry, frosty day, especially if the frost be a 
black one and the sun be out, wonderful sport may 
be had, as many packs and single birds will be found 
to lie as well as at the commencement of the sea- 
son. The more frequently the beat can be changed 
the better; twice a week is suflSciently often to go 
over the same ground, as grouse become not only 
very wild if constantly disturbed, but will leave 
their ground. 
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With regard to lunch, some biscuits and sand- 
wiches ought to suffice, with cold tea or wine and 
water for liquid. Spirits of all sorts ought to be 
scrupulously avoided, especially the raw Highland 
whisky, than which no liquid is more unwhole^ 
some and prejudicial, especially if you are desirous 
of shooting well, and of not producing a feverish, 
unquenchable thirst, which no amount of liquid 
can either satisfy or allay. " Obsta principiis ;" re- 
sist the first inducement which presents itself in 
the shape of a clear rivulet or cool spring, and 
you may then be able to persevere till lunch- 
time ; but if, on the other hand, you yield to 
the first temptation, and only merely " take the 
chill off"," with cold water and a little whisky, 
you will then be obliged to persevere throughout 
the day, as thirst under such circumstances and 
influences "vires acquirit eundo," and, if indulged, 
will not only produce discomfort but eventually 
bad shooting. Sometimes even bad shots shoot 
well under the temporary influence of a powerful 
stimulant, but when the reaction takes place 
there is generally a lamentable falling ofl*, and 
this is too frequently the case, even with good 
shots, and the principle is applicable not only to 
one day but to continuous subsequent shooting. 
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BLACK GAME. 

Black game is very inferior to grouse shooting, 
and only affords a few days' first-rate sport, as 
there ate few districts which admit of its being 
followed continuously except as subsidiary to 
other shooting; it varies much according to the na- 
ture of the country, success depending more on a 
favourable disposition of the ground than on the 
quantity of the game. If there be high mountains 
contiguous to the ground where black game are 
bred, your sport will be of short continuance, as 
on being disturbed and shot at a few times, they 
take up their abode on the tops of the moun- 
tains, soon congregate, and become very difficult 
of access, except by stalking at daybreak and at 
sunset, when they descend to the corn-fields ; but 
if there be no high mountains, and the country be 
merely hilly, with a few small covers and brush- 
wood, then sport may be had to a certain extent 
on every fine day till the end of the season. In 
August, before they have been disturbed, they will 
be found on the open heather, generally in the 
bottoms, where there is a mixture of rushes, these 
being favourite breeding places, or in the brush- 
wood or thick heather contiguous to the oat-fields, 
and they lie so close, that with a good dog you may 
frequently kill every bird in the pack : the old hen 
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IS almost always found with the young birds, and 
is generally the first to rise. After a few days, most 
of the broods leave the open heather and descend 
to the immediate vicinity of the oat-fields, espe^ 
cially if the oats are ripe, attracted thither from 
a distance of many miles, and frequently crossing 
an arm of the sea or wide water loch of more than 
a mile in breadth. So long as the corn remains 
standing, oris in stook, ue. in sheaves, black game 
may be found in the adjacent covers, and be 
easily approached ; but after the com is carried, 
they become more wary, roam about, are more 
dispersed, and are more difficult of access ; it will 
be then necessary to exercise caution in approach- 
ing them, and to advance as quietly and carefully 
as possible. 

One dog will suffice, and he ought to be re- 
markably good and staunch — an old, close-hunt- 
ing pointer, who will not go out of gun-shot, 
and a good retriever will be all that you will re- 
quire. Avoid speaking to, or calling your dog, or 
whistling, as any of these operations will disturb 
black game more than firing your gun off. At this 
period of the season two or three brace of black 
game must be considered a good days' sport — of 
course in addition to what other game you may 
meetwith to fill upthe bag — and this quantitymay 
be secured on every fine day with good manage- 
ment till the end of October, and occasionally in 
E 2 
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November on a fine, dry, frosty day. It is worse 
than useless going out on a wet or bad day, espe- 
cially if the wind be high, as you will not only have 
no sport, but diminish your chance of success for 
the next favourable day. Avoid as much as possible 
going down wind when you are approaching any 
favourite spots : attention to this I have found from 
experience to be important 

You must be provided with a good strong hard- 
shooting gun, as the black cock, when in full 
feather, is difficult to be brought down except at 
a moderate distance^ his feathers being thick and 
close, and his bones strong. No. 3. or 4., I think, 
will be found necessary at this period ; at the com- 
mencement of the season No. 7. or 6. are large 
enough. 

A great quantity of black game may be killed 
by stalking morning and evening before the oats 
are carried, and as the seasons are generally late 
in Scotland, the stooks, i,e. sheaves, sometimes 
remain out till the middle of October; upon and 
about these, black game may be seen in abund- 
ance, two or three may sometimes be killed at a 
shot, provided the field is so situated that you 
may approach unseen under cover of some rock 
or other inequality of- ground. But I prefer the 
legitimate and more sportsmanlike mode of killing 
them, which may always be pursued on a fine day 
with success with a good dog, if there be covier 
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of any description contiguous, capable of afford- 
ing them temporary shelter — long grass or fern 
will sometimes suffice, if the day be fine and dry ; 
of course you cannot kill so many as by stalking, 
especially of the old cocks, but they occasion- 
ally lie close, and are sometimes taken by surprise. 
The young birds, when isolated, will generally lie 
to a point throughout the season, when found 
either in thick heather or in brushwood ; but ge- 
nerally speaking, after the first month black game 
pack, and when one rises the rest follow; but as in 
covers they are sometimes dispersed, it is always 
a good plan, when you see one bird rise out of 
shot> to advance as speedily as possible, in case 
there should be others not far distant. In large 
covers, if there be a party, the guns may be dis- 
tributed and the birds driven by beaters to one 
point ; this expedient I have known resorted to 
with great success : those guns which are forward 
must keep well out of sight, as the old birds rise 
very high, as soon as they perceive any one stand- 
ing in the line of their intended flight. 

At the beginning of the season black game can- 
not easily be driven out of a cover by beaters with- 
out the assistance of one or two dogs, as they will 
lie till they are almost trod upon. The best dogs for 
this purpose are close-hunting, steady, mute spa- 
niels ; they will be sure to find every head of game 
in the cover; but they must be well under com- 

B 3 
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mand, and broken from chasing, otherwise they will 
do more harm than good. In the first month of 
black game shooting I have had better sport with 
QpanieLs than I have ever had with either pointers 
or setters ; the latter cannot find half the birds in 
very warm, sunny weather, especially when they 
drop in thick brambles and bushes, and spaniels 
will find every single bird. It is of course indis- 
pensable that your spaniels down charge, but as 
they will frequently flush several birds when a 
number are found together, before they perform 
this act of obedience, several shots may be lost, 
which would not have been the case with pointers ; 
they will however very soon repair this temporary 
disappointment, by finding all the birds again, if 
you can mark them down, no matter where they 
may drop^ where pointers or setters would have 
failed. 

Some patience is requisite with spaniels ; they 
must not be hurried, and not only be allowed 
time to hunt their ground closely, but en- 
couraged to do so ; it will be necessary for the 
sportsman to be vigilant, and have his eye conti- 
nually on them, so as to know immediately when 
they come on game, and keep up with them as 
they advance. It is a little more fatiguing, and at 
the same time more exciting than with pointers ; 
but you get a great many more shots, although 
many of them may be at a greater distance and 
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more difficult. I an! however persuaded that the 
man who is active^ a keen sportsman and a good 
shot, will kill one-third more with spaniels than 
with pointers during the first month ; in fact, so 
long as black game lie well : the reverse will be 
the case as soon as they become wild and difficult 
of access ; the bustling spaniel must then be dis^ 
caf ded, and the steady pointer adopted — but even 
the pointer must not be allowed to go out of gun 
shot. Always avoid as much as possible showing 
yourself on the tops or on any rising ground un- 
less you have previously beaten the ground below 
which the tops command, as those birds which are 
on the look out would instantly perceive you, and 
immediately move ofi*. Invariably advance towards 
any &vorite spots from below, and never from 
above, always going round any elevated ground 
rather than over it. 



PTARMIGAN SHOOTING. 

Ptarmigan give little or no sport, and are gene- 
rally, I should imagine, pursued more as a mat- 
ter of curiosity than for sport. For the table, 
they are considered very inferior to grouse. They 
are only to be found on very high, rocky moun- 

B 4 
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tains, near the top, are generally very tame, and 
will allow you to get sufficiently near to have one 
shot setting and another as they take their flight 
from the ledge of the rocks on which you will 
find them perched. As their colour so nearly re- 
sembles that of the rocks, or large stones, on 
which they are sitting, they are not so readily 
seen as might be expected, although within the 
ordinary range of sight. A sitting shot is fre- 
quently the only chance that presents itself, as 
they may be out of sight the moment they leave 
the edge of the rock on which you may perceive 
them ; they, however, fly but short distances, so 
that by following them up, if there be any quan- 
tity on the mountain, you may fill your game- 
bag; but you will find it rather hard work, as 
these birds never leave the rocky part of the 
mountain, and the walking will necessarily be 
very rough and bad, and you must make up your 
mind to a fall or two. 

I recollect, some few years ago, when in Inver- 
nesshire, accompanying some friends to a high 
mountain expressly for the purpose of shooting 
ptarmigan. It was in the month of September ; 
the morning was very fine. As we were on ground 
abounding with game, we killed grouse and black 
game before reaching the mountain, and saw se- 
veral roebuck ; but as a climax to this commence- 
ment, on arriving at the base of the mountain, we 
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saw five large red deer taking their departure, and 
winding their way round the side of the moun- 
tain, and immediately above them two immense 
eagles hovering ; but they soon disappeared with 
the deer, and we commenced our ascent, by no 
means an easy task, difllculties increasing with our 
progress. It really appeared an endless job, what 
with the acclivity and the height, which was so very 
much beyond what we expected from our esti- 
mate of the distance at first sight. In fact, the 
surface of a high mountain is as deceptive as that 
of a large water-dock, when you look at it from 
the shore, and try it afterwards with a pair of 
oars. We, however, accomplished our task by 
reaching the summit, and very soon found some 
ptarmigan ; but we had no sooner commenced 
shooting than a thick mist came on, immediately 
succeeded by a most copious fall of rain, so that 
we could only kill a few brace, and before we 
could reach the bottom, and get access to our 
Mackintoshes, which we had left there with our 
poneys and game baskets, we were well soaked ; 
but this was a very common occurrence, almost a 
daily one, as it rained almost every day, and the 
finest and most cloudless morning was no guarantee 
for the remainder of the day being fine. 

A singular circumstance occurred on our reach- 
ing our game baskets, rather reversing the spirit of 
the old adage, " Gatch a weasel asleep." The game 
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paniers had been removed from the poneys' backs 
and placed on the ground, so as to allow the poneys 
to feed at liberty till our return. One of the gillies, 
on replacing his panier, happened to raise the lid, 
and discovered that a weasel, attracted no doubt 
by the savoury smell of the grouse, had managed 
to raise the lid and get into the basket, without 
being able to effect his escape. His fete was of 
course, immediately on our return home, decided 
by the terriers — so much for the termination of 
this day's sport. 



PARTRIDGE SHOOTING. 

After grouse shooting, the pursuit of partridges 
becomes very tame work, more especially in those 
counties in England where these birds abound to 
such an extent, that o»e large turnip field will fur- 
nish a day's sport to a party of six or more guns, 
the surrounding stubbles having been previously 
driven for this purpose. Boys, or a man on a 
pony, with a brace of wild spaniels, may be em- 
ployed. I have known as many as eighty brace 
of partridges killed in one turnip-field in this 
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manner^ the field being extensive and the turnips 
close and thick, and the day exactly suitable. 
There were six guns ; no dogs except one or two 
retrievers. The field was walked over or beaten 
three tipies during the day. After the second 
beat the party took lunch ; the last beat was the 
most productive. The guns were at regular dis- 
tances from each other, keepers and game carriers 
walking between them. The success of this sort 
of shooting depends upon method, regularity and 
order. The line must be rigidly kept, and after 
the discharge of even one shot, the party must 
halt until the gun be reloaded, and when "all 
right " is pronounced, they may advance, the 
keepers picking up the birds as they proceed. 
Many running birds will always escape during the 
day's shooting, where the turnips are very thick, 
and the ground much soiled by game, defying 
the sagacity of the best of retrievers ; but on the 
following day the greater part may be recovered. 
. This sport is generally commenced between 10 
and 1 1 o'clock, it being found, as in grouse shoot- 
ing, adverse to good and successful sport to dis- 
turb the birds before they have finished feeding, 
and the dew be off. And, moreover, between the 
hours of 10 and 6, there is abundance of time to 
satisfy any reasonable appetite for shooting, and 
to make an excellent bag. If the day be fine 
and dry, the dew off, and you use dogs, the birds. 
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when found and shot at in the stubbles, will im- 
naediately fly to and drop in the first thick piece 
of clover or turnips, or thick hedgerow, whereaS| 
had you found them at daybreak, they would 
have dropped in some bare place and taken a 
second flight* 

It is difficult to give precise instructions as to 
partridge shooting, as they of necessity must be 
relative to the country in which it is pursued. In 
Suffolk and Norfolk, where partridges are most 
numerous, and turnip-fields abound, it may be 
pursued without the use of either pointer or 
setter, merely by having the stubbles driven ; 
but, to my taste, shooting loses the greater part 
of its charm without the use of dogs ; however, 
** de gustibus non est disputandum." It must, how- 
ever, on the other hand, be admitted, that to those 
who are fond of having a number of shots, with- 
out much fatigue, and are indifferent as to using 
dogs, that there are no counties like Suffolk and 
Norfolk for this description of shooting. One 
hundred and ten brace of partridges, I believe, were 
once killed by one gun in one day, the point to be 
decided by 100 brace, I do not know whether 
there was a wager or not ; I think there was. The 
ground selected was the best in the county, and 
the shot, Sir R. S., admitted to be first-rate# 
The day was fine, and the task easily accom- 
plished. The birds were driven continuously 
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through the day into turnip-fields. Several guns 
were employed, and a loaded one always in readi- 
ness, so that no chance was lost. So much for 
what can be performed in Suffolk and Norfolk. 

The contiguous county, Cambridgeshire, is 
almost as good. From Newmarket to Thetford, 
there is a vast extent of country abounding in 
game, and particularly partridges, the soil being 
exactly suitable for breeding, and also abund- 
ant in every variety of food, and birds are so 
numerous, that the only difficulty is to keep them 
down by fair shooting ; but all counties are not 
so fortunate in this respect, and the difficulty in 
too many is the other way, in which case the 
sportsman must be satisfied with a few brace, and, 
to obtain them, have good dogs, be an excellent 
walker, good shot, and skilful in his tactics. But 
I am inclined to believe that the man who can 
kill with a brace of good dogs his twelve or 
fifteen brace over a wild, unpreserved country, 
will enjoy his sport much more, in the variety 
afforded him by the different sort of ground which 
he will go over, the excitement and pleasure he 
will experience, when his dogs make their first 
point at a long-searched-for covey, and as they 
subsequently draw after single dispersed birds, 
than he who can kill double, or even treble the 
quantity, without the aid of any dog, or without 
going out of one turnip -field. 
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In a wild country, where birds are scarce, the 
first difficulty is to find the covey. The primary 
object, when you have succeeded in this respect, 
ought to be to kill the old birds, and drive the 
others in the direction of some good lying, such 
as clover, turnips, furze, oT whatever the conti- 
guous land may afford in the shape of cover ; if 
your dogs are good, and you manage well, you 
ought to get the greater part of the covey ; if, 
however, you are shooting over ground where 
birds are scarce, and you are desirous of increasing 
your stock, never on any account kill any covey 
down, always leave at least four birds. 

In partridge shooting, always give your dogs 
the wind as much as possible, and as this prin- 
ciple is important as to the success of your day's 
sport, it' ought to be attended to in the morn- 
ing before starting, so as to regulate your beat 
during the day ; a great deal frequently depends 
upon your entering a field from the right quarter; a 
good marker is very requisite, two if you can 
have them, as single birds at the beginning of the 
season lie very close, and are easily passed by the 
best of dogs. The best shot is No. 7., to com- 
mence with, and, as the season advances, No. 6., 
but never larger — some use 5., and even 4., which 
in my opinion is a very great mistake ; you will 
wound and destroy more birds with large shot, 
but you will bag more with small without wound- 
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ing others, and be more satisfied with your shoot- 
ing. 

Partridges are a very easy bird to kill, com- 
pared with grouse, their flight being steady and 
regular ; if a covey rises within tolerable distance, 
there is always time for the effective discharge of 
both your barrels without any hurry ; in fact, at 
the commencement of the season birds rise so 
very close, that you are obliged to wait till they 
are at a proper distance ; nothing, in my opinion, 
is more unsportsmanlike than to kill your birds too 
close, so that they are not fit to be carried home. 

When birds are going straight away from you, 
they are generally on the rise, especially if they are 
approaching a hedge, therefore take good care 
not to shoot under, and when you have a cross 
shot, shoot at least a foot before your bird. With 
hares you must adopt the same plan, always shoot- 
ing well before them. As the season advances, 
and birds become strong on wing, and difficult of 
access, always follow your birds, and endeavour 
to break your coveys, by which means you will 
be more likely to have sport than if you went 
continually in pursuit of fresh coveys. I have 
shot much in wild countries where birds were not 
over plentiful, and I always made it a rule to fol- 
low birds as long as I had a chance of finding 
them, and found this plan answer. When par- 
tridges are wildest they will generally lie close, if 
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you can disperse them and drive them into cover. 
I have even known them lie till nearly trod upon 
in a rough fallow. If a large covey rises at a 
distance off a bare place, when the season is ad- 
vanced, it is sometimes * good policy to fire at 
them, although out of shot, as if not shot at, they 
will in all probability drop on a bare place, com- 
mence running, and, as you approach, get up a 
second time out of distance, whereas had you fired 
a shot, they would have dropped in cover of some 
sort, and allowed you to get tolerably near them, 
when you would do well to fire both barrels if 
you have the slightest chance, as after this they 
will be sure to lie better. 

On a dry day, with a slight breeze, even in 
December, a good shot, and good walker, who 
will persevere and follow up his birds in a country 
where there is any tolerable cover, either in the 
shape of turnips, furze-fields, or hedge-rows, will 
be certain of sport ; whereas few shots could be 
had by not deviating from your beat, and con- 
tinually advancing in pursuit of fresh coveys. 

In all parts of Scotland, where I have found 
partridges, I have remarked that they are very 
easily killed, especially those found contiguous to 
heather ; they fly short distances, and, from the 
country being open, are easily marked ; and as 
there is always cover to invite them to drop in, 
they are sure to lie close, and it only requires 
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the forbearance of the sportsman not to kill the 
coveys down. . The birds are generally not so 
large as the English birds^ but of much better 
flavour. 

I must not omit all mention of the red-legged 
partridge, which is to be found in Suffolk and 
Norfolk^ and on other light soils ; I believe this 
bird came originally from France. It also be- 
longs to Spain. It is sometimes called^ '* French 
partridge," and believed by many to be the par- 
tridge peculiar to France ; but this is a great 
mistake, as it only belongs to certain parts of 
France, the ordinary English partridge being the 
prevalent bird ; in fact, between Calais and Paris, 
only the ordinary partridge is to be found, with 
the exception of a casual covey. In Brittany, 
where a great deal of buck wheat is produced, 
.red^egged partridges are numerous, and also in the 
south of France, among the vines. This bird, 
although a much larger and handsomer bird than 
the ordinary one, is of very inferior quality ; in 
fact, I think, disagreeable in flavour, being sweet. 
The flesh is very white ; and as regards sport, this 
bird is adverse to it, and anything but an acqui- 
sition to either Suffolk or Norfolk. I have had 
many a good day's sport spoiled by them, and I 
believe most landed proprietois are not only tired 
of them, but consider them a great nuisance. 
These birds are always on the move, either flying 
r 
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or running ; and when the common partridge is 
disposed to lie close, these birds disturb them, by 
either running amongst them, or flying over them, 
calling at the same time. I recollect, some years 
since, when shooting in Suffolk, having driven 
from 50 to 100 brace of the common partridge into 
some long, rough, shaggy grass, I thought I was 
going to have some wonderful sport, and get rid 
of all my ammunition, as the birds were dispersed, 
and dropped in twos and threes, this favourable 
disposition of circumstances being the result of 
some previoushard walking, — ^when a fewstraggling 
red-legged rascals rose, some of them flying over 
the grass, quite low, and calling, others partly flying 
and running, so that by the time I bad reached 
the spot where I intended to have done so much 
execution, not a single bird was left : they had all 
taken flight, in company with the red legs, over 
a bare, open country. 

In addition to this nuisance, they spoil all dogs, 
by their continual running when you find them 
either in turnips or heather. They are certainly a 
fine bird to shoot at, when you can surprise them, 
either in heather or brushwood, or turnips, but this 
is not often the case. The disadvantages of having 
this bird on an estate are so numerous, that it has 
always been surprising to me that any sports- 
man should allow them to remain, the only thing 
in their favour being their appearance. The only 
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way to get rid of these birds is to destroy them 
and their nest during the breeding season. 

No game is more easily preserved, and the 
stock of them more readily increased, than par- 
tridges, where the soil is suitable. Two years' 
forbearance, with care, will easily get up a good 
head, if only a few coveys be left, as partridges 
generally have from 14 to 18 eggs, and some- 
times, though rarely, as many as 20 ; there is, 
however, frequently one bad egg, and one or two 
birds may die young, especially if the season be 
unfavourable, so that from 14 to 16 birds, on 
the 1st, may be considered a good covey. 

If all your young birds be left, you cannot 
calculate upon a covey for each brace, as there 
are always more cocks than hens; but the in- 
crease under two years' forbearance, and mode- 
rate shooting on the third year, will be found to 
be very great, of course every precaution having 
"been taken to destroy vermin, and counteract 
poaching. Directions as to the former I have 
given in another chapter ; and as to the latter, if 
you suspect netting, it will be necessary to have 
all your fields in which you think a net could be 
used, where birds jug, staked with blackthorn, at 
such intervals as will prevent a net being used. This 
precaution ought be taken immediately after the 
harvest. In the winter, when snow is on the ground, 
the keeper will of course keep a good look-out. 

9 2 
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REARING PARTRIDGES FROM EGGS. 

If you can get eggs, partridges are easily raised 
under hens. A particular sort of hen (the ban- 
tam) has been specially recommended^ but I have 
found the ordinary one answer every purpose. 
Having a number of these at your disposal in the 
different farmyards in the neighbourhood, the 
partridges' eggs must be placed under them when 
they are sitting, and their own eggs withdrawn, 
and this can be easily done, without in the 
slightest degree alarming the hens, by the farm- 
servant who is in the habit of attending upon and 
feeding the poultry. Whenever the bird leaves 
the nest, a few days before hatching, it will be as 
well to sprinkle warm milk-and-water on the eggs. 
As soon as the birds are hatched, or perhaps on 
the following day, if it can be conveniently 
postponed, as the young birds do not partake 
of any food under twenty-four hours, but derive 
all their support from the warmth imparted under 
the wings of the mother, they must be placed 
under a coop, with the old bird : this coop must 
have been constructed expressly, having a bottom 
to it, and small intervals in front through which 
the young birds can pass ; to this, however, there 
must be a second coop attached, with open work, 
covered with netting, affording space for them to 
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run about. After a few days, when the young 
birds become accustomed to the spot, the netting 
from the outer coop may be removed during the 
day, but replaced at night as a protection from 
vermin* The best place to have your coops is in 
an old kitchen-garden, walled in, as in this they 
will be more secure, and finding plenty of food, 
more readily learn to take care of themselves. 
In the first instance, you must feed them with 
eggs boiled hard, chopped up with cress, and with 
an abundant supply of ants' eggs: the latter is 
the best food you can give them. 

Select a good aspect for your coops, so that the 
birds may have the benefit of the morning and mid- 
day sun, and be sheltered from the north winds. 
The young birds require great attention, and must 
be fed regularly three or four times a-day: each 
bird will require about one egg daily. If the 
weather be wet and cold, they vrill be very liable to 
a disease called the pip, and will require extra care 
and immediate attention, as they soon succumb to 
the first attacks of the malady if it be not counter- 
acted, and these exhibit themselves by the bird's 
gasping for breath as if he were nearly suf- 
focated, accompanied by weakness, so that in 
attempting to walk he falls down. Something of 
a stimulating character I have known afford 
instant relief and save the bird : three-fourths 
black pepper and one-fourth mustard, mixed 
F 3 
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together with a little butter, and made into small 
pills, and one pill given daily to each bird. Even 
if the birds be quite well, but the weather wet, 
one of these pills given on alternate days will be 
beneficial, acting as a preventive. It will be 
much better to have the coops upon some gravelly 
ground than upon turf; if near to some groundsil 
and lettuce so much the better. Pheasants can be 
reared in the same manner. Curds are also a good 
and safe food for young birds, but the staple food 
must be ants' eggs. 

Young pheasants are also subject to a disease 
called the gapes ; this may be cured by the same 
remedy as the pip. The coops of both partridge 
and pheasant ought to be moved every morning ; 
if they be placed on the grass, it ought to be 
mowed short, and they ought not to be let out 
of their coops till the dew be ofi*. Little heaps 
of gravel should be made for them to roll them- 
selves in. No water should be given till they are 
a month old, and then some safiron must always 
be put in it. As the birds become strong, boiled 
rice may be given in addition to their other 
food, especially if it be observed that they have 
diarrhoea, to which they are sometimes subject. 
Should rice fail in stopping it, some alum may be 
boiled with it. Should it not be possible to pro- 
cure a sufficient supply of ants' eggs, then mag- 
gots, or the larvae of wasps, may be used. The 
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fbrmer may be procured from horse-^flesh or bul- 
lock's liver, hung up in a warm place, under trees, 
with a tub underneath, with bran in it, to receive 
them. The larvse, if not wanted for immediate 
use, must be baked, to keep them serviceable, 
and prevent their arriving at maturity. 



PHEASANT SHOOTING. 

In former days, when game was not so abund- 
ant, nor so highly preserved as at the present 
time, spaniels were generally in use for pheasant 
shooting; and in a country where the fields 
were small, and surrounded by thick hedgerows 
and shaws, spaniels afibrded excellent sporty 
particularly to two guns, one being on either 
side of the fence, especially where there was 
a mixture of game. With two brace of good 
spaniels, and one good beater, the widest hedge* 
row or shaw will be thoroughly ransacked, and 
every head of game forced out either on one side 
or the other ; and as these lively and excitable 
little dogs are bustling about and giving tongue, 
the sportsman is kept in a continual state of plea- 
surable excitement, as to what kind of game is 
to succeed that which has just made its appear- 
ance ; and as all sorts of game resort to hedge- 
f4 
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rows and shaws, they become a sort of sporting 
lottery, from which, in addition to pheasants, 
partridges, hares, and rabbits, an extra and unex- 
pected prize, in the shape of a woodcock, may fre- 
quently be secured. In fact, in the winter, when 
the leaf is off, I don't know of prettier or more 
amusing sport than hedgerow and shaw shooting, 
with two brace of spaniels and a brother sports- 
man, in a country not overstocked with game, but 
where there is a slight sprinkling of everything, 
so that, with good shooting and a little fagging, a 
tolerable bag may be made. But this sort of old- 
fashioned shooting, which I partook of con- 
stantly in my younger days, and remember with 
pleasure, is now superseded by a different style 
of proceeding, consequent on the new and exten- 
sive system of preservation of game, but espe- 
cially of pheasants. 

In former days, if two guns killed their five or 
six brace of pheasants, with a mixture of par- 
tridges, hares, rabbits, and two or three wood- 
cocks, the sport was considered most satisfactory ; 
but now pheasants are all reserved for one or two 
great days, and if two or three hundred are not 
killed, "the battue" is thought nothing of; hence 
the number of pheasants, with loads of other game, 
sufficient for a winter's sport for two or three guns, 
that is sacrificed to the gratification of having 
one or two great days : and this vast slaughter is 
committed without the aid of any dogs, beyond, 
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perhaps, a brace of retrievers, to the very small 
gratification of any genuine sportsman. How- 
ever, the good shots, when invited on these occa- 
sions, are generally forthcoming ; it 's a change, 
and the opportunity of exhibiting their skill is 
afforded. 

The general mode of proceeding is to collect 
the best and most crack shots of the neighbour- 
hood, bad shots being scrupulously avoided, as 
well as those who kill their game too near, and 
thereby render it unfit for the market, as these 
battues are generally a matter of business as well 
as pleasure. These being assembled, the covers 
are driven, by a number of men and boys, up 
to particular points, at which the guns are placed 
in line, and as there is generally a net round 
the cover, and in different directions through it, 
so as to divide the beats, with perhaps a small 
outlet to the last beat, the sport is tolerably 
•divided, and shots are generally secured at all 
sorts of game which the cover affords, and im- 
mense slaughter effected. 

Pheasants, from their indisposition to rise and 
their predisposition to run, generally proceed to- 
wards the guns so soon as the least noise takes 
place in cover ; but few rise till they are driven 
into close quarters by the beaters, and compelled 
to take wing in self-defence. If there were no 
nets to stop them, almost every pheasant would 
run out of the cover, and few shots be had, as it is 
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a singular facty that when pheasants reach a net 
which is only a yard high, instead of flying over it, 
as they might easily do, after having made a few 
fruitless attempts to get through it, they return to- 
wards the beaters. Some few of the old cocks, 
who have had the good fortune to survive a few 
** battues," hop over the nets with the agility of a 
greyhound, and make their escape as fast as their 
legs will carry them. Their fate is, however, very 
possibly merely postponed to the end of the day, 
when the *' grand finale" takes place at some thick 
corner of the wood, with a deep ditch round it, 
into which these old fellows have skulked, with 
several of their equally old and cunning compa- 
nions, to imdergo their final ordeal, as there is 
generally some desperate work just at last. 

Some, however, must escape, more birds fre- 
quently rising at the same time than can be shot 
at even by a dozen guns, and many escape during 
the loading, as on these occasions no man is 
allowed more than one gun, merely to obviate 
the danger which might arise from changing guns 
in the hurry of the moment. Many of these con- 
clusions of a " battue " have often struck me as 
resembling the finale of the fireworks at Vauxhall. 
Sometimes, if there be a thick piece of turnips 
adjoining the cover, this will afibrd one excellent 
beat at the end of the day. 

One gun may have an excellent day's sport with 
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one old steady pointer, on the day succeeding a 
battue, in the vicinity of the cover, if there be any 
good turnip fields or hedgerows. Those who have 
large preserves of pheasants object to their covers 
being beaten, or in any way disturbed, more than 
once or twice during the season, and hence the 
necessity of a " battue." There is some reason in 
this, as no bird is more easily disturbed than a 
pheasant, or who strays further without imme- 
diately returning, so that it would be a very 
losing game to disturb large covers frequently, 
merely for the sport of one or two guns ; but 
still there are always parts in every cover, where 
a couple of guns, with one steady pointer, or with 
a good retriever without a pointer, might have 
sport without much disturbing the cover or 
driving the game away: but this will depend 
entirely on circumstances, and on the relative 
position of the cover. 

If a cover be full of hares, and in the midst of 
an open country, where the tenants are allowed 
to keep greyhounds, and it be desirable to pre- 
serve the hares for particular occasions, such a 
cover cannot be kept too quiet, as it cannot be 
disturbed in the slightest degree with impunity. 
Hence the necessity of a good look-out, as in a 
coursing country tricks of all sorts are resorted 
to to make the hares leave the covers, in which 
case they make their forms on the fallows, stub- 
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bles, or elsewhere, according to the season of the 
year, and then are victimised by greyhounds ; but 
if hares leave a cover, pheasants do so much more 
readily, and stray to a greater distance, sometimes 
as far as two or three miles : some of them will of 
course return in a few days to the cover where 
they have been in the habit of being fed, if they 
have not gone into an enemy's country, and their 
return intercepted. 

It is very easy, in a favourable country for 
pheasants, to raise a large stock of them ; but it 
is most difficult to keep them when you have got 
them, no bird being more easily poached, both by 
day and night; and as there is no bird whose 
exact place of resort is more easily ascertained by 
the poacher, all the latter requires is a couple of 
hours unmolested by day to clear a large planta- 
tion : hence the necessity of unremitting vigilance. 
To keep a large stock of pheasants together, you 
must feed regularly and in particular spots. The 
poachers are aware of this, and are as watchful of 
the movements of the keepers as the latter are 
of them ; and when they learn that the keeper 
who has charge of a particular district is absent, 
they immediately repair to it, and commence their 
operations, one of which is called "hingling." 
If there are four men, they will, in a very short 
time, set two or three hundred snares at the end 
of a plantation, more or less, according to its 
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size, and to the quantity of pheasants they know 
to be there, and when these are set go round to 
the other end of the cover, and walk, at regular 
distances, slowly towards their snares, making a 
slight nois^ by cracking and breaking rotten 
branches, which will be quite suflScient to set all 
the pheasants in motion, and will be more effec- 
tive than if they had a dog, as he would perhaps 
drive them too fast, and make them take wing. 
When the poachers reach the end of tlie cover, 
the pheasants are taken out of the snares and 
put into a sack, and the snares removed; they 
then proceed to another cover, if they think they 
have time, or move off, as circumstances may 
suggest. Perhaps they have a light cart waiting 
in the nearest road, ready to receive the spoil ; 
if not, perhaps they conceal the sack till night- 
time, when one of the party comes and fetches it. 
Many co^'ers are cleared in this manner without 
the knowledge of the keeper ; and when the day 
arrives for the " grande battue,'* there is great 
disappointment, and the head keeper looks very 
foolish, not knowing how and when he was duped, 
although he cannot deny the fact 

I was once present when one of these " contre- 
temps" occurred ; more than half the pheasants 
were gone, without any appearance of poaching 
having been visible, and a regular watch having 
been kept both night and day ; and as a shot had 
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not been fired in the cover, the lost birds could 
only have been removed in the manner I have 
described, at some period of some day when the 
" looker-out " had been absent, which he did not 
choose to admit. 

Some persons place what are called maroons in 
covers, across the different pathways, to give no- 
tice of any one moving through the covers. I 
don't know whether they answer generally or not, 
but I recollect they had been set in the cover to 
which I have just alluded, and the pheasants 
were gone notwithstanding, and without the cog- 
nisance of any of the keepers. 

Poaching is also sometimes done in a small 
way by labourers on the land, by setting snares 
round the hedges; but these are soon detected 
if a keeper does his duty. Then comes the 
night-poaching, with guns, which is most diffi- 
cult to counteract or prevent, as the men who are 
engaged in this nefarious practice are generally the 
most desperate characters, and fully prepared to 
shoot a keeper with as little hesitation as they would 
a pheasant, should any obstacle be opposed to their 
proceedings ; and as they frequently muster in 
greater numbers than the collective force of the 
keepers, and as the latter are generally unarmed, 
except with staffs, the attempt to secure these 
ruffians is rarely successful, always most danger- 
ous, and not unfrequently attended with loss of 
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life. If the keepers^ under these circumstances, 
could identify the poachers, JEin important end 
MTould be answered; but this is generally most 
difficult, as the poachers frequently come from a 
distance, and are not known to the keepers, and, 
if known, take care to disguise themselves so as 
to avoid being recognised, and moreover generally 
threaten the lives of the keepers whenever they 
attempt to approach sufficiently near for the 
purpose. Only three years ago, a head keeper 
in Suffolk was shot at and killed by a poacher 
on merely attempting to identify him, without 
in the slightest degree, in any other respect, 
acting on the offensive ; and, very unfortunately 
for the ends of justice, when the supposed de- 
linquent was tried with those who were thought 
to be his companions, there was not sufficient 
legal evidence to convict any one of the miscreants, 
although there was no moral doubt either as to 
their identity or guilt. 

Where pheasants are very thick, artificial ones, 
made of wood or straw, placed in the trees, will be 
useful in deceiving the poachers, and saving the 
lives of the birds. Sometimes pitfalls in covers if 
the fact of their being made be promulgated, will 
make poachers shy of entering a cover. Furze and 
broom make a capital cover for a pheasant preserve, 
only requiring a good look-out by day. The best 
food to attract pheasants, and keep them in one 
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spot, is buck wheat, white peas, damaged raisins, 
and boiled potatoes. It is also a very good plan to 
sow some sunflowers, if there are any favourable 
spots for the purpose, as they are much liked by 
pheasants* 



SNIPE SHOOTING. 

At the proper season of the year, wheii snipes 
are abundant and in good condition, they ufTord 
excellent sport ; when out of condition they are 
sometimes as plentiful as at the height of the 
season, but only for a few days : they are then 
more diflScult to kill, and show less sport, being 
wilder and less accessible, and more irregular in 
their flight. From the end of October till the 
end of January is their season. In November 
and December I have usually found them in the 
highest condition ; but this will depend on the 
weather, as they are seldom plump and fat till 
after a few sharp frosts. In September and in 
March I have occasionally found them in great 
quantities ; but in both these months they are 
thin and of indifferent flavour, especially in the 
month of March : they are then on their return 
passage to their native countries, and are not only 
thin, but have a strong, rank, disagreeable taste. 
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In spei^king of snipe shooting, I allude to that 
which is had in large marshes and bogs (where 
fifty, sixty, and more shots may be had daily), 
and not to the casual shooting of a few in frosty 
weather by the brook or rivulet side ; and having 
had much experience in this sort of shooting, and 
having killed many thousand snipes, I can speak 
with some degree of certainty on the subject. 
Ireland is celebrated for snipe shooting, snipes 
being very much more abundant there than in 
either England or in Scotland^ twenty couple, and 
even more, being easily killed by one gun in a 
day. There are, however, fens in Lincolnshire 
and Cambridgeshire where excellent sport is to 
be had ; and in some parts of the west of Scot- 
land snipes are also very plentiful, particularly iu 
the Isle of Harris. 

I have had tolerable snipe shooting in Dorset- 
shire, Cambridgeshire, and also in Scotland ; but 
the best I ever had was in France, and there I 
followed it regularly and consecutively for seven 
or eight years, killing upon an average from four 
to five hundred couple a year. In the year 1828 
I first commenced operations in France, and 
during that winter killed 1232 head of game 
more than 1000 of which were snipes, the re- 
mainder wildfowl. My head-quarters were at 
Montreuil (on the high road to Paris, about forty 
miles from Boulogne). In the immediate vicinity 
G 
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of this place, I used to have very good shooting ; 
but my best sport was obtained in a large niarais, 
about eight miles distant, close by a village called 
Yilleres. I also had very excellent sport in a 
marais at Nampont (this place is the first post 
on the road to Paris from Montreuil). 

During the months of November and Decem- 
ber, these two marais, on particular days, yielded 
first-rate sport ; in fact, so long as there was no 
continuously severe frost, snipes were always to 
be found in tolerable abundance. The arrival of 
the first large flights generally occurred at the 
end of October or beginning of Nbvember ; and 
on particular days subsequently, when the wind 
and weather were favourable, the quantity was 
considerably increased by further flights. If the 
wind were in the south-east at night, and re- 
mained there till morning, there was always a 
certainty of sport, more especially if the day 
were dull and damp — a fall of rain, with a slight 
breeze, was always in favour of sport. 

On a very flne day, with sunshine, snipes 
always became scarce and wild. I have heard 
it asserted by some sportsmen that dogs are not 
necessary for snipe shooting — that they can walk 
them up ; but this is a very great mistake, the 
very best of dogs being requisite, no birds lying 
closer than snipes on particular days, especially 
when they are in good condition : wounded birds 
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will frequently not rise till you almost tread upon 
them, if not found by the dog. 

Setters make the best snip)3 dogs, pointers 
being too delicate to endure the continual expo- 
sure to wet. The former are very easily broken to 
snipes. As it is necessary invariably, when you 
can do so, to go down wind, you must teach your 
dogs to hunt at right angles to the wind (and 
they very readily acquire this mode of proceeding 
vdth proper management), so that immediately 
a point is made you can go down wind and head 
your dog, by which means you will not only get 
dose to the bird before he rises, but have an easy 
side-shot, either to the left or right hand, as you 
please, by the direction you take when you get im- 
mediately opposite to your dog. As nineteen 
snipes out of twenty fly against the wind when 
flushed, they are indisposed to rise as you ad- 
vance down wind upon them ; whereas, were you 
to go up wind, they would rise at a long distance, 
and at the same time give you a comparatively 
difficult shot, and on particular days you would 
not in this way get near a single bird. 

Snipes are generally supposed to be a difficult 
shot, and so they are if you go up wind to them ; 
but the reverse will be the case if you proceed 
in the orthodox and sportsmanlike manner by 
going down wind ; the bird will then fly slowly 
round you, and so far from there being any oc- 
o 2 
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casion for hurry or quickness, patience will be 
required to allow the bird time to get at a suffi- 
cient distance before bringing your gun to the 
shoulder. Always take good care to shoot about 
a foot before your bird when he is crossing to 
the right or left. When there is a steady breeze, 
the flight of a well-conditioned snipe is very 
even and steady, offering one of the easiest pos^ 
sible shots. No. 8. is the best sized shot if you 
do not expect any other game ; but if there be a 
chance of ducks or teal. No. 7. will answer every 
purpose — ^larger shot will not succeed so well, but 
cause disappointment. 

I rather fancy the marais in the vicinity of 
Montreuil are not so good now as they were for- 
merly, owing to the extent to which draining has 
been carried, and also in consequence of a great 
increase in the number of French chasseurs: I 
will not call them sportsmen, as I never met with 
one who answered our idea of a sportsman ; they 
are all what are vulgarly called Pot Hunters, as 
they will all shoot any sort of game on the ground 
whenever they can get the opportunity ; and as 
their dogs are taught to fetch their game, chase 
hares, and not " to down charge," the amount of 
noise and confusion which takes place after a 
Frenchman has discharged his gun and killed his 
game, can be easily understood. Many and many 
a good day's snipe shooting I have had spoiled by 
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them ; many a day the marajs (a marsh) vrould 
have afforded me a hundred shots if I had not 
been interrupted : but as they had a more legiti- 
mate right to be there than myself, I only make 
this statement as a matter of fact, and not as a 
just subject for complaint, except so far as re- 
lates to their mode of proceeding, which was as 
prejudicial to their own sport as to mine. 

The moment a Frenchman has killed a jack 
snipe, you will hear him calling to his dog at the 
very top of his voice to bring his game — "^- 
porte vite a ton maitre ! vite, apporte /"—and if the 
dog does not take the right direction, you will 
hear a considerable portion of that part of a 
Frenchman's vocabulary which commences with 
sacre nom^ &c. ; and as your attention will be 
naturally directed to the quarter from whence the 
noise proceeds, you will aometimes observe the man 
and dog both running, the man persevering in his 

address to his dog — ** Apporte / sacre nom / '' 

— and perhaps the dog giving tongue (this I 
have witnessed), the consequence of which is 
that the dog generally flushes five or six snipes 
before the unfortunate jack is found ; and when 
this is accomplished, and the jack deposited in 
the camassiere, or game bag, without which ap- 
pendage no French chasseur takes the field, 
.then, and not till then, does the Frenchman 
think of reloading his gun, which of iiurse has 
o 3 
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had the opportunity, from the moist atmosphere of 
the marais, of getting tolerably well damp, which 
is followed by an endless number of mis-fires (ac- 
companied by an additional quantity of sacre 
nonty &c.), which are attributed to the caps, and 
not to this unsportsmanlike mode of proceeding. 
The vexation and annoyance, as well as loss of 
sport, which would be occasioned by a brace of such 
sportsmen in a marsh full of snipes, can be more 
readily imagined than described ; and this has very 
often been my fate. However, French sportsmen 
are always very courteous and polite, and never 
offer you any intentional annoyance — at least, I 
never experienced any during the many years I 
phot in France.* 

None of the marais in the vicinity of Mon- 
treuil are dangerous, neither are the bogs deep, 
but there is sufficient water to make large boots 
absolutely necessary; and as the pace you are 
obliged to walk at, so as to avoid the holes from 
which peat has been extracted, is necessarily 
slow, the large boots will be found more com- 
fortable than fatiguing. 

Those who have attempted snipe shooting in 

* Except in the receipt of proces verbals from proprietors 
over whose lands I had inadvertently passed, they being 
very jealous of any invasion of their rights, in the shape of 
trespass Ti|(|hin their preserved inclosures. 
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wet marshes, without the protection of large ma- 
rais boots, have generally had but too good reason 
to repent it, as severe rheumatic attacks have al- 
most invariably been the consequence. If the 
marais boots are properly made, and of suitable 
leather, and the dressing which I have recom- 
mended is well rubbed into them, they will not 
let a drop of water through ; but these boots 
must not be used anywhere but in the marais, 
as the leather is very soft, and easily damaged-^ 
one day's cover shooting would completely spoil 
them. Two pairs will suffice ; but a third pair will 
not be ^*de trop^^ in case of accident, as you some- 
times may get in over the tops, as I have fre- 
quently done, and then they will require a longer 
time to dry before they will be ready for use, as 
they must on no account be dried by the fire, 
except at a great distance from it. It is a good 
plan to fill them with tow, and hang them up in 
the kitchen during the night, and out of doors 
in the day time, if the day be fine, until perfectly 
dry, and then they may be dressed, the composi- 
tion being well rubbed in with the hand. 

The boots ought to be made sufficiently large 
to admit of your wearing two pairs of woollen 
stockings, a second pair being essential to com- 
fort, keeping the feet warm and dry ; and as the 
nature of the ground where you are shooting 
will not admit of your walking fast, you will 
o 4 
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not find the extra pair an impediment to your 
progress. 

A friend of mine, who used occasionally to shoot 
with me, and who was an excellent sportsman, 
would never condescend to wear large boots, or take 
those precautions which I found to be so essential 
to my immediate comfort and subsequent health, 
alleging that getting wet never did him any barm, 
and that he experienced no inconvenience from 
either wet or cold : he however lived to alter his 
opinion, and to bitterly regret his imprudence, as 
he was a martyr to rheumatism ; whereas I have 
completely and entirely escaped all siniilar conse- 
quences. I have, however, been constantly wet 
through snipe shooting, in fact, soaked, as I had 
frequently the best sport in wet weather, but I 
never experienced inconvenience, or caught cold, 
during eight seasons of regular shooting in the 
marais. This I attribute to the use of the large 
boots, and other equally salutary precautions ; I 
always wore flannel and warm clothing. My 
practice was to remain in the marais as long as 
I could get shots, and get my gun off, and when 
obliged to discontinue, proceed homewards as fast 
as possible, remove my wet clothes, put on dry 
ones, and generally immerse my feet in mode- 
rately warm water. It is hazardous to remain 
stationary when you are wet, a severe cold and 
illness may be the consequence ; so long as you 
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continue moving, and keep your blood in active 
circulation, the perspiration is not checked, and 
no risk is incurred. 

The advantage of the large boots and the thick 
stockings, even should you chance to get tho- 
roughly Mret, by sinking over the tops of the for- 
mer, is to be found in their retaining a certain 
degree of heat sufficient to keep your feet quite 
warm, so long as you continue in motion. Of 
course after an accident of this kind you must 
take your boots off, empty the water out, and 
after having squeezed as much water as you pos- 
sibly can out of your stockings, replace your boots ; 
you may feel cold for a minute or two, but a little 
movement will soon restore circulation, and your 
feet will become perfectly warm, the heat being 
retained by the thickness of the leather. In 
the constant transition from the warm, stagnant 
water of certain parts of the marais, to the cold, 
chilling spring-water, which you encounter in all 
directions, the circulation of the blood is perpe- 
tually in danger of being interfered with and 
suddenly checked, if your feet be not protected 
by stong, thick boots. Having once or twice expe- 
rienced the bad and disagreeable effects of spring- 
water, when I have been accidentally exposed to 
it, under such circumstances, by not having had 
my large boots on, I can speak advisedly on the 
subject, and therefore recommend most strongly 
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all snipe shooters to be well provided with at least 
two pairs of large boots, and a good supply of 
the best and thickest woollen stockings. 

With regard to the "marais" in France, all which 
are bien commuTtalf yiz«, those on which the poor 
have rights of pasturage, and &om which they can 
extract peat, are accessible to the sportsman on 
his getting permission from one inhabitant. A 
marais cannot be closed except by the unanimous 
consent of the commune, and this ^is sometimes 
done, for the purpose of letting the same for the 
benefit of the commune. Of course a porte 
d'arme is necessary, as without it you are liable 
to an expensive legal process, styled Pracis Ver- 
half which any garde-^kampStre ^and there is 
in every village) or gendarme can institute 
against you, should he be disposed so to do, on 
finding you shooting without this protection. 

A marais is open at all seasons of the year, and 
the right of access to it, for snipe shooting, is 
neither influenced by Vouverture^ nor interfered 
vrith by la cldture de la chasse. You must, how- 
ever, be very cautious what lands you cross in 
going to and returning from the marais, either 
before the chasse is opened, or after it is closed ; 
for were you carelessly crossing a field which was 
not marsh land, and not bien communal, and al- 
lowing your dogs to beat it, although it was next 
to impossible that a head of game could be found 
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on it, you would, nevertheless, be liable to a 
prods verbal^ should the garde meet with you 
at that moment, and declare proces verbal against 
you. This once occurred to me; the garde" 
champetre having lain in wait purposely to have 
the opportunity of declaring his proces, whereby he 
igained jBve francs for himself, although he knew 
well enough that virtually I had no intention of 
violating the law. I merely crossed one field 
between the marais and the road — and this field 
was as bare as the road — but as my dogs were not 
at heel, he swore, on making his prods, that he 
found me " en chasse sur la plaine," and as this 
was after the cldture of the chasse^ I was fined about 
sixty francs, with forfeiture of my gun. Having 
violated the letter of the law, you are not obliged 
to give up the identical gun with which you were 
shooting, but one as nearly like it as possible, 
and this can be purchased for about twenty francs. 
The armourier, i.e. gunsmith, of the locality has 
generally a stock on hand of these substitutes, to 
meet the demands of the numerous fines infiicted, as 
no penalty is ever pronounced for delit de chasse 
without its including the sacrifice of the gun. 
If therefore your gun be a double copper cap, 
then the substitute must be one also ; and as for 
the locks, as the armourier said, ** pourvu que 
cela marche, voila tout." The garde de chasse, 
in my case, perjured himself; but as this worthy 
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functionary is always believed by the Procureut 
du Roi, and the letter of the law is invariably ap- 
plied in these cases, no explanation you can 
afford is ever of any avail. 

To procure a porte d^arme^ you must, in the 
first instance, obtain the permission of two landed 
proprietors, in writing, to shoot over their land, 
and deposit this written document, with fifteen 
francs, at the Mairie^ i. e., Maison de Fille^ or 
Town-hall. Afterwards, it is merely necessary 
to deposit the old porte (Farme and your money 
at the Maine, to obtain a renewal; and this 
you had better do in the summer months, as 
partes cTarme are only issued from one town in 
each department, and there is sometimes a very 
great delay in responding to the application, 
so that if your demand had been sent in only a 
short time before the opening of the chasscy you 
might be disappointed, as was constantly the case 
during the time I was in France. 

I mention this because although you might have 
paid the money, and subscribed to all necessary 
formalities, you could not safely venture out witb 
your gun until 'your porte d'arme arrived, as you 
are bound to produce it for the inspection of 
every gendarme and garde- champHrey who may 
request to see it ; and as an explanation in the 
absence of it would not satisfy the above function- 
aries, a declaration of proces verbal would be the 
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immediate consequence, besides an order to you 
to desist from shooting — and I believe a geu'- 
darme might seize your gun if he pleased. The 
gurde-champ^tre, under all emergencies, is, how- 
ever, easily appeased, a piece de quarante sous, 
in ordinary cases, sufficing ; but the gensdarme 
are incorruptible — so much so that I never knew, 
or even ever heard of, a solitary instance to the con- 
trary, although they seldom interfere with persons 
shooting, except at the commencement of the 
season, and then only during the two or three 
first days, when they are ordered out in pairs by 
their superior officer to explore the country, and 
make their report on their return. 

Their province when out is to ascertain that 
all persons shooting are furnished with a porte 
dHarme^ and also to declare proces verbal against 
any chasseur they may find either trespassing 
on any standing corn, or allowing his dogs to 
do so. This is a delit de chasse against the 
public, from which there is no escape when 
a gendarme declares his proces, but is easily 
compromised with the garde-ckampetre ; in fact, 
five firancs to each garde-champStre, on the open- 
ing of the chasse, makes them blind during the 
entire season — and this is very intelligible, as their 
pay is miserably low. Some of the private gardes- 
champitre are, however, a little more difficult at 
first, and require stronger arguments than the 
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former, but, with management, are not at all 
refractory. I never had snj prods after my first 
year's residence in France. A gardenihampStre 
cannot declare his proch except he have his 
badge of office on him ; and this consists of a 
broad belt round his waist, in the centre of which 
there is a plate, on which is written the name of 
his parish, together with his title, functions, &c. 
Sometimes, however, this plate is fastened on the 
arm ; but as it is bright, and may be seen at a 
distance, they frequently pocket it, when in 
pursuit of any delinquents, and only produce it 
when close at hand. As the gensdarmes are 
always on horseback, they are easily perceived 
from a distance^ and their appearance at any 
time is hailed by the legitimate chasseur with 
pleasure, as the poachers, with whom every dis- 
trict more or less abounds, and who are considered 
a great nuisance, are immediately put to flight, 
and do not reappear for several days. The bra" 
connier du village is never interfered with or 
molested by the garde de chasse, the latter being 
generally a neighbour, relative, or friend of his ; 
and if you make any complaint to the garde, 
his reply invariably is, " Mais, monsieur, il faut 
que tout le monde vive." 

I have sometimes known gensdarmes to have 
visited particular districts on foot, disguised in 
a plain dress, when commanded so to do by their 
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chefi in consequence of complaints having been 
made to the gendarmerie against certain indivi- 
duals for poaching, i. e., shooting without a porte 
JCarme. The gensdarmes^ however, never inter- 
fere with the huttiersy provided they confine 
themselves to their hut-shooting. There is one 
singular circumstance under which a gendarme 
can make a proch verbal, which I mention as an 
illustration of the paternal care of the French 
government, and that is, in the case of a chasseur 
being found shooting in his own standing com« 
The proprietor, when detected in this predica- 
ment, by a gendarme, is considered as doing a 
public injury, and is as liable to a proch for delit 
de chasse as a stranger. 



HUT-SHOOTING IN FRANCE. 

On the French coast, duck shooting from huts 
is so extensively resorted to by the peasants, and 
with so much success, that not only are the towns 
in the immediate vicinity of the operations sup- 
plied with wildfowl during the season, but even 
Paris is indebted to this prolific source for its con- 
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stant and abundant supply, as I believe they have 
no decoys in France similar to ours. Very few, 
if any, chasseurs pursue this sport as an amuse- 
ment ; it is purely one of business, and hundreds 
of the poorer classes obtain their livelihood by it 
during the winter months. It involves little ex- 
pense beyond ammunition, a gun, and a pair of 
marais boots, and no skill in shooting, all the 
shots being sitting ones, and at a short distance ; 
and as the barrel of the gun rests upon a bar of 
wood, or piece of turf, under the aperture through 
which the muzzle is presented, and as there is no 
occasion for hurry, the most deadly aim can easily 
be taken, especially when a large flight of ducks 
is to be fired into. I have known one man kill 
as many as forty wild ducks in one night and 
morning, for it is only during the evening and 
morning flights that any number of shots are had, 
wildfowl rarely moving during the night, when 
once settled at their feeding places, unless, by 
some accident, they may have been disturbed; but 
sometimes a shot or two is had during the night, 
especially when the moon is up. 

The places selected for the building of the huts 
are various; if on private property, permission 
must be obtained from the proprietor, and this is 
rarely refused;, but, in some localities, certain 
positions are so very favourable and lucrative, 
that they are let by the proprietors to the huttiers 
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by the season; but, generally speaking, four- 
fifths of the huttiers make their huts on "We» 
communal^** where they have a right to do so if 
they belong to the commune ; and as all along 
the sea-coast, at least in those parts where I have 
resided, there has always been a vast extent of 
marais, or marsh, which has been ^'bien com- 
munaly' the poorer classes experienced no ob- 
stacle to their obtaining their living in this man- 
ner. And no porte d'arme is required. 

There, is a sort of tacit understanding between 
the huttiers not to interfere with or annoy one 
another, so that when a huttier has once taken 
up a position he maintains it year after year, 
without being interfered with by his brother hut- 
tiers. Sometimes huts are located within a quarter 
of a mile of the sea-coast, sometimes at a dis- 
tance of six or more miles, the remote places 
being as good, sometimes better, than those in 
the immediate vicinity of the sea : the essential 
point is to be either near the feeding-ground, or 
in the line of flight taken by the wild fowl night 
and morning. 

I resided during several winters close to a large 
marais, which was distant about seven miles from 
the sea. In and about this there were from 
thirty to fifty huts ; and as the place of my abode, 
at this season of the year, was not more than half 
a mile from the scene of operations, I used con- 
H 
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standy during night to hear the report of the 
huttiers* guns, which resounded along the marshy- 
ground more like small cannon than fowling- 
pieces ; but as the arm generally used by these 
men is an old musket converted into a copper- 
cap gun, and will carry a pretty good charge, the 
loudness of the report can be well understood, 
somewhat augmented by the stillness of the 
night. 

The summer season is generally selected for 
the building of huts, in order that they may be 
made warm, dry, and comfortable: they are 
ordinarily sufficiently capacious to contain two 
persons and a dog. The places selected are 
sometimes on small islands or promontories com- 
manding a view over two pieces of water sur- 
rounded by reeds and rushes, occasionally at the 
edge of a piece of water, sometimes exactly in 
the centre of it, if the water be what is called 
an overflow, or artificial, which it very frequently 
is, by being supplied from some neighbouring 
canal or stream, and contained within certain 
boundaries by sods and turf conveyed and placed 
there by the huttiers. When this is the case, the 
hut is almost invariably placed in the centre ; 
and as the water is only knee-deep, the huttier 
walks through with his marais-boots, fixes his 
decoy-ducks to their different positions, and 
picks up his birds after a shot without difficulty; 
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whereas, in deep water, a man requires a dog to 
fetch his birds, and a boat to convey him to and 
from his hut, if it be on an island The most 
convenient places, therefore, are where the water 
is shallow, and quite as good as those where the 
water is deep, if the spot be judiciously selected 
relatively to the line of flight of the fowl ; and 
this is easily ascertained, as it is a curious fact in 
natural history, respecting the instincts of birds 
of passage, that year after year they may be 
observed arriving and departing to and from pre- 
cisely the same direction, as if a road were marked 
out in the heavens for them to pursue. And they 
have also a certain line of flight at night, when 
they come inland to their feeding-ground ; so 
much so, that sportsmen, in many places, remain 
in the evening to await the flight at particular 
spots, and have good sport. 

In the beginning of the month of November, 
I have frequently observed the arrival of wild fowl 
of all kinds, together with plovers and snipes, all 
coming from the same direction against the wind, 
as if they had all one destined point to reach ; and 
although all these birds of passage invariably 
travel against the wind, the large and various 
flights scarcely ever arrive except the breeze is 
sharp and cutting. A moderate breeze, although 
in a favourable quarter, is seldom attended by any 
large flights of fowl. From the 28th of October to 

H 2 
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the beginning of November, I have generally ob- 
served the largest flights of all sorts of birds of 
passage. On the 28th of October, in the year 
1828, at Montreuil, in France, I witnessed the 
arrival of the greatest amount of snipes, ducks, 
teal, and plover, I ever saw in my life. The 
wind was blowing strong from the south-east, and 
had been in that quarter previously through the 
night During the whole of the day I observed 
large flights arriving — snipes dropping in the 
marais, the plovers upon the plain, the ducks and 
teal in the river and different large pieces of 
water in the marais. All the huttiers were of 
course out on the night succeeding this arrival of 
the wild fowl, this being a signal for the com- 
mencement of their nocturnal operations. I 
killed, in four consecutive days, 120 snipes, with 
some few teal, ducks, and golden plover. The 
amount killed by the huttiers, of ducks and teal, 
was large. 

The huttiers seldom kill any other wild fowl 
from their huts besides the common wild duck 
and teal. The flights of widgeon will not drop to 
the call of the decoy-ducks. Sometimes I have 
known them kill a bird called " le rouge,'' which 
is considered in France the best eating of all the 
wild fowl : it is generally very fat when in good 
condition. The male bird has a reddish breast, 
and the bill is large, flat, and round. It is not. 
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however, what we call the red widgeon ; if any- 
tfamg, it is rather smaller. I have never met with 
these birds in either England or Scotland; I 
therefore suppose they are not very common, and 
have only very rarely shot them in France. 

I will now endeavour to describe how the hut 
is constructed, and give some slight detul of sub- 
sequent operations. When the spot is fixed on, 
and the size decided, a little trench is dug round 
the external circumference, to a depth sufficient 
to carry off any water firom the intended base of 
this nocturnal domicile. The centre is then ex- 
cavated to the depth of about one or two feet, 
leaving an intervening space sufficient for two 
persons to sit down comfortably. The super- 
structure, which is of circular form, is then made 
by willow or hazel branches fixed deeply and 
firmly in the sides, the longer and stronger ones 
forming a semicircle, by each point being fixed in 
the ground at the opposite sides of the excava- 
tion : a small opening is left either in the front 
or in the rear, to admit of the huttier s access. 
When the woodwork is completed, straw and 
dry rushes are introduced thickly between the 
branches, and strongly interwoven ; there is then 
a final covering of turf, with the sward outside, so 
as to give the hut, when finished, the appearance 
of a mound of earth. A door is made to close 
the aperture through which the passage is effected, 
H 3 
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the external part of which is also covered with 
turf. There are also several loopholes, through 
which the huttier can either command a view of 
his piece of water, or pass his gun through when 
occasion may require : these he keeps filled with 
straw, removing, and replacing again, as occasion 
may require. Huts, when made in the manner 
which I have described, are very warm and com- 
fortable, in fact sometimes too warm. There is, 
of course, always a good supply of straw, fern, or 
dry rushes at the bottom, and with sometimes a 
board or two underneath. I have often found them 
very serviceable as a place of refuge from a heavy 
storm during the day, when out snipe shooting. 

From three to five decoy-ducks are generally 
used — if three, then one mallard; if five, then 
two — and these are tied by the leg, in the water, 
to stakes driven in for the purpose, and are placed 
at respective distances, some on one side of the 
water, some on the other, so as to leave the centre 
clear for the reception and killing of the wild fowl, 
without molestation or injury to the decoy-birds. 
The wild fowl will, however, drop frequently quite 
close to the tame birds, in which case the huttier 
is obliged to exercise patience, till a fair oppor- 
tunity presents itself of his being able to secure 
the most productive shot, clear of his own ducks, 
by availing himself of the moment when the 
largest number may be together. When the water 
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surrounding the but is too deep to admit of the 
stakes being driven into the ground^ as is gene- 
rally the case in those positions which are natu- 
rally insular, a long cord is drawn across the pool 
of water^ and secured on the banks of the oppo- 
site sides, and the decoy-ducks are fastened to 
this cord at intervals, and when ducks are killed 
a dog is required to bring them, or perhaps a 
boat is used, which lies concealed in some con<^ 
tiguous reeds. 

In the overflows, or artificial pieces of water, 
the huttier, who is generally provided with 
long marais-boots, walks into the water, and 
secures his ducks immediately, without any diffi- 
culty, especially if he has a dog to assist him, which 
most of them have, and then returns to his hut, 
reloads, and is ready forthwith for another chance- 
He ought to reload in the first instance ; but no 
Frenchman ever thinks of loading his gun, in any 
sort of shooting, till he has bagged his game. The 
man who is surrounded by deep water cannot 
proceed with equal celerity, as it sometimes re- 
quires time to secure his wounded birds; how- 
ever, rather than risk a delay by pursuing wounded 
birds too long, whereby he might lose a favour- 
able opportunity for another shot, he secures the 
dead birds, and as many others as he can on the 
spot, leaving the remainder till morning, when he 
has no difficulty in finding most of them, with 

H4 
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the assistance of his dog, in the contiguous reeds 
and rushes. Some, however, of course escape, 
and become prizes for the snipe shooter who may 
chance to beat the marais on the succeeding day. 
I have bagged many in this way, and many more 
which had been only slightly wounded, and could 
fly very well, but, from having been touched, had 
not left the marais, but taken refuge in thick 
rushes and water: these birds generally lie very 
close to a point. The huttiers sometimes, how- 
ever, beat the marais themselves at daybreak, 
with their dogs, in quest of their wounded birds, 
when they have shot into large flights during the 
night, and fancy any of them are lying in the 
vicinity of their huts, and often in this respect 
very much interfere with the sport of the snipe 
shooter, who is, perhaps, advancing to commence 
his sport just as they have finished theirs ; how- 
ever, on a favourable day for snipe shooting, the 
snipes don't leave the marais when disturbed — 
tjiey merely change their ground, and when not 
shot at soon drop again, but they don't lie quite 
so well after having been once flushed. As soon as it 
is light in the morning snipes lie remarkably close. 
November and December are the two best 
months for the huttier. Ducks are then most 
abundant, are in the best condition, and fetch 
the highest price. January is sometimes as good, 
if the weather be not too severe. " Les hut- 
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tiers'* generally take possession of their huts 
about half an hour before dark, so as to be pre- 
pared for the first flight. When I was in France, 
and in the daily habit of snipe shooting in the 
marais during the autumn, I used constantly to 
meet these nocturnal sportsmen proceeding to the 
scene of their operations, with their baskets of 
decoy-ducks upon their backs ; and before I had 
left the marais, the quacking resounded from one 
end of the valley to the other, relieved by an 
occasional shot. 

The majority of the huttiers remain all night, 
and, after the evening flight is over, go quietly to 
sleep and await the morning flight Some go 
home after the evening flight, if their cottages be 
close at hand, and return before break of day for 
the morning flight 

The birds used as decoy-ducks, although tame 
and domesticated, are, I believe, of the wild breed: 
they have their exact size, shape and make, colour 
and plumage, and the same fineness of the web of 
the foot; hence their efficiency for the purpose 
for which they are used : their quacking is inces- 
sant, and I presume intelligible to their wilder 
brethren in the heavens, as it is constantly re- 
sponded to by them, and occasions their imme- 
diate descent. 

Some of the huttiers adopt the plan of having 
one mallard in the hut with them, one of his legs 
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being secured by a lengthy cord, so that they may 
occasionally let him out to stimulate the quacking, 
when it has from any unknown cause moment- 
arily ceased. 

Common English ducks would be useless for 
the purpose of hut^shootingi even if you could 
induce them to quack as incessantly as these 
foreignersi as their invitation would not be at- 
tended to by birds of passage, their language 
probably not being intelligible. This fact has 
been ascertained by experiment, and may be 
verified by those who have large pieces of water 
suitable for wild fowl, by procuring a few brace 
of common French ducks, breeding from them, 
and confining them to these localities. Boosting 
places may be made for them amongst the reeds, 
on the sides of the water, or on an island if there 
be one, so that they may be on the water at all 
times when their instinct may take them there; 
and it will then be seen that as soon as the pas- 
sage of wild fowl, in the early part of winter, 
commences, your Frenchmen will have nume- 
rous companions. 

If the pool be extensive, have places of conceal- 
ment suitable for the breeding of fowl, and away 
from any thoroughfare, so that the wild fowl are 
not liable to be disturbed, and of course not shot 
at. Many will remain to breed, of both ducks and 
teal; the two latter breed in Scotland in the 
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heather, and amongst rushes contiguous to the 
fresh-water lochs, and give very good sport in the 
months of July and August, after which, they 
make their way down to the sea-water lochs, and 
remain there for winter sport. 

But to return to the system of "hutting" 
in France, I must not omit to mention that nets 
instead of guns are sometimes used, and with 
success. These are fixed in a frame of slightly 
made woodwork, with two wings, one on either 
side of the piece of water, the decoy-ducks being 
in the centre ; the huttier having a small cord 
fastened to the stick which supports either net, 
by the removal of which both nets fall simulta- 
neously, enclosing whatever wild fowl may be in 
the centre. If this plan were well carried out, it 
would be much more productive than the gun; 
but it would seem that there are difficulties in the 
way, from its not being generally adopted. 

I recollect a Frenchman telling me of a friend 
of his, a huttier, living on the coast near Etaples, 
having on one occasion enclosed so large a quan- 
tity of ducks that his net gave way in all direc- 
tions, and he only succeeded in securing seven or 
eight of them : his loss of course was considerable, 
and his friend observed, " il en a pleure du cha- 
grin." The probability is, that the net was some 
old fishing-net, half rotten ; but the fact of his 
having been able to enclose so large a number of 
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wild fowl IS sufficient evidence that the principle 
was good, and that his want of complete success 
arose solely from his bad tackle. 

I have occasionally been in these huts, but never 
had much sport ; but even if I had had, I should 
never have become attached to this description of 
shooting, as I dislike the confinement so much 
that no amount of game would be any compensa- 
tion. As a continuous pursuit, the greatest charm 
in shooting appears to me to consist in the induce- 
ment to exercise, imparting health, vigour of body 
and mind, and good spirits, not in the amount of 
game slaughtered. Of course every sportsman 
likes to kill a certain quantity of game as a re- 
ward for his exertions, but I don't think the large 
amount killed is always an evidence of the plea- 
sure and sport that have been had. 

For my own part, I would much rather shoot 
over a wild country where there was a mixture of 
game, where the result of the day's sport depended 
upon my own exertions, and when in the morning, 
before starting, I should be in a pleasing state of 
doubt and uncertainty as to the quantity or kind 
of game I might kill, — than shoot over highly pre- 
served land, where the amount to be killed was 
limited and fixed before starting, so that I should 
know nearly to a certainty how much I could kill, 
as well as the description of game. But "de 
gustibus non est disputandum," so I will say no 
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more upon this point, but return to my relin- 
quished ground in the marais and to the opera- 
tions of the huttiers thereon. 

As long as the weather remains fine and open, 
they go regularly every night to their huts ; but 
when there is no moon, and the nights are very 
dark, their chances of sport are much reduced, 
as the twilight is of very short duration, and 
when night once sets in, the obscurity is so great 
that although they hear the ducks in the water 
before them they are not at all times able to 
discern them so as to take a shot, and are there- 
fore compelled to await with patience their chance 
at daybreak ; but as one good shot repays them, 
they seldom desert their posts. 

When a frost takes place, if it only lasts a 
few days, it does not much interfere with their 
sport, or, rather, success. They break the ice 
with a pole, fix their decoy-ducks, and keep 
the centre as clear and open as they can, and 
sometimes make some capital shots. When 
the frost continues beyond two or three days, 
the nocturnal part of the business is relinquished, 
and they merely go to their huts in the morning, 
an hour before daybreak, and try their chance ; 
after which, they resort to the river, which in 
a severe frost gives admirable sport, and at- 
tracts a host of chasseurs, especially on Sun- 
day: then every man who has a porte JCarme 
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is sure to be out, and a great many who have not, 
immediately make a rapid retreat on the appear- 
ance of a gendarme. 

From Montreuil to Staples, a distance of about 
three miles, the latter being on the sea-coast, 
there is an excellent river for wild fowl shooting, 
in every respect suitable. In the first place, it is 
not more than from forty to sixty yards in breadth, 
till within a mile of Etaples, where it empties itself 
into the sea, in this latter distance being about 
double its former breadth ; in the next place, it 
pursues a very circuitous and serpentine course, 
forming inviting angles, comers, and nooks for 
wild fowl to drop in, and, as throughout the dis- 
tance the banks are high and overhanging, every 
opportunity is afforded to the sportsman of close 
approximation to the objects of his search, when 
either observed from a distance in the river, or 
seen to drop. 

The numerous turns and bends in the river 
(the banks being high) afford also endless places 
of concealment as the wild fowl approach from 
the sea, either at the usual hours of flight or at 
the rising of the tide, and first-rate sport might 
always be had during a frost, if not marred by 
the superabundance of chasseurs. Early in the 
morning, and sometimes during the day, when 
the weather was very severe, I have had capital 
sport; the flights of fowl were numerous and 
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large, and when the tide rose they came inland in 
quick succession, following the course of the river, 
and generally within gun-shot, some dropping in 
the river, others pursuing their aereal course. 

By keeping concealed behind a bank, I have 
fired on these occasions a series of very productive 
double shots in succession, and found Ely's com- 
mon cartridges very successful ; but although I 
have frequently fired into the middle of very 
large fiocks of widgeon, and almost constantly 
killed two birds with each barrel, I seldom killed 
more with the cartridge. But the advantage of the 
cartridge is found in actually killing your birds, 
there being no plunging or diving in the water. 
Nine times out of ten they fall dead ; whereas, 
although with loose shot more birds might be 
brought down, four out of five would be winged 
birds, and occasion much trouble, loss of time, and 
subsequent sport, even with a good retriever. For 
single birds, at long distances, I found Ely's cart- 
ridges unexceptionable. 

During several severe winters at Montreuil, 
the flights of wild fowl were large and abundant, 
combining an endless variety. I killed many 
birds that were unknown to me, besides ducks, 
teal, widgeon, sheldrake, wild goose, and swan : 
of wild geese there were many large flocks. I 
also saw several flights of swans; in one there 
were as many as twenty-one. I happened to 
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get a shot at one which was alone in the river, and 
killed him. The common and red widgeon were 
very numerous, but the most abundant in very 
severe weather was the black widgeon, which the 
French call " pilet/* The flights of these are 
large, there being sometimes as many as from 
twenty to fifty together. They are very tough 
and difiSicult to kill, and when only winged give 
the retrifevers much diflSiculty; in fact, without 
the further assistance of the gun, they would 
escape, as their power of diving and keeping 
under water is very great, and even as a sitting 
shot in the water, at a moderate distance, put the 
best of guns to the test — so much so, that it is 
better to avoid a sitting shot, although close, 
when you have a probability of securing a double 
shot on their rising, especially if the flight be a 
large one. These birds are, however, strong- 
flavoured, and not worth cooking. 



WILD EOWL SHOOTING IN SCOTLAND. 

The western coast of Scotland affords ample 
opportunity, during the months of November, 
December, and January, for wild fowl shooting 
from punts, to those who are fond of this arduous 
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and sometimes rather perilous amusement. In 
the first place, there is an abundant supply of wild 
fowl of every description, especially if the winter be 
severe; in the next place there are numerous sea- 
water lochs, receding far inland amidst woods and 
rocks, with various nooks, corners, bays, creeks 
and other favourite places of resort of fowl ; some- 
times small islands, having nooks and bays, par- 
tially sheltered by overhanging rocks. 

All these spots are of easy access to the "gun- 
ner" with his punt in moderately fine weather, and 
as many of them, on the retiring of the tide, afibrd 
first-rate feeding ground for widgeon, the weed of 
which they are fond being produced in abundance, 
the opportunity for sport is sure to present itself 
most favourably whenever the moon, tide and wind 
may be suitable. But even in the day-time wild- 
fowl of all kinds are easily approached in these 
localities with a punt by judicious management, if 
there be a slight breeze, and the day be in other 
respects favourable, inasmuch as, from being rarely 
fired at by any casual shooters, they are neither shy 
nor wild. 

The first year I was on the western coast of 
Scotland, during the autumn and winter, I fre- 
quently observed flocks of widgeon, from three 
to five hundred together, day after day, in the 
same sea*-water lochs, which might have been 
easily approached with a punt; but as neither I 
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nor those who were with me had either punt or any 
gun beyond common shoulder-guns, the widgeon 
remained unmolested, and appeared to take little 
notice of numerous shots fired at snipes and other 
game in the immediate vicinity of the lochs. They 
would, however, when disturbed by fishermen 
sometimes fly from one loch to another during the 
day, as there were two large lochs parallel to each 
other, and almost immediately proximate, being 
separated only by a small intervening promontory. 
These two lochs were also equally their place of 
resort by night, as the mud, which was accessible 
at low water, was covered with that particular sea- 
weed to which widgeon are partial. In these two 
lochs there were about a thousand widgeons; they 
made their appearance at the end of October, and 
remained during the winter. When occasionally 
disturbed by boats, or by the arrival of vessels, 
they took flight as far as two small islands, about 
a mile out in the open sea ; here, on several oc- 
casions, a few brace were killed by common fowl- 
ing-pieces, the facility of proximate access being 
great, owing to the favourable nature of the sides 
of the islands; but a large punt-gun, both here 
and in the two locjis, would have done wonderful 
execution. 

These islands were also much resorted to by 
wild geese, especially as a roosting place, although 
I have occasionally found them there during the 
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day, and killed a few. The geese arrive in this 
part of Scotland generally as early as August, and 
do much mischief to the farmers' oats, which they 
attack at daybreak, or perhaps earlier, and then 
retire to the islands to roost ; they, however, some- 
times remain in the oats during the whole day if 
not disturbed. 

The coast in this part of the Highlands is so very 
flat, that scarcely any chance of sport is afforded to 
the sportsman with any ordinary fowling-piece; the 
punt and big gun must therefore be resorted to. A 
large sized punt, about 22 feet, is the most con- 
venient, as it wiQ. hold three persons, will carry 
a sail, and in moderately fine weather is perfectly 
safe. J£ a punt be well made, she cannot be upset 
by any sea; the only liability is of taking water in, 
when either sailing fast before the wind, owing to 
her extremely sharp, narrow and shallow stem, or 
by being exposed to a heavy side sea. But a punt 
may be so constructed that she cannot sink, even 
if filled with water, by having air-pipes round her 
sides and in he rf ore part. 

The best materials for a punt are oak, elm, 
Norway deal of the best quality and withy ; oak 
or elm for her bottom, Norway deal for her sides, 
withy for her deck and bulwarks, and tough ash 
for her timbers; all the fastenings and metal- 
work to be of copper. I have, however, seen and 
used a very excellent punt built entirely of Nor- 

I 2 
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way deal ; she was light and buoyant, sailed well, 
and answered every purpose for which she was 
intended; she was 22 feet in length. A clever 
country boat-builder completed her under three 
weeks, with the assistance of two persons to do 
the rough work. Having witnessed her construc- 
tion at intervals during its progress, I will give the 
best explanation I am able as to the modtis ope- 
randi. I must, however, refer those of my readers 
who are desirous of obtaining fuller information 
to Colonel Hawker's admirable work. He is, in 
fact, the parent of these gunning-punts, having, 
I believe, originated and most unquestionably 
brought them to perfection, and the sporting 
world are much indebted to him for the elaborate 
and perspicuous manner in which he has con- 
veyed his communications. 

The punt whose construction I witnessed was 
built after Colonel Hawker's last model, but en- 
tirely of Norway deal, save the timbers, which, 
of necessity, were of ash. Length from stem to 
stern, 22 feet 7 inches; at bottom, 21 feet 10 
inches. The bottom planks were half an inch 
thick, the centre plank not being thicker than 
the others, as in Colonel Hawker's, this being 
a deviation from his plan. He recommends the 
centre plank to be 1^ inch thick, for the purpose 
of receiving the staunchion; but when it is in- 
tended only to use a single gun, it can be 
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supported by the deck, with the assistance of a 
copper rest at the stem of the punt, and moved 
as the gunner may wish, subject, however, at 
all times to the salutary restraint of a powerful 
rope breeching. A small block may be fixed for 
the reception of the mast. After the bottom planks 
are fastened together, and reduced at their extreme 
ends to their proper shape, a strong cord is then 
tied round tightly in several places, so as to give 
to the bottom a slight convexity of shape ; because, 
if the bottom were perfectly flat, the punt would 
neither sail so well, pass so easily through shallow 
places, nor be moved to and from the shore with 
the same facility. If the convexity were too great, 
it would make the punt less safe, but it ought to 
be so slight as to be scarcely perceptible, in which 
case it will not diminish its security in the slightest 
degree. 

During the time the bottom remains fastened 
(two days will be suflicient for the purpose), the 
sides may be prepared ; these may be three-eighths 
of an inch in thickness, height at bow 4^ inches, 
astern 10 inches. They must be inclined out- 
wards, so as to admit of the deck amidships 
being 9 inches wider than the bottom, i.e. 4 feet 
9 inches, the bottom being 4 feet in width. 
This external inclination of the sides is very es- 
sential to security. After the sides are added to 
the bottom, the timbers, which must be of tough 
I 3 
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ash, steamed or boiled, so as to render them pliable, 
may be fastened with copper nails, and securely 
riveted ; they must be at intervals of about nine 
inches. The decks may then be fixed ; it is im- 
portant that they be slightly convex, both fore, aft 
and elsewhere, so that no water can lodge, which 
would otherwise be attended with great inconveni- 
ence and some risk, especially in frosty weather, 
by becoming congealed, and rendering the gunner's 
movements thereon, whilst loading, insecure and 
dangerous. 

The decks may be covered with waterproof can- 
vas, which must fit closely and securely. Canvas 
painted on the outside will answer the purpose, 
and if applied to the decks immediately after 
they are tarred, it will adhere firmly and give 
strength to the punt without adding to its weight. 
When this operation is finished, the bulwarks 
may be annexed. These should be 4 inches in 
height forward, gradually declining aft to 2. 
Openings must be left for skulling; these to be 
closed when their use is not required, the moveable 
parts being made to fit well. There will be an 
aperture in the bulwarks fore, to receive the gun, 
and this part of the deck will be made suffi- 
ciently strong to support the gun with the as- 
sistance of the copper rest at the stem. 

The thowles or ruUocks may now be placed at 
proper intervals for skulling or rowing; sometimes 
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these are moveable, but I think it will be found more 
convenient to have them fixed, and there may per- 
haps be an advantage in having them covered with 
leather, especially for night-work, as the slightest 
noise will sometimes alarm and disturb widgeon, 
their sense of hearing being very acute. It will be 
as well to protect the bottom of the punt by having 
light, thin planks laid down, one-eighth of an inch 
in thickness; these to be moveable; and upon 
them you may place any suitable covering you 
may think proper to lie down upon. The open- 
ing in a punt of 22 feet will be sufficiently large 
to admit of three persons lying down conveniently, 
being 6 feet in length. 

When the punt is not in use, she ought to be 
protected by a light covering, fitting exactly over 
her bulwarks. The stem may be rendered more 
secure against damage arising from collision with 
rocky or stony ground, when forced through shal- 
low places, by having a slight covering of copper. 
Before the punt is used and put to sea, she must 
be well tarred in the inside, and the outside may 
be painted, with the exception of the bottom, 
which must be tarred and calked ; and this latter 
operation must be repeated at intervals, if the 
punt be much used, so as to make her perfectly 
water-tight. 

Slate-colour will perhaps be found the best for 
the deck and sides, but the nearer it approaches 

I 4 
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the colour of the water the better, so as to be 
as little perceptible as possible. There will be a 
copper fastening to receive the mast in the deck, 
immediately under that part which is open to 
sustain the gun. The mast will obtain further 
support from a block, fixed in the bottom of the 
punt to receive it, if the centre plank has not 
been originally made of sufficient thickness for 
the purpose; and this point is worthy of con- 
sideration at the time of building. The mast 
should be nine feet in height, the sail to corre- 
spond, with reefs, in case of necessity ; the rudder, 
as in all small boats, will of course be moveable. 

The loading rod for large guns ought to be 
made of the lightest possible wood, with a thin 
copper cylinder at the end to receive the powder, 
partly open on one side, so that when it reaches 
the breech of the gun, the powder which it con- 
veys may be deposited therein on the rod being 
reversed ; the person loading elevating the gun as 
much as possible from its horizontal position, so 
that the powder may reach its destination. The 
handle of the rod can be flat on the open side 
of this cylinder, so as to be sensible to the 
touch in the dark, in which case this operation 
may be performed at night without mistake. 

Suitable wadding can be had from any London 
gun-maker, and it is essential that this be securely 
rammed down on the powder ; attention cannot 
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be too particularly directed to this point, both 
for security and effective shooting. Cartridges are 
frequently employed, but as the amount of shot 
used -is large, it being often a pound, the paper 
which forms the envelope must be strong, and on 
this account I think they are objectionable, and 
loose shot preferable, as I am pursuaded that 
there is a very great uncertainty as to the dis- 
tance at which they may burst, and that some- 
times they do not burst at all, so that some of 
the finest chances may be lost I have fre- 
quently known this to have been the case, and 
loose shot will answer every purpose when the 
fowl are not very wild, and obviate disappoint- 
ment too frequently consequent on the use of 
cartridges. 

For widgeon and ducks. No. 1., I think, will 
be found most effective, although double and 
single B. are frequently used ; your chance, 
however, of killing numbers with these is some- 
what diminished, except when fowl are very wild. 
The sportsman must therefore be guided by 
circumstances as to the size of his shot. There 
is a coarse powder prepared and sold specially 
for these large guns, which must be secured ; the 
quantity will be the exact measure of the loose 
shot used, so that the rule applicable to ordinary 
fowling-pieces holds good with these larger guns. 

Some skill and tact are necessary in firing a large 
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punt-gun, so as to avoid the recoil, which is some- 
times severe, and I should recommend the be- 
ginner to practise first with a small quantity of 
powder, increasing it progressively till he arrives 
at the full charge, and can manage the same skil- 
fully. In taking his aim, he must lay himself down 
in the punt, having his left hand on the stock of 
the gun, so as to direct it, his cheek slightly rest- 
ing upon it ; with the right hand he will pull the 
trigger, taking care at the same time to let the 
stock of the gun pass under his right arm, suffi- 
cient pressure being given by his left for this pur- 
pose. A very small stock is necessary, as far as 
the butt end is concerned, about half the length of 
a usual fowling-piece, as it is not intended to put 
this stock to the shoulder. 

If the gun be properly managed at the time 
of firing, the rope breeching will be found suffi- 
cient to counteract the eflTect of the recoil, without 
any other apparatus, provided the gun be of mode- 
rate size, and not overloaded. From the largest 
size guns the recoil was found to be so great, that 
a contrivance of some sort in addition to the 
rope breeching was found to be necessary to 
counteract it, and Colonel Hawker invented a 
spring swivel for the purpose, the gun at the same 
time resting on a stanchion fixed to the bottom of 
the punt. How this answered I am not able to 
say, never having either seen or used one ; but 
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Colonel Hawker speaks highly in favour of it, an^ 
on this particular point I must refer my readers 
for information to the Colonel's admirable work. 

In approaching widgeon in the sea -water 
lochs by day, the gunner must be guided by cir- 
cumstances. Sometimes, when they are not wild, 
the best plan will be to allow the punt to drift 
gently down wind, till you get within shot, those 
in the punt keeping themselves as much out of 
sight as possible ; at other times you must go up 
wind. But this is not always either an easy or suc- 
cessful operation, unless you have the tide in 
your favour ; but wheire either ducks or widgeon 
have not been much shot at, and are not very wild, 
hy good management they will be easily accessible 
on a day which is in every respect suitable, with 
a sufficient breeze. 

The gunner, and those with him, will of course 
take care to be suitably clothed as to colour, this 
being as essential as in stalking. In approaching 
widgeon or wild ducks at night, you must on no 
account go down wind, as they would both wind 
you and hear you to a certainty, and be off before 
you came within shot of them ; but having ascer- 
tained the precise places where they feed, you 
must advance up wind as quietly as possible. If 
the moon be up and facing you, so much the 
better, you will then have a good view of your 
birds on the mud, and be able to take a more 
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deadly aim. Be sure to fire high enough, direct- 
ing the point of your gun to the furthest birds on 
the line which you intend sweeping. The best 
moment, if the moon and night favour you, is just 
before the tide is beginning to flow, for by that 
time the birds will have been several hours feed- 
ing, and have become settled to their position. 
Should you arrive too early, your chance will 
not be so good ; it will therefore be better to 
exercise a little patience, especially if the night 
be fine. 

If there be a large flock of widgeon, you will 
hear them long before you see them. If the noise 
be continuous, it is a good sign ; if it be only at 
intervals, it must be considered as a bad omen, in- 
dicating alarm and suspicion on their part, — you 
must therefore exercise more caution. When the 
whistling and purring is unbroken and continuous, 
you may conclude that the widgeon are busily en- 
gaged feeding, and settled to their ground without 
suspicion, so that, if you manage well, you will be 
sure to get a good shot. The sharp, whistling note 
proceeds from the cock bird, the harsher one from 
the hen. In the day-time the gunner will get 
many flying shots ; and as some of these may be 
partially unexpected, while he is turning the 
comer of some creek or bay, it will be essential 
to success in these instances to have a man who 
thoroughly understands skulling, and who will. 
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on the emergency of the moment^ give the punt 
the requisite and most advantageous directions. 

When crossing those parts of the loch where there 
is no chance of a shot, and where the sea is at all 
rough, it will always be advisable to have the lock 
and the muzzle of the gun protected with cover- 
ings for the purpose, and also immediately after 
a shot : this precaution must not be neglected. It 
would of course be better to reload instantly ; but 
where there are many cripples, the anxiety to 
secure them is too great to admit of this being 
done till the produce of the shot be bagged. You 
must therefore keep your big gun as dry as pos- 
sible in the mean time, and perhaps it will not be 
a bad plan to wipe her out before re-loading. 
Your small gun may be safely slung under the 
side of the punt, protected by a waterproof co- 
vering, and so placed, that if it were accident- 
ally discharged, it would do no injury ; the best 
sized shot for the cripples is No. 7., as you get 
into very close quarters, to give them a coup de 
grace. 

A common landing-net, such as is used for land- 
ing trout, will be found most useful to convey your 
dead birds from the water into the punt. A 
good retriever will be very serviceable, especially 
for night-work ; but none of any but a very hardy 
breed would be of much use in cold, severe weather 
— the small Newfoundland, of the St. John's breed. 
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I think, will be found to answer best The gunner 
will of course take care to be warmly clad with 
woollen clothing, with a light-coloured mackintosh, 
as an overcovering, to be used or laid aside as 
circumstances may suggest. He ought to have 
two pairs of thick woollen stockings on, and over 
these a good pair of long fisherman's boots, coming 
well up the thigh. Rather take extra clothing 
for night-work than insuflScient, especially in 
frosty weather, as it may be frequently necessary 
to be stationary, when either expecting the arrival 
of wildfowl, or awaiting the most suitable state of 
the tide. If the big fisherman's boots be objected 
to on account of their weight, waterproof over-alls 
may be substituted, and the common shooting 
boot worn. 



WOODCOCK SHOOTING. 

If cocks were more abundant, woodcock shoot 
ing would, I believe, take the precedence of even 
grouse shooting. As it is, I am one of those 
who infinitely prefer it to that or any other kind 
of shooting. There is so much variety attached 
to it; the spot in which you find the bird is 
so frequently unexpected; then his irregular 
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manner of rising, the peculiar flap of his wings, 
which cannot be mistaken, electrically vibrating 
on the sportsman's ear, especially if it be the first 
cock of the season; his varied flight when up, 
sometimes slow, heavy and oscillating, at other 
times direct and rapid as a hawk ; then there is 
always an uncertainty as to the direction which 
he may take, whether he will go to the right 
or to the left, straight forward, or come ex- 
actly towards you ; — in fact, there is sometimes a 
suspense of several moments, first between your 
hearing and seeing him, next between your see- 
ing and being able to decide when to shoot at 
him ; at other times you hear, see, and shoot at 
him at the same moment, and although you had 
only an instant's glance at him, are as successful 
as if you had had him in sight for several mo- 
ments. All these circumstances create an interest, 
and produce an anxiety with the keen sportsman 
which constitute the peculiar charm of woodcock 
shooting. 

But as this combination of circumstances can 
only occur in a wild country, amongst rocks, 
heather, brushwood, dingles and dells, the excite- 
ment and the interest which I attach to wood- 
cock shooting, may appear exaggerated to those 
who have simply shot this bird in England, 
where the uniform character of the cover is such, 
that the rising and flight of the woodcock may 
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present little variety; but still I believe it is 
rare to find a genuine sportsman who is not more 
pleased at shooting a woodcock than any other 
bird. Those who have shot in wild countries, will 
thoroughly enter into my sporting feelings on the 
subject. 

The woodcock is generally considered an easy 
shot ; but, notwithstanding this opinion, there is 
no bird so frequently missed ; and if the experience 
of good shots be appealed to, I think it will be 
admitted no great number of cocks has ever been 
killed consecutively. 

To this it may be replied, numerous chance 
and long shots are taken, because the cock, 
being a bird of passage, and also a tender 
bird, and easily brought down, the remotest 
chance is taken advantage of; but still, apart 
from this consideration, I believe more fair 
shots are missed by even good shots, than at any 
other bird; and, ^if this be the case, I think it 
fair to conclude, that he is not so easy a bird to 
kill as is generally supposed. If he would rise, 
like any other bird, at a fair distance, and be off* 
at once, I believe he would rarely be missed ; but 
this is not often the case, as he frequently rises so 
clumsily, and at the same time so near, that you 
cannot shoot immediately, but must await his 
departure, and are thus kept in a state of sus-^ 
pense, and sometimes of doubt, whether you will 
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even get a shot at all) as the direction he may 
take, when you are very close upon him, is always 
uncertain. And it not unfrequently happens, that 
a bird you thought as safe as bagged on rising, 
there being no apparent obstacle to your having 
the fairest shot in the world, by some extraordi- 
nary quick turn eludes all your skilL As you can- 
not shoot at ten or twelve yards, and as a cock 
often rises at this distance, you are obliged to 
wait, and just when you suppose you must have 
a certain shot, by his going either to the right or 
left, or straight forward, the coast being quite 
clear, in an instant he flies exactly towards your 
face, in so bungling a manner, that you could 
almost fancy he was wounded, or could not fly at 
all ; and, as you turn round to bring your gun up, 
you either stumble, or your gun is impeded by 
a branch, or he turns out of sight behind a rock 
or a tree exactly as you pull the trigger, and you 
thus, in spite of yourself, shoot behind him, and 
he escapes; and, as an aggravation to your disap- 
pointment, all your eflbrts to find him again are 
fruitless. 

But, on the other hand, it occasionally happens, 
that out of evil cometh good, for you not only find 
your lost bird, but, whilst in quest of him, a couple 
of others, and bag all three ; and this in pursuing 
the direction of your lost bird over ground that 
you would not otherwise have tried, the two fresh 

K 
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birds rising tinder your feet from places apparently 
the most nnlikely, thus affording you more than 
compensation for your previous disappointment* 
It often happens, at the end of the day, when 
you want one more bird to make up a particular 
number of couples, that you find one, and flush 
him several times without being able to get a shot ; 
and after haying searched in vain for more than 
half an hour after the last time you had flushed 
him, and having searched every favourable spot 
in the line of his flight where it was likely he 
might have dropped, you give up in despair, and 
feel somewhat vexed at not getting your last bird, 
and walk off homewards with your gun over your 
shoulder, devouring your disappointment, when 
up he gets off a piece of ground as bare as a road« 
but perhaps with a little rill in it, or one small 
bush on it, when down you bring him, thus ap- 
peasing your sportsman's ire, and making you 
fully satisfied with your day's sport. 

In a rough, wild country, where there is a 
mixture of blackthorn, hazel, birch, ash and 
dwarf, scrubby oak, with rocks and heather, and 
where there are many steep, rugged acclivities, 
inaccessible to the best of beaters, good spaniels 
are indispensable, as it is impossible to flush cocks 
without them. Even tolerable spaniels would be 
useless in many of these places, as cocks will not 
rise except forced to do so by good, hard-working. 
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persevering dogs, who thoroughly understand their 
business, and will go round and under every rock 
and blackthorn; for so indisposed are cocks to be 
disturbed out of these favourite spots, that they 
will often settle within a few yards from where 
they took their flight, and it is only by the per- 
severance of good dogs that they can be forced to 
quit them, so as to afford a chance to the sports-^ 
man ; and sometimes this is but an indifferent one, 
as they fly so low between the rocks and bushes, 
that the shot is quite a doubtful one. 

No bird lies closer than a cock, or is more 
difficult to flush when he is in a cover where he 
intends remaining, of the nature I have just 
described. In fact, I have seen a spaniel catch one 
before he would rise, although he was for some 
time hunting very busily close to him, before he 
winded, and rushed in upon, and caught him. At 
other times they are very easily flushed ; but in 
these respects they are influenced by the wind 
and weather, on some days being so excessively 
wild, that they cannot be approached within shot, 
except you go down wind upon them ; and these 
occasions arise when a change of weather is about 
to take place, especially after a few days' frost, 
when a turn in the wind arrives indicating a thaw. 
But generally through the winter, i. e. during the 
months of November, December, and January, 
they will lie well. The first two months are, how- 
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ever, the best, although I have sometimes had ex- 
cellent sport as late as February; but this depends 
entirely upon the nature of the season and of the 
country, as the peculiar weather which brings cocks 
to one place drives them away from another. 

In England, Ireland, and in the northern and 
inland parts of Scotland, the cocks which arrive 
in November remain there so long as the weather 
continues mild and open ; but as soon as a severe 
frost sets in, and extends beyond three days, the 
cocks move off to milder quarters; so that the 
western part of Scotland which adjoins the sea- 
coast is, during severe weather, a very favourite 
place of resort for cocks. The snow never lying 
long on this coast, nor on the adjacent grounds, 
nor on those sides of the covers facing the south- 
east, and the covers being filled with numerous 
springs, which are never frozen, may be the united 
causes of their attracting cocks in severe weather, 
their instinct apparently directing them to the most 
suitable localities. 

During a severe frost, I have seen as many as 
forty cocks in a day; nine out of ten of them in 
those parts of the cover which faced the south- 
east. There are two obvious reasons for this 
preference: viz. the small comparative quantity 
of snow to that which is found on the other 
aspects ; and the warmth derived from the morn- 
ing and midday sun. In fact, during the short 
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days, the covers which have a northern aspect 
scarcely get any sun, and the snow lies, notwith*- 
standing the sea air, till a thaw arrives. But 
even when there is no frost, I have invariably re- 
marked, that covers with a northwest aspect are 
not much frequented by cocks, although appa- 
rently in every other respect suitable. Amidst 
the open heather, where the ground is broken, 
and there are a few springs, I have frequently 
foimd them. In fact, I believe a very large 
proportion of cocks drop amongst the heather 
upon the mountains, in springy ground, on their 
first arrival, and remain there until the severe 
weather drives them down into the covers. 

I have already recommended spaniels for this 
sport, and I am convinced no dogs are so suitable ; 
in fact, they will find more game of any sort than 
any other description of dog, and are most agree- 
able to shoot to, being such vivacious and lively 
companions ; but they must be thoroughly broken, 
and kept well in subjection, or they become very 
mischievous and destructive of sport. An old 
pointer that you cannot spoil, and who will keep 
close to you, is an excellent accompaniment to 
spaniels, and will point many a cock which you 
would otherwise have passed. Spaniels, to do 
their work thoroughly well and eflSciently, ought 
to be attended by a beater who can manage 
and control them, and go with them through 
K 3 
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thick places as far as it is practicable, as there are 
many steep, rocky and precipitous places through 
which no man can pass, and which can only be 
thoroughly investigated by £rst-rate spaniels. 
And when you arrive at these you must always 
give your dogs time to work ; if you hurry them 
you may pass many a cock. 

In covers which can be beaten by men, they of 
course are preferable to any dogs, with one re- 
triever to find your wounded and dead birds* 
This 'method is, however, expensive, but the ad- 
vantage is great; you find almost every bird, 
and you are almost certain of having a fair shot 
within a moderate distance ; which is not always 
the case with spaniels, as they frequently flush 
cocks out of distance. This, however, in a wild 
country, is unavoidable, as there are so many 
places which are inaccessible to the sportsman 
within shot. He has, therefore, no alternative 
but to send his spaniels into them, and take his 
chance of getting a shot; which can be generally 
managed if there be two guns, by one keeping 
with the spaniels, the other going forward in the 
direction to which you are beating. But if you 
are going down wind, the second gun had better 
keep in the rear, as nine birds out of ten will go 
up wind ; so that, generally speaking, the second 
gun will have the best chance. When your dogs 
flush a cock out of distance down wind, imme- 
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diately stand still, and in all probability he will 
come straight as a line back towards you ; when 
you can take him either as he approaches, or let 
him pass you. Either is an easy shot, but the 
former is the easier of the two, if you have ac- 
quired the habit of shooting birds as they come 
towards you. 

The best shot for woodcocks is No. 7. with No. 
6. in the second barrel for long shots, or for other 
game. With No. 7., if you merely get a glimpse 
of the cock through the thickest cover, and hold 
right, you will be sure to kill. With large shot you 
may easily miss him ; and there is no compensating 
advantage for the use of large shot, as you seldom 
get long shots in cover : and, moreover, when you 
take a small bird full with it, you terribly dis- 
figure him ; which is an annoyance to good sports- 
men, who always desire to kill their birds clean^ 
A good marker in cock shooting is invaluable, as 
cocks frequently drop in such singular places, 
that you would never think of looking for them 
if you had not been told where they had dropped ; 
and also because, when you search in the right 
direction, you might also, in beating at the usual 
place, occasionally pass them if you had not known 
exactly where they had been marked down ; as, 
after being shot at, they will sometimes lie until 
they are almost trod upon before they will rise, 
and therefore very close beating is requisite ; and 

K 4 
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also, after being shot at, and wounded in the body, 
and though apparently not touched, they drop 
dead after a long flight. The experienced eye of 
the old sportsman soon, however, perceives, by the 
peculiar flight of the bird when he is body hit, 
and will observe him as long as he remains within 
sight ; but as woodcocks soon escape from your 
view, it only remains to follow the line of their 
flight, which is generally direct when they are 
body hit and fall dead; still many dead birds 
would be lost without a good marker judiciously 
placed: in fact, even when you see a bird fall 
dead, if it be at a distance, he is very difficult to 
be found, although you fancied you had marked 
him down to an inch. 

I have often seen men and dogs a long time at 
fault, when every one expected to pick up the bird 
the moment they arrived at the spot where they 
thought the bird must have fallen; and when at 
last found, all were mistaken as to the distance, 
although all were in line. But a bird is sometimes 
very difficult to be seen, especially a woodcock, 
when lying flat with his back only exposed to view. 
It is sometimes wonderful to observe how near 
the best of dogs will pass to dead birds without 
winding them ; in fact, I have seen dogs run over 
dead birds, actually treading upon them without 
finding them, although at other times I have seen 
them wind them at a long distance. But equally 
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good dogs in other respects differ much in the 
fEiCulty of finding dead birds. There is no dif- 
ficulty in finding a running bird with a good 
retriever, be he either Newfoundland or spaniel ; 
the dead bird is the only puzzle. But some 
Newfoundlands are wonderfully sagacious even 
in this respect, marking the places where the 
wounded and dead birds drop to a nicety, and 
going immediately you order them to the very 
spot. Spaniels I have seen nearly as good, as 
they have quite as good noses as the Newfound- 
land ; but they are deficient in the sagacity of 
the latter. 



DEER STALEING. 

To the sportsman who completely and thoroughly 
imderstands it, perhaps deer stalking is the most 
exciting and fascinating of all sports. To pursue 
it successfully qualities of more than an ordinary 
kind are requisite ; and sportsmen who might be 
completely successful in other pursuits might en- 
tirely fail in this, if deficient in any of the necessary 
qualifications. 

In the first place, foresight and judgment are 
required before attempting to approach a dis- 
tant deer, in calculating the changes of the wind 
in the different places through which it will be 
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necessary to pass^ to arrive at a particular spot; as 
it is well known to all conversant vrith this sub- 
ject, that^ although the wind should be in one 
quarter, it may be in the reverse in particular in- 
equalities of the mountains, on the same prin- 
ciple that back currents exist in large streams 
and sea-lochs. As the sense of smell in the deer 
is so very acute, that he would be sure to wind 
you at the distance of a mile if ever you chanced 
to be to the windward of him, too much caution 
in this respect cannot be exercised. 

The next qualities demanded are perseverance 
and patience. The latter quality is so important, 
that without it all the others would be useless ; 
as one moment's precipitation would lose the la- 
bour of hours, it being frequently necessary to 
remain for ten minutes or longer without moving 
an inch, merely to await the turning of the deer's 
head, to enable you to pass over one small spot of 
ground, where you would be for a moment in 
sight, imd if seen lose your chance ; and, as the 
sense of sight in the deer is as acute as that 
of smell, you cannot be too particular on this 
point ; tence, dress becomes a subject of import- 
ance, and worthy of attention. The nearer you 
approach the colour of the ground over which you 
have to pass the better, and the cap, coat, and 
trousers ought to be alike. A hat of course is 
quite out of the question for this or any kind 
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of stalking. Dark colours are rarely suitable. 
A light grey or stone colour is generally as good 
as any. There are usually numerous rocks on 
the mountains^ which are the theatre of your 
operations ; and this colour, which is not at any 
time perceptible at any great distance, may thus 
easily escape notice. 

Before commencing operations, make yourself 
thoroughly conversant with the nature of the 
ground over which you will have to pass, so that 
there be no mistake or disappointment. A good 
glass will be as essentially requisite as a good rifle; 
a judicious use of the former being preliminary 
to your effective use of the latter. If the deer 
which you are endeavouring to approach be Ijing 
down, his head will invariably be turned in that 
direction over which he can command the most ex- 
tensive view ; you must therefore take the greatest 
care, after having discovered his position with your 
glass, never to be, even in the slightest degree, 
within the range of his sight, as he would infallibly 
discover you and move off: but, whichever way his 
head may be turned, never for a moment advance 
down wind towards him, as he would instantly wind 
you, and your labour would be lost. If he be lying 
on the side of a hill, approach from above if you 
possibly can, never from below. You will fre- 
quently be obliged to crawl upon your hands and 
knees to pass a bare and difficult spot of land; but 
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without this trouble and great patience and perse- 
verance you can never be successful. If you manage 
well, and the deer be not in an unfavourable spot, 
you will, by availing yourself of the above sugges- 
tions, get within a fair distance to take your shot 
at him. 

Your ball will be most effective immediately 
behind the shoulder. In the event of his facing 
you, you had better aim at his forehead between 
the eyes ; and if his head be slightly turned, then 
between the eye and the ear. But should his head 
be raised so as to prevent this shot being effectual, 
and you are apprehensive of his moving, then aim 
at his throat or chest Should he not remain on 
the spot, nor drop immediately, you must not be 
disappointed, as the best-directed shot may occa- 
sionally fail in producing this effect He may run 
a few, or a hundred yards, or a mile, and then fall; 
but you should always have a good deer-hound in 
the rear, ready for the pursuit, this ally being in- 
dispensably necessary to secure your complete 
success. 

Be very particular in ascertaining to a nicety 
the exact charge for your rifle, as accurate shooting 
cannot possibly be attained without it A little 
practice at a mark at various distances will be ne- 
cessary to acquire this knowledge. At moderate 
distances you may aim almost point blank, at in- 
creased ones you must allow for the rise and fall of 
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the ball ; but you cannot shoot well without nerve 
and steadiness. Those who cannot avoid being 
excited will frequently experience great disap- 
pointment in the loss of the most favourable op- 
portunities; the only remedy is practice and 
experience. 

The next sport to stalking is lying in wait for 
deer which are being driven towards you by 
beaters ; and this is as exciting as stalking^ perhaps 
more so, as you see the distant deer advancing, 
and hear the shouts of the men, and are in breath- 
less expectation of a herd arriving by the pass 
contiguous to which you are in ambush, with the 
hope of killing right and left ; an achievement 
which does not frequently fall to the lot of even 
the most skilful sportsmen. But still as this feat 
is occasionally accomplished, the hope of suc- 
cess must also co-exist with the opportunity, and 
produce no little anxiety and excitement in the 
breast of the zealous and keen sportsman. In- 
deed, I have seen very experienced sportsmen 
much excited at the sport, especially when any 
failure has occurred, owing to mal-adresse on the 
part of any of the beaters or attendants. Some 
are so sanguine that they arm themselves with 
two or three rifles ; but these extensive prepara- 
tions more frequently than otherwise defeat their 
own object, by producing over-anxiety, and its 
natural consequence hurry and precipitation ; so 
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that the desire to do too much terminates in 
nothing heing done well. 

In awaiting the arrival of deer which are being 
driven towards you, you must take the greatest 
care from the moment they come in sight not to 
move an inch till you are prepared to fire; as 
they would instantly turn round and face the 
beaters, rather than approach you, so extraordi- 
nary is their instinct when danger is at hand. I 
nave known a herd of deer charge a whole pha- 
lanx of beaters, rather than approach one person 
with a gun down wind near a pass. I have also 
known the very best chances lost, owing merely 
to the whimpering of the deer-hound or retriever 
which was in the background, the gillie having 
incautiously allowed him to catch sight of the 
advancing herd. 

The largest and heaviest red-deer in Scotland 
are said to be on the Island of Jura. On the con- 
tiguous Island of Isla there are abundance of 
fallow-deer ; but these, as elsewhere, are very 
tame and easy of access, and are unworthy of 
the deer-stalker's attention. This latter place is 
celebrated for the excellence of its whisky, al- 
though Cambleton in Cantire contends with it. 
Jura is remarkable for three high mountains, 
which are called the passes of Jura. They are sup- 
posed to be 2,420 feet above the level of the sea. 
Both Jura and Isla afford excellent winter shoot- 
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ing, there being abundance of both woodcocks 
and wildfowl; the covers along the coast being 
peculiarly adapted to the former, and the nume- 
rous bays and creeks exactly suitable to the 
latter. 

These islands are to the west of Scotland, and 
within about two hours' sail of Ireland. Both 
islands are about the same length. Jura being 
twenty-six miles long, and Isla twenty-seven ; 
the latter eighteen miles in breadth, the former 
only seven. The sound of Jura is about seven 
miles broad. Black-game frequently cross the 
sound to the opposite toast during the time of 
the corn being in stock (i. e. sheaves), there being 
little cultivated land on Jura. 

Having witnessed their arrival from the sea, I 
can speak to the fact. The moors on Jura are in 
appearance as good as any in Scotland ; but 
grouse are not abundant, the ground never 
having been properly preserved ; and the island 
abounds in flying vermin of all sorts, it being a 
great breeding place for them, especially for 
the hoodies. There are some very good salmon 
rivers, which empty themselves into the sound. 
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THE ROE AND ROEBUCK. 

These elegant little animals abound in many 
parts of Scotland, and are to be found in woods and 
plantations. As they are by no means wild, they 
can very easily be killed, either by having the 
woods and plantations driven, several guns having 
been previously placed in the passes (which are 
generally known to those who are acquainted with 
the covers) ; or they may be hunted by one or two 
couple of hounds, and waited for at their pass as 
they come round ; but, in my humble opinion, it 
is most wretched sport. They lie so close at 
times, that you may come within a few yards of 
them before they will rise ; so that you may shoot 
them easily with small shot. 

When out woodcock shooting I have shot them 
with No. 6. ; but this can only be done when you 
can get a near side-shot, and are able to hit 
them behind the shoulder. When they are going 
directly from you they are not easily killed, even 
with large shot; and ought not to be shot at, 
unless you have dogs to pursue them. The shot 
generally used by amateurs is BB, with which 
you may kill them at seventy or eighty yards, 
if you can get a side-shot. If the country were 
rideable, I should think, with a pack of harriers, 
they would show excellent sport. 
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In Dorsetshire, some thirty years ago, I recol- 
lect its having been tried, and I believe that it 
succeeded tolerably well. Some that had been 
turned out in a park having escaped and bred in 
the open country, this means of destroying them 
was resorted to. But I do not believe they do 
much damage to com crops, as they live prin- 
cipally upon the young and tender branches of 
young trees, leaves, and clover. 

They are tolerable eating, the flesh being sweet 
and tender ; but they are never fat, and, in my 
opinion, very inferior to good mutton. The cote^ 
lettes are, however, very good, and the haunches, 
if larded, are eatable with a sauce piquante. 
The other parts are good for soup, which I 
rather fancy is the best purpose to which they 
can be applied. The roe is in rut from the end 
of October to the middle of November; and, 
as they go about five months and a half with 
young, they generally produce about the end of 
April or beginning of May. They sometimes 
have two young ones. The roebuck sheds and 
renews his horns every winter, and in March he 
may occasionally be seen rubbing them against 
trees, in order that he may get rid of the skin 
which covers them. In the second year he has 
two or three antlers, on the third four or 
five, and never more. There are a great many 
L 
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roe in France in the royal forests; but particu- 
larly in Brittany, where the woods are very ex- 
tensive. 



DOGS. 

Good sport depends so much upon good dogs, 
that to secure them ought to be a primary con- 
sideration with every sportsman. Little trouble 
and exertion are required for this purpose ; and as 
good dogs occasion no more expense than bad 
ones, it is a matter of furprise that the latter 
should be so frequently in use as they are. Bad 
dogs spoil sport and occasion disappointment; 
they both pass by and run up game, give you long 
shots, diminish your pleasure, cause irritation, 
sometimes loss of temper, and its very frequent 
sequel, bad shooting. 

Good sportsmen, who have time and leisure to 
attend to their dogs, either personally, or through 
the instrumentality of competent keepers, almost 
invariably have good dogs; bad sportsmen, seldom 
or never ; simply because, if they happen to buy 
good dogs, or have them given as presents, they 
generally contrive to spoil them, unless they be 
old dogs so obstinately tenacious of their former 
good habits that they cannot be either induced 
to move after a shot be fired, till the gun be re- 
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loaded, or to chase a wounded hare, if ever so 
much excited to do so. 

Now to the point. In the first instance, every 
beginner must buy his dogs; and there will be 
no difficulty in his purchasing good and well- 
bred ones, provided he will give a fair price. 
After this, the best plan will be to breed and 
break them ; and well-bred dogs are easily broken 
if the proper means be adopted. Never, upon 
any account, buy dogs without a trial, unless 
you receive the most unquestionable guarantee 
as to their excellence. A pointer or setter may 
be broken at eleven or twelve months old. In 
breeding, take care not to breed, as it is called, 
" in-and-in," that is, from dogs nearly related one 
to another, as the produce is generally feeble and 
deficient in courage ; rather send to any distance 
to breed from a dog not related, selecting for 
your cross a veil-bred and well-made dog, and 
one possessing first-rate qualities. A good work- 
ing dog, with good temper, first- rate nose and 
stanchness, good legs and feet, and breadth of 
chest, is one not likely to disappoint you. Work, 
in my opinion, is the first consideration, as all 
other good points, however excellent they may 
be, will be of little value without this quality ; 
but there will be no difficulty in obtaining all 
you require if you will only give yourself the 
trouble to make the proper inquiries; and the 

X. 2 
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satisfaction and pleasure derivable from the pos- 
session and use of good dogs will be an ample 
reward for any exertion or pains you may have 
incurred to secure them. 

As to breaking dogs^ when they are about 
eleven or twelve months old^ or perhaps earlier^ as 
circumstances may suggest, let them be brought 
home from their walks and shut up in a ken- 
nel, or fastened separately to dog boxes; and 
let the person who is to break them take them 
out every day for two or three hours, so as to 
become thoroughly acquainted with them and on 
friendly terms with them; in fact, to be with 
them as much as possible ; for more is to be done 
with all dogs, both young and old, by kind treat- 
ment, than by severity and harshness. Then let him 
endeavour to make them thoroughly docile and 
obedient ; to know their names, to come instantly 
to call, to drop immediately to hand. When this is 
accomplished, he may show them game with an old, 
steady dog. It is better, at the commencement, 
only to take one young dog out at a time. If he 
be very high-spirited, wild, and inclined to chase 
and run in, then put on a spike collar with a long 
cord to it ; and when you perceive him disposed 
to advance too rapidly, put your foot upon the 
cord. This check, administered a few times, will 
make him cautious and careful. Should he be 
very wild and disposed to run riot, and get out of 
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your reach and chase game, do not flog him ; but 
have a boy to hold the end of the cord and check 
him every time he attempts to advance on your 
old dog, who may be either standing or drawing 
upon game; and this will be a suflicient and 
effective punishment. 

In this manner I have broken the wildest 
setters in a week or ten days, without much in- 
terference with my sport, being out every day, 
and killing much game. When a young dog has 
felt the spike collar* once or twice, he becomes 
cautious, and will keep close to you; and thu«, 
as you advance to your dogs drawing on game, 
or pointing at it, the young dog is afforded 
every opportunity of learning his business, and 
the boy in the rear with the cord in his hand 
prevents all interference with your sport, and 
will be ready to make him down charge every 
time the gun is discharged, by giving him a smart 
jerk with the cord should he attempt to dash 
forward, and repeating the same till he goes 
down to charge properly. When broken in this 
manner, dogs become very stanch, and seldom 
or never require subsequent correction ; and it is 
a far easier and shorter method, than without 
the gun, especially if they have received, in the 
first instance, that preliminary instruction which 
I have suggested. 

* In French " collier de force.'* 
L 3 
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Dogs taken into the field before they have 
learnt obedience in any shape or way, are much 
more difficult to be broken; it is, in fact, be- 
ginning at the wrong end ; the whip is brought 
into action, and much severity resorted to; and 
this is frequently done by keepers who do not 
understand their business. Give dogs plenty 
of work, kill game to them, and be particular 
not to overlook any fault, and you will have no 
trouble with them, if you have commenced pro- 
perly with them in the first instance; — you will 
then find them quite ready to down charge, back, 
and do all that is requisite. The above is the 
main secret with regard to making good dogs, 
and keeping them so. The best of dogs, shut up 
in a kennel, and only worked occasionally, will 
commit faults, especially if they do not know the 
person well who shoots to them. 

You cannot be too particular as to making 
dogs down charge; this is so essentially neces- 
sary to ensure good sport, that it must never be 
overlooked or lost sight of; it is the first act 
of obedience, upon which all others are founded. 
The sportsman will, of course, on no account 
stir one inch after havi'ng discharged his gun, till 
he has reloaded it. No dogs will down charge 
well if this be not strictly attended to. A good 
sportsman will rather lose fifty birds than move. 
Want of attention to this fundamental principle 
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in shooting, on the part of impatient and over- 
eager sportsmen, I believe to be the fertile cause 
of accident ; and it is at the same time subversive 
of sport, and almost invariably defeats its own 
object. 

The more work you give setters the better they 
will generally behave; at least, I have always found 
it so ; and having shot many thousand head of game 
to setters, I have a great partiality to them. For 
general work for all seasons and all weather, I 
prefer them infinitely to pointers ; they are much 
more hardy, will do more work, and are not so 
liable to become footsore, or chafed by the 
heather as high-bred pointers; neither are they 
subject to be chilled in cold weather. If the 
weather be hot, dry, and sultry, then it must be 
admitted, that pointers have the advantage on the 
hills ; but there is rarely a lack of moisture on 
the moors. The best plan for those who can 
afford it, is to have both pointers and setters, 
und work them alternately, as circumstances may 
suggest. Three days a week are sufficient for 
pointers; but setters maybe worked almost every 
day if you get the right breed. It must be 
borne in mind that there are many different 
breeds of setters, varying in size, shape, colour, 
and quality, but more particularly as to work. 
There is a large, heavy breed, very steady and 
stanch, with good nose, but useless on the moors, 

. L 4 
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being incapable of fatigue and very subject to 
lameness in the shoulder. This breed is, of course, 
to be scrupulously avoided. They are generally 
of a red and white colour. I do not mean to say 
that all setters of this colour are of this descrip* 
tion, as I have met wdth some first-rate dogs in 
every respect, red and white, but they have 
always been large. 

The breed I have found best in every respect is a 
light-built, small setter, with long, smooth, silky 
hair, much feathered about the legs, and under the 
tail. I had this breed for many years. Many of 
them were quite black, with the exception of a 
white spot under the neck and at the tip or end of 
the tail. Their produce was black, black and 
white, and dark red ; they had capital legs and feet, 
and were very broad in the chest. No day was too 
long for them ; and when in their prime, they could 
work every day in the week, and I never recol- 
lect them either foot-sore or lame. They were 
remarkable for stanchness as well as speed. 
Some of them invariably dropped when they found 
their game, others pointed and only dropped oc- 
casionally. Some that I bred backed one another 
instinctively the very first time I took them out, 
before a head of game had been killed to them, 
and gave hardly any trouble in breaking. 

I once shot over some setters, many years ago, 
which came from Sir John Shelley's, the very 
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best I ever saw. They were very fast, most inde- 
fatigable, had capital noses, carried their heads 
well, and found their game at a very great dis- 
tance. These dogs could hunt every day, and no 
day was too long for them. They were large, but 
beautifully made and very handsome; colour^ 
black and white ; much feathered about the legs 
and tail. Dogs of this description are more 
suitable for grouse shooting than for any other 
sport ; in fact, their speed is thrown away in field 
shooting, except it be in those districts where the 
fields are from fifty to a hundred acres; but 
pointers, perhaps, are better calculated for par- 
tridge shooting, as they hunt closer and more 
cautiously than setters, the latter being apt occa- 
sionally to run over birds if too fresh, and not 
kept imder by suflicient work, especially when 
they are young. 

For pheasant shooting, where they are thin, 
and not over-presers'ed, so as to make dogs not 
requisite, there is no dog equal to the Sussex 
spaniel; but in these times of preserving, pheasants 
are generally so numerous, that a few beaters and 
a retriever are all that are required. In strong 
covers, furze, or thick hedge-rows, spaniels aiSbrd 
excellent sport; very little game escapes their 
close hunting and excellent noses, but a relay of 
them is necessary, as they will seldom work 
throughout the day, especially if the covers are 
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strong and thick^ and a little wet at starting in 
the morning, and they take so much more out of 
themselves than any other dogs at the commence- 
ment of the day, being more eager and vivacious ; 
their subsequent melancholy aspect when done 
up towards evening, affords a very striking con- 
trast to their lively and sprightly appearance 
in the morning. For woodcocks there is no dog 
equal to them. A steady old pointer or setter 
may be made good for cocks, but they will never 
find half the quantity that spaniels will flush. 
This I have found from experience, having tried 
both on alternate days in a good cock country, 
the result being always most decidedly in favour 
of spaniels. No bird lies closer than a cock 
when he is not wild; consequently, a low-scented, 
close-hunting dog must have the advantage, in 
addition to his inferior size, enabling him to get 
under bushes and other places where a pointer 
or setter, even if disposed, could not so easily 
pass; but close as woodcocks lie on particular 
days, they are sometimes very wild; and when 
this is found to be the case, it is advisable to beat 
down wind as much as possible, otherwise you 
may not get a shot. 

When dogs are working hard, it is of the 
utmost importance to have their food ready for 
them immediately on their return .home, as they 
will then eat with appetite what they require, be- 
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fore they get upon their benches ; whereas, were 
the food not ready, they would retire to their 
beds, and be indisposed to move even when the 
food was brought ; and if forced from their 
benches, would soon return without eating half 
the quantity requisite. The consequence of this 
neglect and inattention, if persisted in, would be 
a falling off in condition, and inability to do 
regular work. Some dogs are very shy feeders, 
and require much attention on the part of those 
whose duty it is to take care of them ; and it will 
be frequently necessary not only to feed these 
alone, but to humour and coax them, and some- 
times feed them with the hand. By the neglect 
of this many a valuable dog is lost, the feeder being 
indifferent about his dogs, and merely placing 
the food in the kennel, leaving each dog to take 
his chance. The sportsman must either see his 
dogs fed himself, or have a trustworthy person 
to look after them ; otherwise, he will meet with 
serious disappointment. 

Dogs are easily kept in good condition by judi- 
cious and careful management; but, when once 
neglected, quickly fall off, and do not readily 
regain condition. There is no part of a keeper's 
duty to which the vigilant eye of the master 
ought to be more constantly and unremittingly 
directed, than that which involves the feeding of 
his dogs and other minor attentions to them; 
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such as cleanliness of the kennel, a constant sup* 
ply of clean water, and dry, clean straw. Upon 
attention to these particulars depend their health, 
strength, and efficiency in the field. The un- 
wholesome atmosphere of a dirty, neglected ken- 
nel must impair the sense of smell; hence the 
necessity of the greatest attention to cleanliness 
where pointers and setters are concerned, their 
efficiency depending so much upon the organ of 
smelling, and its healthy condition. 

If a dog returns home apparently tender upon 
his feet, they should be washed with warm pot- 
liquor. If a foot be sore, the dog should on no 
account be taken out till he be quite recovered ; 
a few days' rest, which is the only certain remedy, 
with the assistance of his own tongue, which is 
more healing than anything that can be applied, 
will soon restore him ; if, on the contrary, you 
persevere in working him, you may lame him to 
such an extent that he may be useless for weeks. 
When the soreness is slight, and you cannot 
manage without the dog, a boot may be tried ; it 
must be made of thick, soft, pliable leather, 
fastened by a lace. I have known many a dog 
work well in this manner without injury to his 
foot The only difficulty is to fasten it in such 
a manner that it will not come off. Cessation 
from work is, however, the only safe plan ; the 
opposite course frequently not only produces 
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protracted lameness, but fever, and general dis- 
ability. Stimulants are sometimes used with 
effect in incipient cases, but will be of no avail 
except accompanied by rest The stimulants 
usually recommended are sulphate of zinc, which 
may be used alone in a diluted form, or oil of 
vitriol, with some tincture of myrrh. 



DISEASES IN DOGS.— THE DISTEMPER. 

Although there are many elaborate works on 
canine pathology containing all necessary in- 
struction as to remedies, cure, &c., so that any 
remarks on the subject by a nou-professional per- 
son might appear superfluous, still as a work on 
shooting might be considered incomplete which 
did not contain a few remedies for some of the 
most prevalent and troublesome complaints to 
which dogs are liable, I vnll afford such informa- 
tion as I possess, accompanied by remedies which 
I have found, from long experience, to be most 
successful. With regard to the distemper I can 
however offer no certain remedy, neither do I 
think that any has been discovered, although many 
profess to have an infallible specific. To such I 
would merely observe, that it would only be bene- 
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volent on their part to communicate their know- 
ledge to the world, and not keep it hid under a 
bushel. This disease is as fatal to young dogs as 
the small-pox used formerly to be to children be- 
fore the invaluable discovery of vaccination was 
made by Dr. Jenner: it is however more partial, 
being more fatal to some breeds of dogs than to 
others. The greyhound suffers severely from it, 
and is with difficulty reared, requiring the ut- 
most skill and the most unremitting and constant 
attention during the progress of the malady. 

Another characteristic of the disease is its 
being more severe in some seasons than otliers ; 
and this peculiarity is applicable to a whole 
districti so that it appears in the light of an epi- 
demic. I have lost many young dogs from it, 
especially greyhounds, and never had the good 
fortune to find any medicine on which I could rely 
with certainty. Vaccination has been recommended 
as a preventive, and many affirm having tried it 
with complete success : the precaution might 
therefore be resorted to ; for, if it does not com- 
pletely succeed, it may render the attacks of dis- 
temper less violent ; it is at all events worth trying, 
as it demands but little trouble. 

Although the distemper presents itself in va- 
rious forms and in different degrees of virulence, 
still there are always present certain infallible 
characteristic symptoms ; and when those exhibit 
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themselves, some remedies ought instantly to be 
resorted to. If in the winter^ the dog ought to 
be kept in some dry, warm, comfortable place, 
and immediately separated from his companions, 
as it is unquestionably contagious, although 
there may be an occasional exception. The 
first symptoms are gener^ly heaviness of man- 
ner, loss of appetite, and want of energy and 
spirit, so that when spoken to the dog hardly 
notices you : this is accompanied by a dulness and 
weakness of the eyes, and subsequently a certain 
huskiness of the throat comes on, with cough, — 
all symptoms indicative of incipient inflammation, 
— followed by a discharge from the nose. 

In the first instance I should recommend an 
aperient in the shape of castor oil : a supply 
of "lap" ought to be at hand, to be given 
in small quantities, but frequently. If the di- 
sease advances, then strong remedies may be 
resorted to, and there is none better than one 
recommended by Dr. Taylor of Yarmouth, — gum 
gamboge, 20 grains, white hellebore powder, 30 
grains, made into nine pills, and one given every 
morning. This is a very strong and powerful medi- 
cine; and as hellebore partakes in some degree of 
the dangerous character of calomel, every care must 
be taken that the dog be not exposed to cold or 
damp. The dog's food ought to be some warm 
liquid, either gruel, broth, or milk. It will be well 
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to vary these, increasing the strength of the food 
as the dog improves. 

As there is a great deal of inflammation at- 
tending the disease, especially of all those mem- 
branes which produce mucus, the stomach will 
be constantly overloaded, so that the dog virill 
find a great relief from .an emetic being adminis- 
tered: the ordinary one consists of equal portions 
of calomel and tartar emetic, one grain each, 
more or less, according to the size of the dog. 
Sometimes common salt will answer every purpose. 
A Frenchman told me he had cured a dog of his, 
by giving him a quid of tobacco occasionally, 
with plenty of warm broth ; the tobacco operates 
both as an emetic and as a purgative ; but what 
would answer in one case might fail in another. 

The general remedies which I suggest are con- 
stant care and unremitting attention: if in winter, 
warmth and cleanliness at all times, cooling medi- 
cine, gentle emetics, plenty of nourishing liquids, 
increasing in strength as the dog amends. Calomel 
may be given, from 6 to 8 grains, dependent on the 
size of the dog : this should be given at night, and on 
the following morning some castor oil, with or with- 
out some syrup of buckthorn with a little jalap in 
it, as circumstances may suggest. But rhubarb may 
be given with the calomel, in which case no further 
aperient will be required on the following morning. 
In proportion of 3 to 1 grain of calomel, this re- 
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medy, in moderate occasions, will sometimes succeed 
with the aid of a gentle emetic. No man who 
keeps dogs ought to be without * castor oil and 
syrup of buckthorn : they are both most useful, 
and at the same time most safe remedies; and 
there ought to be an extra quart of syrup of 
buckthorn, with an ounce and a half of jalap in 
it, A tablespoonful of the latter, with a spoonful 
of castor oil, is the best and safest medicine that can 
be given to a dog at any time. Nothing is better for 
pointers and setters before the commencement of 
the shooting season. 

There are numerous symptoms of a more violent 
and desperate character, which succeed to those 
I have mentioned, when the disease is not arrested 
in its progress by ordinary remedies, so that 
the dog appears to be almost mad, has fits, foams 
at the mouth, and will attempt to bite any per- 
son who approaches. When these supervene a 
dog is rarely saved, so that J will make no attempt 
to prescribe for those extreme cases, but refer 
those of my readers who are curious on the sub- 
ject to the several elaborate treatises which have 
been published by scientific writers on Canine 
Pathology. It will be sometimes necessary to 
use a lotion for cleansing the dog's nose, in which 
case ^ oz. of sugar of lead, dissolved in a pint of 
water, may answer the purpose. Mr. Beckford 
recommended Turbith's mineral being given in in- 
M 
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creased quantities on three successive mornings^ 
viz. 9 8, 16, wad 32 grains; this remedy must be 
accompanied by a plentiful supply of warm broth. 



MANGE. 



As one receipt is as good as a thousand, if it be 
an infallible one, I will give only one, which I have 
never known to fail, even in the very worst cases. 
It consists of 6 oz. hellebore powder, 12 oz, sul- 
phur vivum, 2 oz. spirits of turpentine, 1 quart 
of train-oil. Two or three days before this appli- 
cation, some sulphur and antimony ought to be 
given, or even sulphur alone, and as much milk 
as possible, with oatmeal porridge, but no flesh or 
greaves. This mixture must be well rubbed in 
with the hand, under the shoulder, and upon 
the inside of the dog's thighs. It ought to be 
applied in the morning, upon an empty stomach. 
If administered after a dog has eaten, it will 
immediately make him sick. 

As it is a very powerful remedy, and acts 
upon the system, the dog must be kept warm 
and dry, and not exposed for several days. 
The effect of the dressing will be visible for 
two or three days subsequently. On the fol- 
lowing morning, a dose of castor oil and syrup of 
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buckthorn may be given, and the dog ought to 
have some broth instead of his usual food. If 
some whey can be had, it is one of the best things 
you can give a dog after being dressed for the 
mange. The aperient dose may be repeated 
after an interval of two days ; or equal portions 
of sulphur and nitre may be given, if it be pre- 
ferred ; or merely sulphur, — a tablespoonful, in 
some warm milk, being a~ very cooling medicine. 
I have seldom found two dressings necessary, ex- 
cept in very bad cases. 

To keep dogs clean during the summer months, 
sulphur, with antimony, ought frequently to be 
given in their food. It is also a good plan to cut 
up a cabbage, and boil it with the flesh or greaves 
twice a week. Dogs are fond of this, and when 
they are doing no work it is most beneficial to 
them; and even when in work in the autumn, 
once a week would do good, especially when much 
flesh or greaves have been given with the meal. 
A few handfuls of salt must invariably be thrown 
into the boiler whilst the food is preparing. 

In mild cases of the mange, brimstone alone 
will efiect a cure, especially if plenty of milk can 
be had, and the dog have nothing in addition be- 
yond oatmeal porridge. A tablespoonful twice 
or three times weekly will suffice. 
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WORMS. 

Dogs are subject to three different descriptions 
of worms, all bad and adverse to health and good 
condition. The tape-worm is the most injurious: 
there are two others, called ascarides and teres* 

The moment either of these are discovered 
they ought to be dislodged, as no dog can remain 
in condition, and do his work, whilst he is infected 
by them. To the practised and experienced eye of 
the vigilant and attentive sportsman, the altered 
appearance of the dog's coat soon discloses the 
presence of the enemy, if it has not been dis- 
covered in any other way. A good dose of castor 
oil, upon an empty stomach, will sometimes dis- 
lodge and remove them. Two large tablespoon- 
fuls, in a basin of warm milk, I have known to 
have the desired effect, — the dog, of course, kept 
fasting for a few hours subsequently. If this does 
not succeed, then powdered glass or tin-filings 
may be tried, as much as will lie upon a sixpence, 
rolled up in lard or butter. Should these fail, 
then I can recommend a more potent remedy, 
which has never disappointed me; and that is 
spirits of turpentine. Two teaspoonfuls of this, 
on an empty stomach, will kill and remove worms 
of any kind. This may be given in a small blad- 
der — a roebuck's, for instance. The quantity is 
introduced into the bladder ; and this being fas- 
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tened, and then well oiled, is easily slipped down 
a dog's throat, one person keeping the dog's mouth 
well open, with the tongue out, the other admi- 
nistering the remedy. If no vehicle in the shape 
of a bladder of any kind can be found, then give 
the turpentine in some oil of olives. The dog 
ought to be kept fasting for ten or twelve hours : 
after this let him have some broth. Two days 
subsequently, there will be no harm in giving some 
castor oil and syrup of bucktliom. 



FOOD FOR DOGS.— THE METHOD OF PRE- 
PARING IT. 

The food generalljr used for hounds is oatmeal 
or barleymeal, with horseflesh. The former is 
preferable, being of a less heating quality, and 
cheaper. They require preparing in a different 
manner. Oatmeal requires boiling ; barley meal 
scalding. If the former be made with care, and 
in the proper manner, there will be a great saving 
in meal, and the food will be more nutritious than 
if it were made carelessly and in haste ; and as 
the manner in which it has been prepared can 
easily be detected by the master's eye, I will 
state how the porridge ought to be made, and 
the. appearance which it ought to exhibit when 
H 3 
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properly manufactured, together with certain in- 
fallible indications when it has been carelessly 
made. These particulars, trifling as they may 
appear, will interest those who take a pleasure in 
looking after their dogs themselves. 

In the first place, if flesh is to be used with the 
meal, it ought to be boiled in a boiler of suffi- 
cient size to hold food for two days* consump- 
tion of the kennel. If joints are to be boiled, the 
bones ought to be broken in several places before 
being put into the boiler. When the flesh is 
thoroughly boiled, the bones, and those lumps of 
meat which are not reduced to pieces, may be 
taken out with a flat iron, open at intervals,— t. e, 
a strainer, made for the purpose, — the remaining 
bits to be reduced to shreds with a sort of iron 
rake. When this is done, if the soup boils again, 
but not before, the oatmeal may be sprinkled in 
gradually, the maker continually stirring the whole 
with a small instrument made specially for the 
purpose. He will persevere in this operation till 
he finds the porridge sufficiently thick ; and if it 
be perfectly made, and the flesh properly distri- 
buted, which will be visible by the glutinous and 
gelatinous appearance of the surface, the fire may 
then be withdrawn, and the food left to cool. 

The quantity required for the day's consumption 
may be removed in a few hours, and placed in the 
feeding troughs to cool. The remainder, if kept 
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covered by the lid of the boiler, will be sufficiently 
warm for next day's use. If the porridge be pro- 
perly made, it will be thick, glutinous, and of 
equal consistency, free from lumps, and, when cold, 
can be cut out with a spade or shovel, kept for 
the purpose. If this glutinous character be want- 
ing, and there be lumps of meal, you may con- 
clude that the porridge is badly made, having been 
manufactured carelessly, and in haste ; the meal 
having been thrown in in large quantities, whereby 
the mixture is not only not so nutritive, but one- 
third more meal has been employed than was ne- 
cessary. 

To prepare barleymeal, the soup, after having 
been made as that above mentioned, niust be 
poured, when boiling, upon the meal, stirring it, 
at the same time, till well mixed; when this is 
done, it may then be left to cool. It will swell 
and increase considerably in bulk, if it has been 
properly made. The feeder ought to take care 
to mix the flesh as equally with the meal as he 
possibly can. The lumps of boiled flesh which 
have been removed from the boiler may be re- 
served for those dogs which may happen to be 
low in condition, or who are bad feeders. Any 
large lumps adhering to bones, not wanted, may 
be reboiled. Where there are many dogs in a 
kennel, great care must be taken that no bones 
get accidentally into the food, as these would 

M 4 
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produce quarrels and fights, and serious conse- 
quences. 

The shy feeders, and those low in condition, 
ought to be fed alone, before the other dogs are 
allowed to commence. In a kennel of hounds 
each hound is called in by name, according to the 
judgment of the huntsman and feeder, and the 
utmost discipline adopted in this respect, other- 
wise his whole kennel would be in a state of con- 
fusion. If hounds were fed ad libitum, many 
would be overfed, and others half-starved. The 
effective management of a pack of hounds in the 
field is much influenced by the good discipline 
which is maintained in the kenneL 

There is a wonderful difference in the feeding of 
dogs. Some are so voracious and expeditious that 
they fill themselves, in two or three minutes, so that 
they can scarcely walk to their benches. Others re- 
quire ten minutes, and encouragement, and coax- 
ing into the bargain. The food ought always to be 
ready the moment hounds or other hard-working 
dogs enter the kennel, so that they can satisfy their 
hunger before they get upon their benches. It 
interferes sadly with a dog's comfort, and with his 
condition, to allow him to take partial repose on 
his bench before he be fed. In fact, many dogs, 
when very tired, will not get off their benches to 
feed, if they have not been fed in the first in- 
stance, unless they be forced off, and then they 
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will only take a partial and insufficient supply, 
being stiff and cold, and in a hurry to return to 
their rest In a well-managed kennel the utmost 
attention is paid to these essentials. 

The same food will answer for all shooting dogs 
when at work, although a change is beneficial to 
pointers and setters, in the shape of damaged 
biscuits, milk, and any scraps from the kitchen. 
However, when pointers and setters work hard on 
the moors, they must have strong nutriment to sus- 
tain them ; and horseflesh, if thoroughly boiled, and 
mixed in moderate quantities with the porridge, 
will not interfere with their noses. If horseflesh 
cannot be had, then greaves may be used ; these 
ought to be bpiled by themselves for a length of 
time, and added to the oatmeal porridge, after it 
has been made in the usual manner: if the porridge 
be cold, then the greaves can be reheated before 
being mixed, as working dogs ought always to 
have moderately warm food on returning home 
after a hard day's fatigue. 

Before greaves are put into a boiler to be re- 
duced, they ought to be broken into small pieces 
and carefully examined before used, as there are 
often sharp pieces of bones, bits of wood, and 
pins in them, which, if not removed, and acci- 
dentaUy swallowed, might prove very injurious, 
if not fatal. 

The average price of oatmeal of the very best 
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quality (in Scotland) is from 15 to 16 shillings 
the bole; the bole contains 8 stones, a stone 
being 16 lbs., — consequently a bole ought to con- 
tain 128 lbs. This meal is made from oats which 
have been kiln-dried previous to grinding, every 
particle of the husk being subsequently removed ; 
and, as it is precisely the same meal which is uni- 
versally used in Scotland for porridge, of course 
requires looking after. Greaves are about 12 shil- 
lings the cwt. With greaves and meal, a kennel of 
pointers, spaniels, setters, and retrievers, may be 
kept at from 12 to 14 pence per head per week. 

During the summer months dogs will not require 
such strong food as when they are at work ; the 
porridge may be made much thinner, and very 
little flesh or greaves employed ; and, if a good 
garden be at hand, a drumhead cabbage occasion- 
ally, cut up into small pieces, boiled in the soup, 
will be very beneficial : twice a week will not be 
too often; it will keep the dogs cool, and prevent 
constipation, to which some dogs are subject when 
kept at home. They should, however, have exer- 
cise every other day ; and if they can conveniently 
be let out every day, if only for a few minutes, in 
a grass-field, it will be attended with good effects. 

During the summer months, whether dogs ex- 
hibit any sign of mange or not, they should all be 
once thoroughly dressed, and a little nitre, sul- 
phur, and antimony occasionally given. The k^n- 
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nel should likewise be thoroughly cleansed, and 
whitewashed all over with a mixture of lime and 
water, not omitting the benches, which should be 
moveable by hinges, so that no dirt whatever be 
allowed to accumulate underneath them. 

Great care must be taken that there is always 
a constant supply of fresh water, with a few pieces 
of brimstone at the bottom of the vessel; and I 
must not omit to add, that there should always be 
an abundant supply of salt in the kennel, to be 
used at all times in the food. Dogs enjoy their 
food more with salt, and its use is essential to 
their health. 

Although I have partially alluded to the treat- 
ment of hounds in a kennel, having had more 
particularly in view the arrangements necessary 
for the management and care of shooting dogs, 
I have only recommended the use of one boiler, 
which will suffice for at least twenty dogs; in fact, 
with twenty couple of harriers, I have known one 
boiler answer every purpose : in a large kennel of 
foxhounds, of course two boilers will be required, 
one for the preparation of meal, the other for the 
boiling of flesh; but the same system which I have 
before suggested must be adopted. The great 
advantage of the two boilers is, that you can better 
regulate the consistency of the food after it is made, 
by the addition of either liquid or solid, as circum- 
stances may render advisable, and, by one being 
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kept hot and the other cold, can also manage that 
the food be exactly the proper warmth when 
hounds return home, which, as I have previously 
intimated, is important : however, a good man in 
the kennel, who has twenty couple of hounds to 
attend to, will rarely be at fault with one boiler. 
These matters of detail merely require method 
with regular and assiduous attention. A man who 
in any way neglects his dogs, ought immediately 
to be discharged. 

I cannot close this chapter without again in- 
sisting upon the great importance of the strictest 
cleanliness being maintained in a kennel of 
pointers and setters : this is essential to the 
nicety of their noses, and as sport much de- 
pends upon this particular, every sportsman will 
do well to see that his kennel is kept as it 
should be. 



THE METHOD OF TEACHING DOGS TO 
BRING THEIR GAME ON LAND AND 
FROM THE WATER, ADOPTED IN 
FRANCE. 

No French chasseur considers his chien d^arret 
of any value unless he biings his game both 
by land and water, and every small town in 
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France swarms with chasseurs; hence, it may 
be readily imagined that several persons in each 
locality gain their living by instructing dogs in 
this particular. In several French towns where I 
have resided there were three or four persons who 
devoted their time and ingenuity, ** a faire dresser 
les chiens a bien rapporter a terre et k Teau." 
The price for this instruction, when completed, 
was 50 francs, or 2/., besides 5 or 6 francs 
a month pour la nourriture, A dog can be 
taught to bring by land at any season of the 
year, but to bring from the water the summer is 
the only suitable time. It requires about two 
months to complete a dog's education in both qua- 
lifications. A good hand will break half a dozen 
dogs in the same period of time but not more, as 
he must devote two hours a day to each dog. 

I have made use of the term chien d^arret^ 
which literally means pointer, but is applied in 
France to all dogs that point their game : it 
would have been a misnomer, in our sense of the 
word, to have made use of the term pointer, as we 
understand by it a particular breed of dog, 
whereas the chien d'arret of France is almost a 
nondescript. It is true he points ; but he embodies 
and combines every species of dog, and it is diffi- 
cult to say to which breed he bears the closest re- 
semblance and affinity, — something of the chien 
griffon, pointer, sheep-dog, setter, and poodle being 
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occasionally discernible. Some few French gen- 
tlemen chasseurs, who are particular as to their 
dogs, have English pointers and setters, but les 
bourgeois, who form the greater portion of the 
French sporting community, possess this mixed 
race of dog. 

To point game is, however, in the chasseur's 
estimation, a secondary consideration to the fetch* 
ing and carrying perfectly, — as these dogs are valu- 
able for the winter's sport, being used for duck- 
shooting, and, from being taught with the spike 
collar, never refuse water in the coldest weather. 

The next virtue in the chien dC arret is speed; 
one, therefore, that can catch a wounded hare by 
chasing, however long he may be absent, is con- 
sidered invaluable : hence every dog of this de- 
scription is taught to chase, especially hares, and 
" down charge " is an unknown virtue. 

On my first going to France many years since, 
having taken up my abode in a part of the country 
suitable for sporting, I was desirous of purchasing 
a dog or two, to commence operations. A French- 
man brought me one for trial, which he stated to 
be a chien d! arret de la premiere qualite. The 
dog appeared to combine the three breeds of 
pointer, setter, and sheep-dog, and was very long 
in the legs ; he had been dresse for both F arret 
et le rapport. We went out into the open 
country in quest of game, to put the dog's virtues 
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to the test: he worked tolerably well, but I 
thought him rather slow, and made this remark 
to the owner. His reply was, " attendez un mo- 
ment, Monsieur, je vous en prie, jusqu'a nous trou- 
vons un lievre, et vous verrez s'il pent courir ou 
non." We very soon found a hare, and the chien 
d^arret did certainly surprise me by his speed, 
and was soon out of sight, the Frenchman con- 
tinually exclaiming, ** vous voyez a present" He 
however returned in about ten minutes, when the 
Frenchman remarked that if the hare had only 
been a trois quart, instead of an old one, the 
dog would certainly have caught it and brought 
it back ; and he appeared delighted at the oppor- 
tunity which had occurred of the dog's giving proof 
of this valuable qualification. He was, however, 
rather surprised, when I told him that a pointer 
in England would either be shot or hung who 
acted in this manner. This dog, however, pointed 
remarkably well, and was very good at snipes, 
which abounded. I therefore purchased him for 
the sum asked, sixty francs, and found him very 
useful, — his chasing propensities not being very 
detrimental to my sport, as hares were very scarce ; 
and I stopped him from chasing birds by giving 
him a small dose of snipe shot when in flagrante 
delicto, and I have seldom found this remedy 
fail, a second dose being rarely necessary: of 
course care must be taken never to shoot at a dog 
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obliquely, but when he is proceeding directly 
from you, so as to hit him in the hind quarters, 
and with small shot, at about sixty yards. I must 
now return from this short digression to the 
method of instruction adopted pour le rapport. 

The dog-breakers like the dogs to be about 
ten or eleven months old before they commence 
instructing them. The man in the first instance 
makes the dog thoroughly acquainted with him, 
and leads him about with the spike collar on for 
several days before he gives him one lesson. 
There are two cords to this collar, — one to lead 
the dog by, the other to inflict punishment, when 
necessary, by tightening the collar, by which 
operation the spikes are forced into the dog's 
neck. The man is provided with a piece of wood 
about 9 or 10 inches in length, and 6 inches in 
circumference, round like a rolling-pin, with two 
small pegs through each end, crossing one another, 
and projecting about an inch, so that the round 
part does not touch the ground when the ensem- 
ble is thrown down, thereby admitting of being 
easily taken up by the dog's teeth when he is 
disposed to do so. The first lesson consists in 
placing this piece of wood in the dog's mouth, 
the cord from the collar being brought round it 
in such a manner that he cannot easily eject it 
from his mouth ; but on every occasion, of his 
making the attempt, he receives a sharp jerk from 
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the collar, and if the wood has fallen, it is re- 
placed, and the man leads the dog about with it 
in his mouth. 
. After having taught him to carry this imple- 
ment about without attempting to drop it, he next 
places it on the ground, and endeavours to make 
him pick it up. To accomplish this the dog re- 
ceives a considerable quantity of severe pricks 
with the collar, and the man's patience and assi- 
duity are put to the test : but, after succeeding 
in this point, the progress is more easy and rapid; 
the implement is first thrown a short distance, the 
interval being gradually increased, — the dog's 
energy, activity, and disposition to obey being 
constantly stimulated with the spike collar. At 
first he obeys with reluctance, but subsequently 
with alacrity, from fear of punishment, as a mo- 
ment's hesitation is rewarded with an instantaneous 
jerk of the collar ; and this correction is invariably 
administered to all dogs who hesitate in picking 
up the bit of wood, or who, after having secured 
it, do not instantly return. The advantage of this 
well-timed punishment is found subsequently in 
a dog's never mouthing or dwelling upon his 
game after he has picked it up, but returning 
instantly, — the impression never being efiaced. 

I had several English setters of a first-rate breed, 
broken by one man, — and they all brought their 
game perfectly, without even disturbing a feather, 
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and returniDg the instant they picked it up. 
The setters which were "forced" to bring in this 
manner I taught subsequently to stand back 
&c., &c. I had no trouble with them whatever, 
the application of the spike collar having made 
them perfectly docile and submissive. 

When the dog under instruction will bring the 
hhquet perfectly at all distances within the 
length of the cord, the cord is tied loosely round 
his neck, and the hhquet is thrown to greater 
distances, and the dog generally obeys ; but in 
case of any resistance, the cord is immediately 
resumed, and the dog is rewarded by a series of 
severe jerks, till he finally becomes perfect 
pour le rapport par terre. Then follows the second 
course of instruction by water, which is not so 
easy as might be supposed, as some dogs evince 
a great indisposition to obedience in this respect, 
especially smooth-haired pointers ; but there is no 
failure as to ultimate success with the spike 
collar, no matter what breed the dog. be of, and 
a dog, when once perfectly taught in this manner, 
never refuses water in the coldest day. 

The trainer generally in the first instance re- 
sorts to some piece of shallow water as the 
field of his preliminary instructions, and. he first 
commences by dropping the bloquet in near 
the edge ; and there is frequently a severe contest 
between the man and dog, to make the latter 
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faire le premier pas. Having succeeded in this, 
he throws the bloquet gradually further and 
further ; but as he occasionally meets with deter- 
mined disobedience when he chances to throw 
it prematurely too far, he is obliged to take his 
shoes and stockings off, and walk into the 
water; hence the selection of a shallow place 
for these early operations. By dint of persever- 
ance, the dog's education is perfected in about a 
month. I had several setters broken in this 
manner, and they never refused water in any 
weather, nor required in the slightest degree sti- 
mulating to fetch their game, but, on the con- 
trary, were eager to do so, and I scarcely ever 
lost a head of game with them. 

Dogs that bring their game, certainly appear 
to me to enjoy the sport more than those who do 
not, and are indispensably necessary in a marshy 
country for snipe and duck shooting. It would be 
difficult to make dogs used for -this purpose and 
in this manner, " down charge" strictly, as they 
almost invariably mark down the game that is 
killed, and like, if not restrained, to go immediately 
to the spot for it. I have seen a dog on one or 
two occasions, returning with a snipe in his mouth, 
point at a live snipe, the dead snipe not having 
prevented him from winding the living one. 
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SOME SUGGESTIONS 

TO 

THOSE WHO HAVE MOORS AND OTHER SHOOTmGS TO LBT, 

WITH ADVICE TO THOSE WHO WISH TO RENT THEM. 

Being an advocate for fair-play, I will offer a 
few suggestions, which I trust may be as benefi- 
cial to those who have shootings to let as to those 
who are desirous of renting them. The interests 
of the two parties are so intimately blended 
together, that any suggestion protective of the 
rights of the former cannot fail to be advanta- 
geous and beneficial to the latter. When these 
interests, which ought to be mutual, are disre- 
garded by the unfair and greedy sportsman, or 
violated by the dishonest gamekeeper, both par- 
ties subsequently suffer, and great vexation and 
disappointment is the natural result. 

Many sportsmen who have taken moors on the 
good faith of agents, have been terribly disap- 
pointed on the 12th of August. Some instances 
have occurred where the best of hills have been 
almost entirely cleared of grouse, to the amaze- 
ment and unutterable vexation of those who have 
come from a distance, at a great expense, with 
friends, dog?, and servants, — the rent having been 
paid in advance : and yet it was partly their own 
fault, not to have ascertained the exact condition 
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of the ground, through the instrumentality of a 
competent person, before closing with the agent. 
The latter may have acted with perfect good 
faith, and himself have been deceived; for the hills 
may have been reduced to this state on the last 
year of the tenancy of the previous occupant by 
the dishonesty of the gamekeeper, — who, having 
remained on the ground after the party left, may 
have availed himself of the opportunity to kill 
and destroy by every means in his power, both 
fair and foul, by the gun and springes by day, and 
with nets at night. 

To guard against such foul work, I would 
recommend the use of the form of lease which 
follows this chapter, with a few additional clauses. 
First, if the ground be let in the month of March, 
that the quantity of game be ascertained by 
competent persons, and it be agreed that the 
same amount be left at the end, or expiration of 
the lease. Secondly, that no lease be granted for 
a shorter period than three years. Thirdly, that 
no game be killed except in a fair and sportsman- 
like manner. Fourthly, that, on no considera- 
tion, any gamekeeper or hired person be allowed 
to shoot or kill game on the last season-year 
of the tenancy. In case of infraction of any of 
these conditions, especially of the last, there should 
be a heavy penalty, as two years' rent would be 
an inadequate compensation for the damage which 
V 3 
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an adept in villany and mischief would occasion 
in the last year of the tenancy, if left on the 
ground without restrictions, after the party had 
removed, — the pretext for his remaining heing, 
that he might occasionally send his master a box 
of grouse. 

There should also be a further condition, making 
the party renting the moor responsible for the 
conduct of the keepers ; and in the event of any 
dispute arising at any time respecting the game, 
that either party be empowered to demand a 
reference, to come off within fifteen days ; and 
in the event of the referees disagreeing, an umpire 
to be appointed by them, whose decision shall be 
final. 

If conditions of this stringent, but necessary, 
character were introduced into all leases of moors, 
considerable disappointment would be prevented, 
and the fair and lihjeral sportsman would neither 
be sacrificed by foul play or greediness on the 
one hand, nor by the knavery of dishonest keepers 
on the other ; for there are persons who take 
moors as well as keepers who ought to protect 
them, and against whom precautions are equally 
necessary to be adopted. These are such as think 
themselves fully justified in the last year of their 
tenancy, without any grateful feeling for the good 
sport they have enjoyed, or without the slightest 
consideration for the landlord, or for those who 
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may be subsequently tenants, in cutting down the 
game as closely as they possibly can, — and this not 
so much for the sport as for the profit derivable 
from the sale of game. Restrictions as to the 
sale of game I think both unnecessary and unfair, 
as the tenant is fairly entitled to dispose of the 
produce of his ground in any manner he may 
think proper ; and where very heavy expenses are 
incurred in preserving, a portion of the game 
may be reasonably applied to meet them. If 
moors are once well stocked, well looked after, 
and the vermin kept under, no fair sporting will 
ever injure them. Some proprietors limit the 
number of guns ; but, with the conditions already 
named, such restriction is altogether unnecessary. 
I will now endeavour to give a few precautionary 
hints to those who wish to rent moors. If it be 
possible, never take a moor later than the months 
of February or March ; for two reasons : the first ^ 
is, because, as grouse pair in the month of March, 
3"ou can easily, through the medium of a compe- 
tent person and a brace of good dogs, make a 
fair estimate of the stock of birds on the ground; 
and in the next place, if that be satisfactory, and 
you decide on becoming tenant, you will have the 
best months in the year for the destruction of 
vermin which may be on the ground, — without 
which necessary operation the best prospects of 
sport might be seriously interfered with, espe- 

X4 
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cially if there be any accumulation of vermin 
arising from previous neglect ; but in any case, if 
there be a good stock of game on the ground, 
there will always be a certain amount of vermin 
to be disposed of in the months of February, 
March, and April. Cats, polecats, stoats, and 
weasels, can only be kept under by regular 
trapping during these months, — and although 
hawks and other destructive birds can be de- 
stroyed at any season, the spring of the year, 
before they breed, is the most advantageous 
time ; you will then get rid of a generation of 
enemies, and protect your game when breeding, 
which is most important. I will not say more on 
this subject here, as I have treated it fully in a 
chapter specially devoted to it. 

Never take moors in June or July, unless you 
know them well, and are thoroughly satisfied as 
to the stock of game. You cannot try them at 
this period of the year with dogs ; and if you take 
them, relying on the good faith of the agent, or 
on their previous high reputation, you may be 
woefully disappointed, for reasons which I have 
already given at the commencement of this chap- 
ter ; but if you have no alternative, then send 
some competent person, upon whom you can 
depend, to go over the ground, and question the 
shepherds and gillies, and obtain all possible in- 
formation ; especially ascertain who was the pre- 
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vious tenant, as this may be important, and be 
a clue to your obtaining the information you 
desire. 

Although an experienced keeper, in this way, 
and by going over the ground carefully, might 
form some estimate as to the quantity of grouse, 
by certain infallible indications of their presence, 
still it might be far from an accurate one ; but as 
it is the only course which can be pursued at this 
season of the year, it must on no account be ne- 
glected. Be sure to have most stringent condi- 
tions as to the burning of the heather, as without 
these your best prospects of sport may be com- 
pletely destroyed. All shepherds will burn more 
than they ought to burn, especially if they are 
the servants of a tenant farmer, and not of the 
landlord, and they will always have a ready-made 
excuse for the excess. Your safety, therefore, as 
regards this practice, is solely in the responsibility 
of the landlord ; the quantity to be burnt each 
year must be distinctly stated, determined, and 
agreed on, in your lease, and a heavy penalty 
attached to any excess, — as your sport maybe 
destroyed for three or four years by any reckless 
or extensive burning. The burning generally 
takes place in the month of March. If the 
weather be dry and the vdnd high, the conflagra- 
tion proceeds rapidly, and as the shepherds gene- 
rally select the night for the commencement of 
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tlieir operations, your keepers and watchers must 
be on the alert. No heather can be legally burnt 
after the 10th of April ; the penalty for each 
offence subsequent to that period is five pounds. 
Heather ought only to be burnt in small patches, 
,and not in whole districts, as is frequently done.; 
in which case the grouse are not only driven off 
the ground, but those bred contiguously to the 
denuded spots more easily become victims of birds 
of prey, by their opportunities of sheltering them- 
selves when pursued being decreased. On moors 
where there are many bare places, packs bred 
near them will always be found to be reduced to 
a very small number by the 12th of August. 

A very assiduous and attentive keeper, who 
had had the charge of extensive moors for many 
consecutive years, and who was constantly on his 
ground, told me he had invariably observed this 
result,' — notwithstanding his having been as suc- 
cessful as any man I ever met with, during a long 
experience, in the destruction of vermin of all 
sorts. This circumstance is partly explained by 
the fact, that hawks, coming from any contiguous 
ground, will return to spots day after day, where 
they have once been successful in taking game; 
so that a keeper, however much he may be on 
the alert, may lose several young birds before he 
may get a favourable opportunity of destroying 
the enemy. The keeper to whom I have above 
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alluded, T have known remain on his ground all 
night, in order that he might be in concealment 
at daybreak, when a falcon or hen harrier was 
in question. His house being at a distance, and a 
sea-water loch intervening, made him prefer tbe 
occasional adoption of this plan to going home 
and returning in the morning; but it was, of 
course, during the short nights of the summer 
months. His perseverance was sometimes put to 
the test, but he seldom failed. 



FORM OF LEASE FOR SHOOTINGS. 

It is contracted and agreed between A. B. Esq., 
of Grouse Hall, Perthshire, on the one part, and 
C. D. Esq., of Pall Mall, London, on the other part, 
in manner following (that is to say) : the said A. B. 
iereby lets id the said C. D. and his heirs, but 
excluding assignees and subtenants, without the 
special consent of the proprietor in writing (the 
proprietor not being bound to assign any reason 
for withholding such consent), and that for the pe- 
riod of five years, from and after the first day of 
May, one thousand eight hundred and fifty-three, 
the exclusive right by himself, or others having his 
authority, of killing game over the whole of the 
farms and moors of , in the parish of , 
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belonging to the said A. B.; for which causes, on 
the other part, the said C. D. obliges hiraself and 
his heirs, executors, and successors, conjunctly and 
severally, without the benefit of discussion, to pay 
to the said A. B. or his foresaids, at the Mansion 
House, Grouse Hall, or at such place as the pro- 
prietor may from time to time appoint, the sum of 
one hundred and fifty pounds sterling of yearly 
rent; the first year's rent to be payable on the 
signing of these presents, the second year's rent on 
the first day of May, one thousand eight hundred 
and fifty-four, the third year's rent on the first day 
of May, one thousand eight hundred and fifty-five, 
the fourth year's rent on the first day of May, one 
thousand eight hundred and fifty-six, and the fifth 
year's rent on the first day of May, one thousand 
eight hundred and fifty-seven, with one-fifth part 
more of each payment in case of failure, and the legal 
interest of each year's rent, from and after the time 
when the same becomes due, during the non-pay- 
ment thereof; and the said C. D. hereby stipulates 
and engages that he shall care for and protect the 
game in a fair and proper manner, encourage the dif- 
ferent breeds, and in no event shall he be entitled 
to extirpate or entirely destroy the same ; and that 
he shall not kill more game during the last year of 
his possession than, having reference to its judicious 
management, he has killed or ought to have killed 
in previous years; and in the event of any difierence 
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of opinion arising between landlord and tenant in 
respect of the mode of the management of the game, 
the same shall be referred to two neutral persons 
of skill, to be mutually chosen, or their oversman, 
whose award shall be final; and failing such ap- 
pointment within ten days after a request to do so 
is made in writing by on^ party to the other, it 
shall be in the power of either party to apply to 
the judge ordinary to appoint a skilful person to 
inspect and report on the premises. And both 
parties bind and oblige themselves to implement 
the premises to each other, under the penalty of 
three hundred pounds sterling, to be paid by the 
party failing to the party observing or willing to 
observe the same over and above performances. 
In witness whereof these presents, written on this 
and the preceding page, by W. H. of 

are subscribed to by us as follows : — Videlicet, by 
me, D. C, of Pall Mall, London, at , the first 

day of June, 1853, before these witnesses, R. F, D., 
merchant, &c. &c., and W. T., gentleman, , 

and by me, A. B., at street, London, this 
first day of June, 1853, before these witnesses, 
R. F. D. &c. &c. &c., and W. T. &c. &c. &c. 

R. F. D., witness, A. B. 

W. T., witness. 

R. F. D., witness. C. D. 

W. T., witness. 
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FISHING IN SEA-WATER LOCHS. 

Sea-water lochs in Scotland, particularly those 
in the western part of it, abound in a great va- 
riety of excellent fish, thus ofiering a fine op- 
portunity to those whd are fond of indulging in 
the sport, should they visit or locate themselves 
in that wild and picturesque part of the United 
Kingdom. The sea-water lochs are open to every 
one for all sorts of fishing, either by rods, lines, or 
nets, with the exception of trawling or splashing 
for salmon and salmon trout within a mile of the 
shore, — the exclusive right to these fish being se- 
cured by Act of Parliament to the landed proprie- 
tors contiguous to whose shores they may be found 
within the above named distance; but all other fish 
may be taken in any way. 

In some of the best lochs, turbot, soles, haddock, 
cod, whiting, mackerel, herring, flounders, skate, 
gurnet, leith, seithe, and conger eel abound. There 
are also certain parts of some of these lochs which 
abound in oysters and lobsters ; and fishermen have 
sometimes brought me scollops and razor-fish ; the 
latter are plentiful, but the former are not so. To 
enjoy this sport in perfection, a good boat, nets, and 
lines of all sorts are required, and the aid of a man 
who thoroughly understands boating and fishing; 
the latter will be especially necessary to ensure 
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safety as well as success. Those who live in the 
vicinity of these lochs can alone enjoy this profit- 
able and recreative amusement to any extent, in 
consideration of the numerous appliances which 
are requisite. I will first mention the various me- 
thods of fishings with the names of the implements 
used, and then give such information as I possess 
upon the different modes of operation. 

1st. Deep sea trawl, for taking all sorts of flat 
fish, such as turbot, soles, flounders, &c. Snd. Bag 
net, used exclusively for salmon. 3rd. Drag net, or 
traul, used for taking salmon, salmon trout, and any 
other kind of fish. 4th. Splash net, for all sorts 
of fish. 5th. Long line, with 500 large hooks, for 
cod, haddock, skate, conger eel, &c. 6th. Long 
line, with 500 small hooks, for haddock, whiting, 
codling, flounders, and gurnet. 7th. Hand 
line for whiting, codling, flounders, gurnet, &c. 
8th. Long leaded line for mackerel, used either 
sailing or rowing. 9th. Rod fishing with white fiy, 
from the stern of the boat, for leith, seithe, and 
herring. 

As the water is frequently very rough in sea- 
water lochs, and squalls come on very suddenly, 
a good well-built boat is essentially requisite 
in order that you may carry on your operations 
efBciently and securely: in fine weather, during 
the summer months, a boat of about 12 feet keel 
will suffice, but in the autumn and winter months, 
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when the weather becomes uncertain, a much larger 
one will be necessary, — one from 16 to 18 feet 
keel, with good breadth of beam, i. e, ^^ of her keel ; 
this boat will carry mainsail, foresail, and jib. If 
she be built of the best materials, copper-festened, 
and feathered and finished in the best possible style, 
she will cost from 15/. to 20/., exclusive of four 
oars, the sails, and other requisites, which will 
amount to about 10/. more. The smaller boat 
would cost about seven pounds : she would require 
a lug sail, which she would carry well on a fine day 
with a moderate breeze ; but the greatest caution 
is requisite with a boat of this size at all times, but 
more especially on a gusty day, as she is easily upset 
if not properly managed ; and in all lochs you are 
constantly subject, even in the finest weather, to 
squalls, but more especially when the wind is at 
all in the east, or if there be any dark clouds flying 
about. 

On no account put up a sail in a small boat, 
unless you thoroughly understand the manage- 
ment of sails; and, when hoisted, let the rope 
which holds the sail, i. e., the sheet, if fastened, be 
secured only by a slip knot, so that you can un- 
loose it in a moment; but it is safer to have it in 
hand, through a ring fixed to the gunwale of the 
boat for the purpose. The rope which secures the 
sail to the beam, u e. the halliard, ought not to be 
tied in a knot, but merely doubled back behind 
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the iron pin which holds it> so that the person sit- 
ting near the mast can liberate it the instant you 
order him to do so, and thus let down the sail. 
Whenever the weather happens to be boisterous 
and squally it is always prudent to have one person 
sitting near the mast with the halliard in hand. 
JBe sure, also, to have sufficient ballast ; this is of 
vital importance ; without it there is no security, 
even if there be only an ordinary breeze, the day 
fine, and the sun shining on you. You are always 
exposed in s^-water lochs, to occasional strong 
blasts of wind, which you cannot always perceive 
arriving on the surface of the water, as they some- 
times come over the tops of the mountains and 
descend upon you without notice ; hence the dan- 
ger in a small boat with sails, without skilfid and 
prudent management. 

If you apprehend danger with your entire sail, 
take in as many reefs as you can, lowering your 
sail proportionably at the same time; and if the 
breeze be too powerful for this reduced quantity of 
canvas, then luff up, down with the sail, and use 
your oars. Never allow your boat to be dead on 
the water or lose her way, by luffing her too 
much, L e. turning her head too much to the wind 
when a squall strikes the sail, as this is a most 
dangerous position to be in, — but keep the sail 
full, easing it a little; and when you tack, never 
tack down wind, or you will infallibly be capsized, 
o 
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if there be anything of a breeze : this is what 
sailors call "jibbing" and can only be done in 
safety when the breeze is very slight, and then 
must be done cautiously, letting out the sail at 
the same time. 

If you cannot tack cleverly, it is safer to relax 
your sail and use your oars, otherwise the boat 
may become stationary and exposed to considerable 
danger, in the event of a strong blast of wind 
arriving precisely at that moment. As I am merely 
a sportsman and no sailor, I must crave indulg- 
ence for any mistakes I may have made, either 
in the use of improper terms or otherwise, in con- 
veying to the reader the little information I possess 
on this subject : it is, however, derived from prac- 
tical experience, which on one or two occasions 
nearly proved too expensive. I therefore trust it 
may not be altogether without value. 



ON SEA LOCHS, &c. 

Since writing the preceding chapter, so many 
accidents have occurred within my own imme- 
diate knowledge, involving on each occasion the 
loss of lives, from the incautious use of the lug- 
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sail in small boats^ that I cannot refrain from 
adverting to some of the circumstances connected 
with it, in order that those who visit the High- 
lands, and who may be induced to venture on the 
sea-water lochs in a small open boat, may be 
on their guard whenever the use of the sail is 
proposed, and not be deluded into a state of false 
security because the day is fine, and the men em- 
ployed are reputed skilful^ — as the accidents to 
which I allude have not happened to the inex- 
perienced, but to men thoroughly conversant with 
the use of boats and the nature of the lochs, and 
well aware of the risks and dangers they might 
encounter, but who were either too bold, or negli- 
gent of the most ordinary precautions. 

The sea-water lochs are generally surrounded 
by high land, mountainous and uneven, so that 
the wind, by being checked in some places, comes 
with redoubled and concentrated force in others, 
thereby occasioning squalls whenever there is 
more than an ordinary breeze; and if a squall 
strikes a small boat, and there be either insuffi- 
cient ballast or too much sail, she will be in great 
danger of being upset ; but, in any case^ if either 
rashly or unskilfully managed — it is the affair of 
an instant. 

Occasionally, during the summer months, there 
are days on which there is a fine steady breeze, 
exempt from squalls, on which a small boat» 

O 2 
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with its entire sail, is perfectly safe, if properly 
managed ; but these occasions are rare. I have 
generally observed, that there is either too much 
or too little wind, for small boats; hence the 
necessity of being on your guard. What I spe- 
cially recommend is, attention to ballast and to 
the size of the saiL Never omit a proper amount 
of ballast ; and you must be guided in this re- 
spect by the trim of your boat, — and this is rela- 
tively to her depth in the water fore and aft ; and, 
if there be more than an ordinary breeze, take 
in as many reefs as you can. When a small boat 
is made thus snug, if she be a good, well-built 
one, she cannot easily be upset, provided always 
every vigilance and precaution be exercised. But, 
in taking in reefs, you must on no account omit 
at the same time to lower the sail ; for, without 
doing this, your boat would derive little or no 
relief, the undue preponderance at the distance 
counteracting the good effect of the reduced quan- 
tity of canvas. 

A boat, with nine workmen in it, was recently 
upset in crossing a loch, and five of the men 
drowned. This accident happened in consequence 
of the sail being too large and too heavy, — a squall 
having suddenly caught it, and capsized the boat. 
If this sail had been reefed in, it would not have 
happened, provided there had been sufficient bal- 
last in the boat, — and this I very much doubt ; and 
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in all probability the sheet was fastened, as the 
boat could not have been npset if any one of the 
nine men had had the sheet in hand and liberated 
the sail at the proper moment But the man 
holding the helm ought to have had the sheet in 
hand, as he is the most competent person to 
know exactly the moment when this relief can 
be judiciously and advantageously afforded ; and 
great skill is required in doing it, in order that 
it be not overdone, so as to cause the boat to lose 
its way. 

One would have thought that men bred on the 
banks of a sea-water loch would have acted with 
more circumspection, — more especially as this 
identical sail had previously occasioned loss of 
life under precisely similar circumstances. But 
the most experienced and most skilful are oc- 
casionally the most bold and venturous; and 
only a fortnight has elapsed from the time I am 
now writing, since fgi accident occurred in this 
immediate vicinity, involving the loss of two lives, 
which corroborates this opinion. 

Four men had gone on the loch to try a new 
fishing-boat ; she was of moderate size, with a lug- 
sail. The parties were, as they termed it, anxious 
to see what she could do — how she could sail. There 
was more than a moderate breeze, with squalls suffi- 
cient to demand caution. The man at the helm 
was a fisherman, who had passed his life upon sea- 
3 
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water lochs, and was as skilful in the management 
of an open boat with a lug-sail as any man on the 
coast, but had the reputation of being very daring; 
and here was the evil. He relied too much upon 
his skill and his previously frequent hairbreadth 
escapes, and fastened the sheet ; the consequence 
of which was, that, on a heavy squall arriving, the 
boat was capsized in an instant, and went down, — 
which would not have been the case had the sheet 
been in hand, as it ought to have been, with such 
a boat, under such circumstances. Two men were 
drowned, the other two picked up by a boat which 
was at hand and came immediately to their aid* 

On several occasions this year, when out with a 
small boat with a lug-sail, mackerel fishing, I 
should have been capsized by squalls, had I 
not had the sheet in hand, and been able at 
the moment to have eased the sail. If you 
are any distance from the high land, you can 
always perceive the squalls arriving on the sur- 
face of the water from a considerable distance, 
and can therefore be prepared, if you exercise 
proper vigilance, partially to counteract their 
effect, by easing the sail at the same time that 
you turn your helm or luff slightly to the wind. 

Two other accidents happened from the same 
cause as before mentioned ; one about six weeks 
since, and the other two years ago. The latter 
occurred to three fishermen, not far from the 
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shore, and in the sight of several persons, — the 
three men being old experienced hands. The boat 
was similar in make, size, and construction to an 
ordinary fishing boat, — open, and with a lug-saiL 
They were sailing fast before the wind, with a 
strong breeze, when they encountered a sudden 
squall from the opposite direction, which of course 
jibbed the boat ; and, as the sheet was fastened, 
the boat, not receiving sufficient relief from the 
helm, went over immediately, and the three men 
were drowned. In this case, if the sheet had 
been in hand, the boat would not have been cap- 
sized. 

The reason for this extreme precaution of 
having the sheet always in hand, is, I think, 
evident, from the fact that, in these sea-water 
lochs, squalls frequently come on in an instant, 
either at right angles to, or immediately opposite 
the direction of the wind filling your sail and 
which is impelling you. The immediate and in- 
evitable consequence of this counter action is the 
jibbing of the boat, and its capsize, — if the sail be 
fast, and the boat be going before the wind. 

The nature of the surrounding hills and moun- 
tains easily explains these back and counter- 
currents of wind, as well as their concentrated 
violence. 

The other accident, to which I have alluded, 
remains unexplained, as the four persons who 
O 4 
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were in the boat were all drowned. This boat 
was an open one, as large as a good sized fishing- 
boaty from 22 to 25 feet keel, with a mainsail, 
jib, and foresail. The party consisted of two 
gentlemen and two sailors. The f^mer had 
been on an excursion of pleasure, and were re- 
turning at night across a wide sea-water loch* 
The weather was rather squally, but not too 
much so for a boat of the above size : her being 
capsized is therefore attributed to mismanage- 
ment; and this opinion was strongly supported 
by the fact, that, on recovering the boat, every 
halliard, sheet, and tack, was found tight and. 
fast 

A boat recently strongly recommended to me 
for the purposes of all sorts of loch fishing, is 
one of 15 or 16 feet keel, 6 feet beam, sharp at 
the bow or forepart, round stemmed, and flat in 
the middle. A boat of this construction could 
not easily be upset, and would be very conve- 
nient for long-line, hand-line, mackerel, and sal- 
mon and salmon-trout fishing. There is, I be- 
lieve, only one sort of boat more safe, and that 
is a coble ; and this is made purposely for salmon 
and salmon-trout fishing. This boat carries a 
lug-sail, and, from her peculiar construction, will 
stand a heavy sea. She is very broad and flat at 
bottom, and therefore equally safe and convenient 
for taking in nets or long lines, and maintains 
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her equilibrium with one or two persons moving 
about in her ; and this solidity is qmte requisite, 
as, in taking up the large long line, two persons 
must be at the same side of the boat at the same 
time, both rather leaning over, — one drawing in 
the line, the other gaffing the fish ; and as there 
is sometimes a little excitement at these moments, 
as well as considerable movement, a narrow- 
built, light boat would not only be unsuitable, 
but dangerous. In hauling in nets it is equally 
essential that the boat used for the purpose be 
very stable and solid, — in fact, for all sorts of 
fishing. 



HAND-LINE FISHING. 

During the summer months on a cloudy day, or 
early in the morning or towards the evening on any 
fine day, very good sport is to be had with the hand- 
line ; and two or three persons may partake of the 
same amusement at the same time, out of the same 
boat, each with his own hand-line. The most 
favourable moment is when the tide is rising, 
especially if it be towards sunset, or immediately 
after sunrise. 
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The hand-line is on a reel, made of any com- 
mon wood, about 8 inches square, so that you 
may let it out or wind it up at pleasure. The 
length will depend upon the depth of those parts 
of the loch in which you are in the habit of fish- 
ing; about 60 feet will generally suffice. The 
best places for this sport are not in deep water, 
but upon sand-banks, which are to be found in 
all lochs ; these being the spots to which almost 
all sorts of fish generally resort, especially such 
as you wish to take with the hand-line. The 
end of the line is fastened to the centre of a strong 
piece of whalebone, about 18 inches in length, 
the thickness of your little finger, at each ex- 
tremity of which you must have a strong piece 
gut, from a foot to 18 inches in length, with 
a moderate sized hook at the end. A piece 
of lead must be attached exactly to the centre of 
the whalebone, about 3 inches under the fas- 
tening, so that when you let your line down the 
whalebone may descend horizontally : the lead 
will inform you when your hooks have reached 
the bottom, and will also acquaint you with the 
nature of the bottom on which you are fishing. 
You must raise your hooks gradually and fre- 
quently from the bottom to a short distance, 
allowing them as gradually to descend, holding 
the line steady, so that you may be aware the 
moment a fish commences to bite ; the time to 
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hook him a little experience will soon teach 
you. 

The best of all baits is the mussel. When that 
cannot be had, periwinkles boiled, as they are 
then drawn easily out of their shells by the end 
of the hook ; and when put properly on, cannot 
be removed by the fish without his being hooked* 
The mussel also will require care in placing on 
the hook, to prevent its being taken off without 
your hooking your fish. If the mussel be not 
properly taken out of his shell this cannot be 
done effectively ; and there is skill even in open- 
ing a mussel, — which consists in taking it out of 
the shell entire, so as to avoid cutting the head 
in half; and this can only be done by an ex- 
perienced hand. The necessity for preserving 
the head entire is simply because it is the only 
part sufliciently firm to hold the hook securely. 

Flounders, whiting, haddock, codlings, and even 
large cod are fond of the mussel. Thus your 
sport with the hand-line may sometimes not only 
be very amusing from its variety, but satisfactory 
from its usefulness. You should always be pro- 
vided with a gaff, in case you should hook a 
large fish, — which will not unfrequently be the 
case, — as you would incur the risk of losing him, 
and of breaking your line by attempting to lift 
him out of the water, without the aid of the gaff. 
Frequently large skate will take the mussel, which 
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you could not possibly get into your boat without 
using a gaff; and it is hazardous to attempt to 
handle them. These fish frequently break the 
Hne from their great weight, adhering with all 
their strength in the first instance to the bottom ; 
so much so, that you occasionally £a,ncy that your 
hooks are fast upon a rock. 

In pursuing this sport you must be provided 
with a good anchor, which you will throw out 
when you reach a favourite spot ; and if you have 
a long rope, you may change your position with- 
out drawing your anchor up, by allowing your 
boat to drift with the tide. 

When the fish do not bite freely, it is a good 
plan to bait the ground by throwing out mashed 
potatoes, either boiled or raw : this will attract 
a multitude of fish together ; but if the tide be 
running strong at the time it cannot be managed, 
as the ground-bait will be carried away. It will 
be well to be provided with a pair of waterproof 
overalls, and a light Macintosh, as, in drawing up 
the line on each occasion, a quantity of water will 
unavoidably come over you, and soon completely 
saturate your dress, without this protection. The 
small common shellfish which may be picked up 
along the shore, make an excellent ground^bait 
when mashed up with some potatoes. Some 
fishermen boil their mussels before using them, 
as they adhere better to the hook, and are not 
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SO easily taken off; this is not a bad plan where 
whitings are abundant, as the smaller ones are 
rather more difficult to hook than other kinds 
of fish. Gurnet and codlings are very voraciouSj 
bite greedily, and are easily hooked; flounders 
also bite freely. On a fine and favourable day 
two or three persons may each take several dozen 
of fish, especially if the whiting be in season. 



ROD FISHING WITH WHITE FLY, FOR 
LEITH, SEITH, AND HERRING. 

This sport, in my opinion, is by far the best 
and most amusing of all the fishing which the 
sea lochs afford, although it requires no skilL 
The best time for pursuing it is just before sun- 
set on a fine summer's evening, till ten or eleven 
o'clock, — in fact, as long as the fish will rise and 
you can see to catch them ; if there be a little 
wind so much the better. As this sport cannot 
be pursued single-handed, you must have a man 
to row your boat. He must row you over the 
favourite spots, and these you will soon discover 
from experience. You must have five or more 
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rods, — in fact, as many as you think you can 
manage, the greater the number of rods the 
greater the number of fish which will follow 
your boat, — long and light ; the commonest will 
answer every purpose ; the line not quite the 
length of the rod, so that on hooking your fish 
you can lift him at once into the boat without 
touching the sides. The line should be of strong 
horsehair, with a strong piece of gut at the end ; 
the fly, a white one, — merely long wings made 
from the tail and under feathers in the white sea- 
gull's wing, fastened on with red silk, and with 
gimp, or with anything bright and showj'. Five 
rods on a favourable evening will keep one person 
constantly employed. The quicker you can get 
your fish into the boat and unhook them, and 
throw your line into the water again, the better, 
as you will constantly have a fish on each line at 
the same time; therefore despatch is advanta- 
geous. You must sit near the stern of the boat, 
on a plank across the bows, under which you will 
insert the ends of the rods, some bushes having 
been previously fastened to the under part of the 
plank so as to keep the rods firmly in their place^ 
— by which means the fish will hook themselves as 
your man continues gently rowing onwards. You 
will always be more successful when going against 
the tide than with it ; and if the tide be rising at 
sunset, that will be all in favour of good sport. 
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At low-water your chance is not so good. The 
leith and seithe which you will take in this man- 
ner will be from a quarter of a pound to a pounds 
and sometimes heavier. 

The leith are an excellent fish, something of 
the flavour of whiting; in fact, they are the 
rock whiting. The seithe are not quite so 
good. Both are a very handsome-looking fish. 
Both seithe and leith out in the open sea are 
sometimes taken of a very large size. The seithe, 
after leaving the lochs and going into the open 
sea, becomes a very large weighty fish, and is then 
called steinloch ; it is in great request amongst 
the poorer inhabitants of the sea-coast and is 
taken in great abundance in the autumn, and 
salted for winter consumption. It is then a very 
dark-looking, coarse fish, anything but a delicacy, 
and, when salted, very inferior to cod: it is caught 
out in the open sea, near any small islands where 
there is a strong current. Very strong tackle is 
required to secure it: a large hook covered with 
cotton or wool is the bait generally used; the 
line is very strong and lengthy, wound round a 
common reel. This does not, however, always 
answer the purpose efliciently, as the fishermen 
frequently have their hands much damaged by 
the rapidity and violence with which the cord 
passes when a large fish is first hooked, as he 
generally goes off at a tremendous pace, — so that 
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a large strong multiplying reel would be tbe 
proper article for the purpose. 

But, to return to the rod fishing, in addition to 
leith and seith. Herring, when they come into the 
loch, may be taken in the same manner in great 
abundance: I have taken 100 in one evening. 
Sometimes small cod and mackerel will also rise at 
the white fly ; but there is a better and more sue* 
cessful way of taking mackerel, which I will explain 
in another chapter. I have also occasionally caught 
small salmon-trout with the white fly. When the 
herring come in large shoals near the coast in 
the west part of Scotland in the month of June, 
they not only give wonderful sport to the ama^ 
teur fisherman, but afford a large and useful sup- 
ply of food to the poor inhabitants of the vicinity. 
On these occasions every boat is brought into 
service ; and it is rather an interesting sight on a 
fine summer's evening, just at sunset, to see from 
twelve to fifteen boats afloat, each containing four 
or five persons with eight or ten rods out at the 
stern, drawn up as it were in line, like so many 
horses ready to start for a race, on the tranquil 
surface of some bay contiguous to the ocean, 
awaiting the disappearance of the sun below the 
horizon and the arrival of the herrings on the 
surface. 

When this wished-for event takes place, and 
it will be immediately after the sun has gone, if 
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fhe tide has begun to flow, it is instantly indi<^ 
cated by thousands of bubbles upon the glassy 
surface of the deep ; every boat is in motion, 
and all the oars in a state of activity to reach the 
wished-for spot. One person rows the boat, and 
two or three manage the rods ; and these will bq 
kept in a continual state of activity for one or 
two hours, when the herrings in an instant dis- 
appear to the bottom. The boat must be rowed 
gently over the spot where the herrings are in 
motion. No number of boats appears to disturb 
the herrings, or prevent them taking the fly when 
they are in the right humour. If the night be 
exactly favourable, and the herrings in the best 
mood for taking the fly, three rods will be as 
much as one person can manage, as he will fre- 
quently have a fish on each line at the same time ; 
consequently he who can exercise more skill in 
expeditiously bringing his fish in, unhooking him, 
and throwing out his line again, will catch most 
fish. The line 'ought not to be longer than the 
rod, so that you can readily swing the fish into 
the boat without his striking the sides of it ; in 
which case he would fall off, as the least thing 
disengages a herring, his mouth being very 
tender. 

A light Macintosh is a very desirable gar- 
ment for these occasions, as, in swinging the her- 
ring in, nine out of ten come against your body ; 
P 
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in fact, you ought, for the purpose of expedition, 
give exactly that impulse to your line that the 
fish may just reach you and drop between your 
legs ; in which case the macintosh acts as a pro-> 
tection from the scales of the herrings, with which 
you would be otherwise covered. Sometimes 
the herrings, although numerous, will not appear 
upon the surface. You must then immerse your 
rod perpendicularly in the water, as far as you 
can ; this will often succeed. 



MACKEREL FISHING WITH LEADED LINE. 

=^^ When mackerel are abundant, and the day 
suitable, they afibrd excellent sport with the leaded 
line. The day must not be too bright ; in fact, 
the less sun the better : and there must be a 
slight breeze, just sufficient to fill the sail of a 
small boat, so that you may pass over the places 
where you see the mackerel playing at a moderate 
pace, having your lines out at the stern of the boat 
The line may be about fifty feet in length, with a 
yard of strong gut at the end; the hook of moderate 
size ; the lead must be about three yards from the 
end of the line, five inches in length, of sufficient 
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weight just to keep the line under the water when 
sailing with a steady breeze. 

The best bait is a small piece of the under part of 
the mackerel, about two inches in length, and a 
quarter of an inch in breadth, tapering towards one 
end, the hook merely run through the wider end. 
The end of the line may be fastened to the side of 
the boat, for better security ; and this ought to be 
done in the first instance, to prevent the Hue from 
slipping through your fingers as you are letting it 
out ; you will, of course, hold the line in your hand, 
occasionally drawing it gently towards you and then 
gradually letting it out again. You will readily 
perceive when you have a bite, as the mackerel 
are very strong for their size, and bite sharply; 
The resistance offered by the advancing of the 
boat at the same time that it hooks them adds 
very sensibly to their weight. 

When you hook your fish, draw him in gradually 
not allowing the line to become slack, and then lift 
him gently and perpendicularly into the boat, as he 
is less liable to become unhooked in this position. 
On a good day each line may take several dozen. 
If there be no wind, so that the sail cannot be used^ 
you can then have recourse to the oars ; but you 
must not expect as good sport as with the sail; 
though you may take a few. 

If you have no mackerel for a bait to start 
with, you can try a white fly, or a bit of red 
72 
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cloth; with both of these I have frequently 
taken them. If you do not see any mackerel 
playing any where on the surface of the water, 
observe where the gulls are hovering, and try un- 
der them, as both gulls and mackerel will be Iq 
pursuit of the young herring, and consequently 
not far distant one from the other. 

Mackerel generally come into the sea-water 
lochs in the West of Scotland in the month of July, 
and are very abundant till the middle of the month 
of September, when it is supposed they take their 
departure ; but their movements are regulated by 
the young herrings, which they invariably follow 
in large shoals. When fishing for mackerel in 
this manner, you will frequently take gurnet and 
codling, especially the former, as they, like the 
mackerel, are also constantly in pursuit of the 
young herring. 

I must not omit to mention that the best bait for 
this fishing, next to a piece of mackerel, is a piece 
of the belly of the gurnet; and in one respect it is 
the better bait, inasmuch as one piece will some- 
times last for several days. It is so tough that 
it never tears, especially if it be kept for a day, 
and dried before it is used ; whereas, the bait 
made from part of the mackerel is soon destroyed, 
and requires replacing by a fresh one, 
. The way to prepare the gurnet for a bait is to clear 
away all the. flesh from the white skin of the belly 
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^ith a sharp knife, and then lay it on a board to 
dry; when it maybe cut, either with a sharp knife or 
pair of scissors, into pieces in the shape of a small 
fish, about two inches in length, and a quarter in 
breadth* After being dried it becomies so tough, 
that you cannot get even the point of the hook 
through it without making an incision with the 
point of a sharp knife, I have tried white leather; 
which will not answer the purpose, as it soon be- 
comes dark-coloured in the salt water; whereas the 
gurnet skin becomes more white by use. 

When engaged in this sport> be sure to have 
plenty of ballast in your boat, rather too much 
than too little ; as you are always liable to a sudden 
breeze in a sea-water loch, no matter how fine 
the day may be, and without this precaution you 
may be upset in a moment, with the sun shining 
upon you at the time. 



THE DEEP-SEA TEAWL. 

This net cannot be used without the aid of a 
large sailing-boat or yacht. When well managed, 
and on a good bottom, where there are plenty of 
flat-fish, it is most serviceable and productive. It 
is a long net, made in the shape of. a purse, wide 
at one end, and becoming gradually less till it 

P 8 "^ 
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reaches the other ; it is fastened at the wide end 
to a strong hoop or frame of iron^ rather in the 
shape of a semicircle. The flat part being to* 
wards the bottom^ is thus dragged by a vessel in 
saily to which it is fastened by strong ropes, 
taking turbot^ soles, and all flat-fish. No net 
pays fishermen better than this, for the time, 
trouble, and expense. To those who live in the 
Ticinity of a good sea« water loch, and who have 
a yacht, or can command the use of a good sail- 
ing boat of sufiicient strength, no net can be 
more serviceable. 

Before using the net, you ought to make your- 
self thoroughly acquainted with the nature of 
the loch, and ascertain where the sand banks are, 
and other good bottoms resorted to by flat-fish ; 
otherwise you may not only be defeated in your 
operations, but seriously damage your net, should 
you unadvisedly trawl on a rocky, uneven bottom ; 
and in all these sea-water lochs there is great 
variety, not only as to the depth of the water, 
but as to the nature of the bottom. Correct in- 
formation on these points can generally be ob- 
tained from some fishermen residing on the coast. 
If this cannot be had, the sound must be resorted 
to ; but, as a general rule, where the shore is flat 
the water is shallow, and where high and moun- 
tainous, deep, the depth increasing in proportion 
to the altitude. 
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A trawling net of this description is sometimes 
used for oysters (and this is called dredging)^ and 
occasionally with success ; but not always^ as this 
mode of taking them is attended with great risk 
to the net) although a dredging net is made of 
strong materials^ oysters being rarely to be found 
in large quantities on any bottoms but those 
which are rugged, rocky, and uneven, where they 
adhere very firmly, and offer very considerable re- 
sistance; so that even the iron frame, in these 
localities is not invariably a sufficient protection 
to the net, as the latter is frequently torn, and 
the former bent or broken, when brought into 
collision with the rugged points of rocks, although 
your boat may be sailing at a moderate pace. 

These observations apply only to the lochs in 
Scotland; in many of which, particularly those in 
the western part of it^ oysters are very abundant, 
and of excellent quality, the larger ones being 
of the best flavour; but as they are frequently to 
be found near the shore in shallow as well as in 
deep water, they are in the latter places very 
easily secured, especially at low tide, without 
the trouble of dredging; so much so, that at 
that time I have seen large quantities taken out 
merely by the hand by men, women, and child- 
ren, scarcely knee-deep. From the deeper water 
they are raised by a small net enclosed in an iron 

frame fixed to the end of a long, light pole ; so 
p 4 
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llghti that one inan can easily manage it frodi a 
boat, an anchor being thrown out to keep it 
steady. 

The iron which encloses the net is made semi« 
circular, with one side flat ; so as to enable the 
fishermen to detach oysters from the rocks as 
well as to raise them from sandy bottoms ; oa 
which places I have also seen them in tolerable 
quantities : but the majority are generally to be 
found 04 rocks ; and some so tightly adhesiye> 
that you cannot possibly detach them, except 
they are in such shallow water as will enable you 
to come into close quarters with them. 

For this sort of fishing it is necessary that the 
day be fine and clear, and perfectly calm ; if 
there be the slightest ripple on the surface, or 
clouds moving about, it will be impossible to 
operate successfully. Oysters have so slight a 
power of locomotion, that a bed may be easily 
made by laying them down on any suitable sea^ 
coast which can be protected. Their movement 
is confined exclusively to the impulse, or jerk, 
which they give themselves by the opening and 
shutting of their shells, so that there can be no 
apprehension of losing them if they remain un- 
molested. 

On rocky ground covered with sea-weed^ I 
have frequently found them in considerable num-r 
bers ; and if it happens that any rivulet, or stream 
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of fresh water, empties itself immediately where 
there is a bed of oysters, the flavour of the 
latter is considered to be greatly improved by 
this circumstance. They cast their spawn in 
May. This appears like drops of wax or greasei 
adhering to any rock, stone, or hard substance on 
which it may fall. Shells supervene in a few 
days ; but the oyster is of slow growth, not reach-* 
ing maturity under three years. 

The large rock oyster is undeniably, for curries, 
stewing, and for vol-ati^ents, better than the 
lobster ; inasmuch as it is quite as delicious, and 
much more wholesome. 

Oysters are out of season during the summer 
months,. 2. e., from the end of April till August 
or September; being thin, and of bad flavoun 
Oysters invariably rest and adhere to the bottom 
on which they are found by the convex shell, the 
flat one being uppermost ; by which means the 
Jiquid which they imbibe is retained in the cup 
of the lower shell. In the Milton and Colchester 
oysters the cup of the lower shell is very small, 
but in the rock oysters it is deep and capacious. 

The oyster, I believe, never quits, changes, or 
renews its domicile of shell ; but the lobster is 
said to cast its external covering every year, the 
new tenement in its growth gradually forcing off 
the old one ; but the animal being in a defence- 
less condition for a few days, is said by fisher- 
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men to conceal himself till the new shell, which 
is soft and tender in the first instance, becomes 
firm, hard, and capable of resistance ; he then 
sallies forth fearlessly to gratify his voracity by 
seizing all the prey that may come within his 
reach. The discarded shell is comparatively so 
smalli when contrasted with the newly equipped 
animal, that it seems quite wonderful how the 
former could have ever contained the latter ; but 
in lobsters of only one year old it is presumed 
that the growth is rapid immediately on the old 
shell being discarded, and continues so long as 
the new exterior remains tender, which is thought 
to be about from two to three days ; and this may 
explain the sudden difference of size. As lob- 
sters are very pugnacious, they frequently have 
their claws broken off in their conflicts; but, 
singular to state, nature very soon repairs this 
damage, as a new claw grows from the^old joint, 
but never, although perfect in other respects, 
attains the length or size of the old one. The 
precise place of the fracture is very discernible. 
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SEITH AND LEITH FISHING, 

WITH BOD AND LINE, WITH WHITE FLY, BT NIGHT, 
IN THE SOUND OF JUBA« 

At the northern end of the Sound of Jura, 
which is about eight or nine miles in breadth and 
twelve in length, there is a small rocky island, 
lying north and south, nearly midway between 
Jura and the south-eastern part of North Knap- 
dale, and about five miles from Crinan, in the 
immediate vicinity of which there is excellent 
rod fishing, for seith and leith, during the months 
of May, June, and July, whenever the weather 
may be favourable. May and June are, however, 
the best months, as the seith and leith occasion- 
ally, during the month of July, desert their usual 
places of resort in quest of the young herring. 
This sport commences about ten minutes after 
sunset ; and if the moon be at the full, or there- 
abouts, and the night fine and calm, may be car- 
ried on till eleven o'clock, and sometimes as late 
as even twelve ; and be recommenced at about two 
o'clock in the morning, and continued till about 
half an hour before sunrise, when the innumer- 
able multitudes of fishes which have enlivened 
the surface of the water simultaneously disap- 
pear, and the sport ends. 

The island in question is almost a barren rock. 
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rising in the centre some twenty feet above the 
surface of the water. The sides, in many parts, 
slope down to the water's edge ; thus affording an 
easy access to small boats, especially as the sea is 
perfectly calm at the sides, the current being 
diverted by the opposing ends of the island, as 
the tide flows north and south, flowing to the 
north, and ebbing southwards* The upper part of 
the rock is rough, rugged, and uneven, with a few 
straggling tufts of grass here and there, inter- 
sected by hollow spaces holding water* This spot 
is the resort of innumerable sea swallows and sea 
gulls. The former, which are not visible during 
the winter months, make their appearance in this 
vicinity on the 15th of May; and as they com- 
mence breeding in June, and select islands of this 
description for the purpose, their eggs may be 
found in great abundance, two or three together, 
in any small cavity on the surface of the rock, 
without scarcely any semblance of a nest. The 
eggs are about the size of the golden plover's 
egg, and somewhat similar in appearance, although 
not so uniform and regular in size and colour. 
When boiled hard, they are almost, if not quite, 
as good to eat. I have sometimes found on two 
small islands as many as SOO in one day, and 
as many more after an interval of four or five 
days. 

The island of which I have commenced the de- 
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scription as the scene of piscatorial operations is 
about 150 yards in lengthy and from 25 to 30 in 
breadth. From its tortuous and irregular con- 
struction, it forms several small nooks or bays at 
the sides, excellent for boat fishing with rods, in 
addition to the tranquil spots between the cur- 
rents at each end of the island. As in the im- 
mediate current, at the moment of either the 
tide's flux or reflux, two men can scarcely row 
against the stream, and at the very highest tide 
I question whether even four men could do 
so, it is essentially necessary, even in the very 
finest weather, to have two skilful and powerful 
rowers to keep your boat wliilst you are fishing 
within the intermediate spaces, in the centre of 
which there is scarcely any current; but which 
commences, and gradually increases, as you ap- 
proach the sides. And as these spots, from the nar- 
rowness of the island, are necessarily small, both 
skill and strength are requisite to keep your boat 
within the prescribed limits; but in proportion 
as the tide rises or falls, the current becomes less 
violent, and about half-tide is the most favourable 
time for sport. 

At each end of the island, opposite those parts 
which stem the tide and occasion its precipitate 
divergence on each side, are the most favourite 
spots. These, from the narrowness of the island, 
are small; but, when fish are abundant, they 
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afford sufficient space for the successful operatioQ 
of three or four boats, as the fish^ when well dis* 
posed to take the %, do not appear to be in the 
slightest degree alarmed at any number of boats, 
but continue playing on the surface close to the 
boats on all sides, in the midst of all the hostile 
movements against them. 

At half a mile distance from this island there 
is another equally favourite spot, of a couple of 
acres in extent, more or less, where there is a 
perfect calm between two powerful currents, the 
cause, which is not immediately perceptible, 
being a reef of rocks, concealed beneath the 
surface, and only discernible at low tide. It is 
rather a singular sight to witness a dead calm 
out in the open sea, with a violent tide on either 
side carrying everything before it ; and when one 
approaches this tranquil, mirror-like, glassy sur- 
face, for the first time, ascending through the 
opposing current, it is not without a secret 
and uncontrollable emotion of dread, so treacher- 
ous and unnatural is its appearance. The vio- 
lence and the strength of the tide in the Sound 
of Jura is readily explained by the narrowness of 
the channel, and the fact of its waters being in- 
fluenced by the weight and pressure of the vast 
Atlantic Ocean. In like manner, in the German 
and the English Ocean the tide is found to be 
strongest in those places which are narrowest ; a 
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large body of water, in each case, being driven 
through a small passage. Another effect of this 
relative disposition of circumstances, is the tides 
rising to a very great height. 

Having given this slight sketch of the scene of 
piscatorial operations, I will endeavour to explain 
the manner in which they are successfully carried 
into effect. The mode of proceeding is not dis- 
similar from that adopted near the coast for 
taking small seith, leith, and herring. The prin- 
ciple is precisely the same ; but as the fish at a 
distance from the shore are much larger and 
more powerful, stronger tackle is required; the 
rods and lines must be stouter, the hooks larger 
and stronger, and the white feather, of which the 
fly is formed, must be longer. The fish taken in 
the vicinity of this island average from one to 
three pounds. Sometimes fish as large as four 
or five pounds are caught ; and when larger ones 
take the flies, the tackle is broken ; but at this 
season of the year the young fish of the pre- 
vious year are chiefly those which congregate 
together in these localities, and are taken. 

When the autumn arrives, these fish become 
heavy and powerful, and a different style of 
fishing is adopted, and different tackle brought 
into requisition to secure them. They are 
then known as steinloch ; but I have explained, 
in a former chapter, the method of taking these. 
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Those from one to three pounds give capital 
sport, being remarkably strong for their size, and 
vigorous in their resistance. Three persons in 
each boat will suffice, one to manage the rods, 
and one at each oar. Six rods may be used effec- 
tively. They ought to be from 12 to 15 feet in 
length, three-fourths alder, and one-fourth, i.e* 
the top, of hazel, which must be firmly spliced on; 
By this combination you have a light, manage- 
able rod, with strength and flexibility where they 
are each required. The line must be of the same 
length as the rod; on no account longer, as 
your continuous sport depends much upon your 
expeditiously lifting your fish into the boat with 
the strength of the rod and line with the first im- 
pulse, without the fish being allowed to strike the 
side of the boat ; which would be the case with 
too long a line, involving a loss of one-third of 
the fish hooked, and interfering with your prompt 
attention to your other lines, on each of which 
there may be fish, as it is no uncommon occur- 
rence to have a fish on each line at the same mo- 
ment. Dispatch, therefore, is essential to success, 
and he is the most skilful and efficient fisherman 
who can bring his fish most readily into the boat, 
unhook them, and replace his rod and line, and 
accomplish this without interfering with the other 
yods and lines lying closely in juxtaposition : and 
as the fish follow the boat, .attracted by the flies, 
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the more quickly you can get your lines into the 
water again^ after having secured your fish, the 
less liable will you be to lose the shoal which is 
following you^ as^ strange to state, the hooked 
fish which are plunging about in the water do not 
in the slightest degree alarm those which are fol- 
lowing your flies. 

Your line must be made of strong horsehair ; 
the more joints and fastenings in it the better, 
as these, in meeting the current, make seams 
and marks in the water, which attract the atten- 
tion of the fish to your flies. At the end of 
your line one piece of gut, to which your fly will 
be attached, will suffice ; and this must be of the 
best quality, as it must be recollected that this is 
intended to bear a fish of three pounds weight," 
there being no' time for the use of gaffs or land- 
ing-nets. The hook must be the size of a salmon- 
hook ; but a white tin one, black hooks not an- 
swering so well. The fly is formed of one feather, 
of about three inches in length, fastened firmly 
on the upper side of the shank of the hook ; not 
all along it, but only at the extreme end, so that 
almost the entire length of the feather is at 
liberty, keeping parallel with the hook as the 
boat advances through the water. The feather 
must be a perfectly white one, taken either from 
under the wing of a large white sea-gull, or from 
out of one of the tail feathers ; if from under the 
Q 
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wing, three inches of the fine end of the feather ; 
if from a large tail-feather^ it will be a part se- 
lected from the side, of the same length. This 
feather is supposed to imitate a small young fish. 

The person who manages the rods will sit 
on a plank across the bows of the boat^ as near 
the stern as he conveniently can, with the ends 
of the rods inserted into a small faggot tightly 
fastened underneath the plank on"' which he is 
sittings so that he will have all the rods within 
his immediate control; the gentle and regular 
progress of the boat keeping the lines at full 
stretch, so that the fish on taking the flies hook 
themselves. When the fish take very freely, two 
persons will do more execution with the rods 
than one. 

The amateurs of this exciting sport in fine 
weather generally assemble on the island an 
hour before sunset, draw their boats up on 
the rock, prepare their flies, chat, and smoke 
their pipes till the wished-for moment arrives, 
when there is a simultaneous movement towards 
the boats, and in a few minutes they are all 
afloat. This moment, most exciting to those who 
are fond of the sport, must be witnessed and 
participated in to be appreciated. At the time 
of the sun's disappearance below the top of one 
of Jura's mountains to the west, the smooth and 
glassy intervals between the currents present an 
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unbroken, speckless, mirror-like surface, when,, 
after an interval of about ten minutes, the golden 
track of the sun's descent being no longer visible, 
in an instant, as if by magic, a thousand bubbles 
and small circles are perceptible, indicating the 
arrival of a host of fish at the surface; and to these 
spots all the boats speed their way, rowing back- 
wards and forwards through them at a gentle 
pace: and if the fish be in good humour for 
taking the fly, which is generally the case if the 
evening, or rather night, be fine, each person 
who has the management of the rods will have 
continuous occupation, excitement, and sport till 
half-past ten, eleven, or even sometimes as late 
as twelve o'clock ; following the fish from one 
favourite spot to another, as every now and then 
they disappear from one place and exhibit them- 
selves in another; so that the rowers have as 
much excitement in the pursuit as the man at 
the rods in the taking of the fish. At eleven 
or twelve, when the first act is over, the boats 
retire to the island, and await the morning's fish- 
ing; which is as good as the evening's,, only not 
so durable, as it commences at two and finishes 
about four; t. e., half an hour before sunrise. 
When the fish takea freely, I do not know any 
kind of fishing more exciting than this nocturnal 
rod-fishing ; as it will constantly happen that you 
will have a fish on each rod at the same time,. 
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pulling with all his might, and bending the 
point of your rod below the surface of the water, 
and sometimes it happens that one escapes with 
a rod and line, and then you are obliged im- 
mediately to pursue your rod if you do not wish 
to lose it. If it gets into the current it is no 
easy matter to overtake and recapture it: but 
this rarely occurs, as the fish when hooked gene- 
rally take a perpendicular direction, and not a 
horizontal one. However, whenever the "con- 
tre-temps " does arrive, it creates confusion and 
spoils sport. 

One boat will sometimes take as many as 200 
fish in one night; generally from about half that 
quantity to 150. The farmers and poor people 
who pursue this mode of fishing, salt their fish and 
keep them for their winter's use. The seith are 
by no means a first-rate fish. The small ones are, 
however, very good; the larger ones only fit to 
be salted; and the leith, both great and small, 
are a first-rate fish, quite equal to the whiting. 
I have taken them frequently of a pound-and- 
a-half weight ; but very much larger ones are 
sometimes caught. 

To pursue this rod fishing comfortably, a pair 
of waterproof overalls and a light macintosh are 
essentially requisite, as in swinging the fish into 
the boat five out of six will strike against your 
body; and if you fish with one rod under the 
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Water, which is a mode frequently and success- 
fully resorted to when the fish do not take freely 
on the surface, keeping the point of your rod 
down in a perpendicular direction as low as you 
can, in raising your rod to bring in your fish 
you will receive a large supply of water down the 
handle of the rod; against which inconvenience 
you can only be protected by your waterproof 
sleeves and overalls: and towards the morning, 
in the very finest weather, you will be readily 
accessible to cold, and to the extreme discomfort 
of having your clothes saturated with sea water, 
which would inevitably be the case without this 
waterproof protection. Independently of the 
wet, you will not find a little extra clothing 
through the night an incumbrance. Woollen 
gloves I have also found to be a great comfort in 
this sort of fishing. 

In addition to this island at the northern end 
of the sound, to which I have just alluded, there 
are numerous others equally worthy of the sports- 
man's notice, which I have visited at difierent 
seasons of the year, either for fishing, shooting, 
or in quest of sea-swallows' eggs. Some in groups 
of three or four together, some singly ; some near 
the shore, others at a distance from it; some 
large, some small; some with excellent pasture 
for sheep and black cattle, others with heather 
and coarse grass; and 3ome few smaller ones 
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almost exclusively of rock. In the immediate 
vicinity of all these there is good rod fishing at 
particular seasons of the year; the largest fish 
being generally taken near those which are most 
distant from the shore. Where the islands are 
parallel to one another the fishing is generally 
very good, the currents being strong in the 
channel between them and at the extreme ends. 
About those which are isolated the currents are 
not so strong and the fishing not so good, with the 
exception of such as are at a distance from the 
shore, where the tide is always powerful and the 
fir>hing excellent. 

Some of these distant islands are large, and 
good for wild-fowl shooting, afibrding the sports^ 
man, from their peculiar construction, great fa- 
cilities of access to the fowl, which assemble 
during the winter months in very great abund- 
ance ; invited and attracted by the numerous 
nooks and corners which are sheltered from the 
wind and undisturbed by the current. On two 
or three, where the pasture is good, I have con- 
stantly found and shot wild geese, and frequently 
snipes, and occasionally golden plover. These 
islands are at a short distance beyond the south- 
em end of the sound, and about one mile and a 
half from the shore, and are, perhaps, the very 
best of all the islands for fishing ; herring, as well 
as large seith and leith, being constantly taken in 
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great abundance. All three fish take the same 
description of fly, the herring only requiring a 
smaller hook ; this being the only change neces- 
sary when they make their appearance. 

Sometimes one person will take as many as 
200 in one evening ; and this is considered very 
successful sport with rods, although many thou- 
sands may be taken with nets ; in which case the 
produce is estimated by barrels. The net fisher- 
men are generally the regular professional fisher- 
men, whereas the rod fishermen are composed of 
amateurs, farmers, and peasants living on the 
coast ; but even with the rod and line many of 
the latter contrive to take, during the summer 
and autumn, sufiicient fish to salt and dry for 
their winter's supply. In the winter many of the 
peasants bring the long line and hand line into 
beneficial requisition ; the method of using which 
I have already fully explained. 

About the end of June and beginning of July 
the herrings arrive from the south in very large 
shoals, and after remaining a few weeks, move 
northwards. During the time they are in the 
sound and in the neighbouring lochs, rod fishing 
is uncertain, as seith and leith, as well as fish 
of every description, leave their usual places of 
resort in pursuit of the herring's fry, which 
may be frequently seen in myriads ; and as these 
are constantly in motion, being urged by their 
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numerous voracious pursuers, they are rarely to 
be found long together in the same place; but 
as they have enemies in the air as well as 
in the water^ in the shape of sea gulls^ equally 
assiduous in pursuit, fishermen are generally in- 
formed to what spot they can successfully direct 
their operations. 

As a general rule, whenever there are any 
herrings in any loch, sound, or by the coast, every 
other kind of fish is plentiful ; and when they 
disappear, fish are scarce for a season. The her- 
rings in the Sound of Jura, and in the contiguous 
lochs, are small and very inferior to those taken 
in Loch Fine, which are perhaps the largest and 
best-conditioned caught anywhere. They are 
taken by thousands and dispatched in boxes by 
the steamers to Glasgow, Liverpool, and elsewhere, 
a small quantity of salt being sprinkled between 
each layer. 



THE SPLASH NET. 

This net affords excellent sport; it is not so 
effective as a drag net, but is more manageable, 
demands less trouble, and requires fewer handsi 
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All sorts of fish may be taken in it. At night it 
may be used for salmon and salmon-trout, and in 
the day time for mackerel and for any other fish 
which may be in season. To take salmon and 
salmon-trout with it at m'ght, you must approach 
those parts of the shore either in the sea-water 
lochs^ or on the sea coast, where any bum or 
rivulet empties itself, and must exercise the same 
caution as with the drag net, by commencing your 
operations as silently as possible. The net must 
be properly arranged at the sterna of the boat^ 
across a plank made specially for the purpose, 
with the comers rounded, so that there may be 
no impediment to the letting your net out with 
speed and facility. One person can perform this 
operation. 

In the first instance the net will require wet- 
ting, as it will not go out well when perfectly 
dry. A stone, of sufficient weight to keep the 
net fast and steady when in the water, must be 
fastened to the lead line at each end : the first 
stone must be dropped close to the shore. Take 
care always to have your lead line on the side you 
are enclosing. After the first stone is dropped, 
the person rowing the boat will proceed as quietly 
as possible, and as quickly as the lowering of the 
net will admit of, to the point which you intend 
making; when this is reached, the other stone 
may be thrown out as near the shore as possible. 
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If the lead line goes down well, tlie cork line 
will generally take care of itself. Having en- 
closed the space you wished, you will commence 
rowing backwards and forwards, and making as 
much disturbance as possible in the water, in 
order to drive the fish into the net; as those fish 
which do not strike in the first instance vrill do 
all in their power to avoid getting into the net, 
either by leaping over the top or by passing by the 
sides, if there be the smallest possible intervening 
space : but the largest and best fish generally go 
into the net at once, and, when once in, are safe 
enough, provided the net be taken up properly; 
and this can only be done by two persons, espe- 
cially when it is intended to reset the net, one 
taking in the lead line, the other the cork one. 
This must be done simultaneously, the lead line 
being kept a little higher than the cork one; 
by which means a bag is formed, preventing even 
the smallest fish from escaping, as in addition to 
salmon and salmon-trout, very fine flounders and 
codlings are frequently caught. 

When it is intended to continue splashing 
during the night, the net must be taken in care- 
fully on each occasion, the lead line being folded 
backwards and forwards on one side of the board, 
the cork line, in a similar manner, on the other 
side. When this is well done, the net will, on 
the following occasion, go out of itself as the 
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boat advances, with merely a slight pressure of 
the hand to keep it in its place. 

To use the splash advantageously at night, the 
tide and weather must both be in your favour ; 
and you must previously, in the day time, have 
made yourself thoroughly acquainted with the 
nature of the shore where you intend to operate, 
otherwise you may be disappointed, and expend 
your labour in vain* The night must be perfectly 
calm and still, and, in the next place, it must be 
low water ; and if it happens that the moon is 
in that quarter in which there is little tide, so 
much the better, you will have a longer time for 
your sport and a better chance. Immediately 
after sunset, salmon and salmon-trout approach 
close to the edge of the shore, in those places 
where the fresh water descends, especially if the 
tide be ebbing ; so that you may then commence 
your operations if favoured in this respect. The 
larger space you can enclose with your net the 
better ; but you must take great care not to get 
your net into too deep water, bearing in mind 
exactly how far you may venture from the shore, 
guided by your previous examination of the coast ; 
as sometimes the bottom shelves off suddenly, 
so that if the net were dropped into too deep 
water, the lead would not reach the bottom, and 
the fish would escape under it. 

In those places where you cannot have the 
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advantage of any side of the shore to drop the end 
of your net upon, but are obliged to jSsh parallel 
to it, it is a good plan to drop the net in at one 
end in a semicircular form, and to splash from the 
other end, at right angles to your net, backwards 
and forwards. The net, in the first instance, 
must be dropped in as silently and expeditiously 
as possible, and the splashing commenced in-* 
stantly you reach the end of your net, and car- 
ried on vigorously. I have frequently seen this 
plan adopted with great success. 

In those lochs where the water is deep, and 
where the construction of the shore is such as to 
admit of no facilities of using this net in any of 
the ways above described, then a very much 
larger, longer, and deeper net is required to give 
you anything like a chance ; and many circum- 
stances must conspire to ensure success, especially 
if the neighbourhood be such as will not admit 
of your leaving your net out through the night 
with safety. The tide must be low, the night not 
too bright, and, if there be a slight breeze, so 
much the better, the net can then be placed in 
those parts of the loch where you know salmon 
and salmon-trout are in the habit of passing to 
the fresh water ; one end of the net as near the 
shore as possible ; a small anchor at each end to 
keep the net tight, otherwise the fish will not 
mesh. Having placed your net, you must remain 
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at one end of it in your boat ; and can examine it 
at the end of one or two hours, or whenever you 
hear fish strike. On some nights, when the fish are 
on the move, many may be taken in this manner ; 
but success is uncertain, and waiting rather irk- 
some : but in a loch of this description you have 
no alternative. 

When mackerel are in the loch, this net may 
be left in all night, and visited the first thing in 
the morning. If a shoal happens to pass, a large 
quantity may be taken. From one to three 
hundred I have known caught and taken in 
one night ; at all events, if in the height of the 
season, a score or two may be constantly secured 
in this manner almost every night. The net 
must be placed at right angles to the shore, but 
where there is little or no current. A small 
anchor, or stone, must be attached to each end, 
so as to keep the net tight; the end which is 
near the shore must be as close in as possible, so 
as to admit of no intervening space, as all fish 
pass near the shore ; and this you will soon dis- 
cover if your net be well set, by finding the bulk 
of the fish taken at this end. If you have seen 
mackerel playing during the day near the shore, 
you cannot do better than to place your net there 
jui^ before sunset. The net may sometimes be 
left- for days very advantageously in the same 
place, and visited at intervals; but it ought to 
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be taken out every third day, and be thoroughly 
driedy and remain out at least for twenty-four 
hours, as if constantly allowed to remain in the 
water it would soon become rotten and iiseless. 
At the end of every season it ought to be well 
soaked in bark and cateehu, and when thoroughly 
dried, hung up in a perfectly dry place ; by this 
means, and with proper care, a good net will last 
for two or three seasons. A good net of this 
description will cost about 31. When this net is 
not in use, it ought occasionally to have the be- 
nefit of the air on a fine dry day, this being es- 
sential to its preservation; and when hung up 
within it ought to be out of the reach of rats 
and mice, as they would seriously damage it if 
they could get access to it ; and a precaution of 
this nature is always necessary, as rats always 
abound by the sea shore, where houses and farm- 
buildings are contiguous. 



THE BAG NET. " 

This net is used exclusively for salmon, and 
where they abound is most profitable. It is 
fastened to stakes by the sea coast, or by the 
sides of sea- water lochs where salmon are known 
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to pass. It is wide at one end, and at the other 
there is a bag or purse; it is so constructed, that 
salmon on having once entered it cannot return. 
From the bank, at right angles, there is a con- 
necting net, called a leader, which obstructs the 
passage of the salmon on both sides; and, as they 
naturally follow this, on their passage being 
impeded, get into the first department of the 
bag net, and from thence through others into 
the purse or bag, wliich is kept down by an 
anchor, and its precise position indicated by a 
buoy, to which it is attached by a rope. 

When the fish are taken out, the purse is merely 
raised into a boat and the end untied, and the 
fish thus liberated and secured ', without in any way 
disturbing the position of the net, or displacing 
the stakes, as the latter being firmly driven into 
the bottom, remain permanently fixed as long as 
they are sound. A man must be in constant 
attendance on this net. It ought to be taken out 
every third or fourth day, and hung up to dry ; 
being in the meantime replaced by another, two 
being properly required for each position, for 
their mutual preservation. One net kept conti- 
nuously in the water would soon become rotten 
and unfit for use. Sometimes only one net is 
used, taken out on Saturday and replaced on 
Monday. But this is a bad plan. 

At the end of the season these nets will require 
soaking in bark and catechu; and then must be tho- 
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roughly dried in the open air before they are put 
away in some dry place for next season ; but even 
when not in use they must occasionally be taken out 
on a fine day and have the benefit of the fresh air. 
It frequently happens at certain periods that large 
quantities of sea weed are carried up and down 
by the tide, and fill the meshes of the net; in 
which case the net must be immediately taken* 
up, and a clean one substituted, as no fish will 
come near the net when it is foul. When these 
occasions arise, there is much trouble and but 
little profit, as the cleansing of one of these large 
nets thus foul requires much time, trouble, and 
perseverance, the weed or reek being very ad- 
hesive. Each position for a stake net produces a 
good rent to the proprietor of the land contiguous 
to the shore, varying according to the reputation 
of the locality. These nets are very destructive 
of the sport of the rod in the contiguous rivers, 
and are very justly complained of by the amateur 
fisherman. 



FRESH- WATER LOCHS IN SCOTLAND. 

The small fresh-water lochs in Scotland abound 
in trout, and afford excellent sport to those who 
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are fond of fly-fishing, and who prefer numbers 
to size ; as the trout in these are generally very 
numerous, but small, so that many dozen may 
be taken on any favourable day. The lochs 
being supplied by numerous springs, and the bot- 
toms either rocky or gravelly, and free from mud, 
the trout are excellent ; they, however, difler both 
in quality and size in different lochs. I have ob- 
served that one particular quality and size pre- 
dominates in each loch. In some you will never 
take a fish beyond an eighth of a pound; in 
others they will not exceed a quarter of a pound ; 
in some you will find them about the size of a 
herring, L e. half a pound : but where these sizes 
exist they are always very abundant, so that you 
may take a large number ; in fact, get a rise at 
almost every throw of your fly. In some the 
flesh and flavour approaches the redness and taste 
of salmon ; in others the flesh is white, and the 
flavour that of the ordinary trout, but perfectly 
sweet. 

In some of the largest and deepest lochs, trout 
of three, four, and five pounds may be taken; 
but these large fish are neither so abundant, nor 
are they so easily taken ; in fact, they are. rather 
difficult to take, except with a particular fly, or 
by trolling. The fish are of excellent quality^^ 
although their exterior is very dark. The lochs 
containing these superior fish are so very rare on 
R 
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some moors, that perhaps out of a dozen, eleven 
will contain only small fish. The lochs on the 
top of the hills seldom contain large fish, the 
heavy fish being generally found in the lochs in 
the low ground ; these being more extensive and 
deeper, and being supplied by many small tribu- 
tary streams, in addition to their own springs, 
^ave a larger and better supply of food. For 
small trout no flies succeed so well as the red 
hackle, the gnat, and the dun fly, and, towards 
evening, a small white fly. 

If you are not contented with the productive- 
ness of the rod, you may try a more whole- 
sale implement, called an otter. This is made 
of wood or cork ; the latter material, however, 
being decidedly the better of the two for the 
purpose. Its length may be from one to two 
feet, and half that measure in depth, breadth 
one inch ; the shape that of a boat ; a piece of 
lead screwed into and along the bottom, so that it 
may move perpendicularly. On one side you 
must have a small strong wire rail, about four 
inches in length, projecting about one inch. On 
this there must be a small ring, to which you will 
attach your line ; by which means you can draw 
the otter to either the right or left. The end of 
your line ought to consist of three or four yards 
of strong gut. To this you may attach your flies, 
at intervals of from two to three feet ; a dozen or 
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more flies, as you may think proper. Your gut end 
must be attached to a good line, which you will 
manage with a strong rod and multiplying reel. 
To work the otter efiectively, there must be a 
slight breeze; the moment it is afloat, it will 
move off" spontaneously, and will then require 
your direction with the rod and line, which you 
must give it by walking slowly, and managing the 
reel ; so that you may fish either at a distance in 
the middle of the loch, or by the sides, as you 
judge best. You will readily perceive the fish 
rising and hooking themselves, and bring your 
otter in whenever your line is sufliciently loaded, 
and you are in a good position for the purpose. 

Experience will soon teach you the most effective 
manner of using this wholesale implement. 

On some waters the use of it might be considered 
unfair and poaching ; but on these Highland lochs 
a benefit is conferred by *the removal of these 
small trout, as their very superabundance is the 
occasion of their being so diminutive. It is use- 
less attempting to fish with the otter on a bright, 
sunny day, except there be a strong breeze ; and 
then it may succeed when a rod would fail : but a 
warm, mild, cloudy day, with a slight breeze from 
the south-west, is most favourable. The north 
and east wind are altogether adverse to success. 

The foregoing observations relate merely to the 
small mountain lochs, and have no reference to 
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those larger lochs, or rather inland lakes, with 
which Perthshire especially abounds* In these 
the trout are of great size ; but are not so often 
caught with the fly as with the minnow, trol- 
ling, or rather, in piscatorial language, spinning, 
or with a night line, baited either with a small 
fish or young frog. With the latter I have 
known very large fish taken. The large trout are 
frequently nearly as good as salmon ; and that is 
not a matter of surprise, as these large lochs are 
constantly supplied and refreshed by large streams 
which flow into and through them. 

The chief lochs of Perthshire are Loch Katrine, 
Loch Achray, Loch Ard, Loch Voil, Lubnaig, 
Dochart, and Earn, in the south-west quarter; 
Loch Tay, in the centre of the western district; 
Loch Rannock, Bright, and Lydoch in the north- 
western district. There are also some smaller 
ones. Many of these lochs are accessible to and 
frequented by salmon ; as these fish ascend any 
river instinctively, as far as they can do so, and it 
is no slight obstacle which impedes their pro- 
gress. The waterfalls and acclivities which they 
leap up, or throw themselves up, must be wit- 
nessed to be credited. 

The chief rivers in Perthshire are the Tay, the 
Carn, the Dochart, the Almond, the Garry, the 
Tummel, the Bruar, the Erich t, the Ardle, the 
She, and the Isla, Almost all these afibrd ex- 
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cellent sport to those who are fond of first-rate 
trout and sahnon fishing with the rod ; and per- 
haps there is no amusement more attractive, ex- 
citing, and fascinating to the genuine sportsman 
than the latter ; at least, if we may be allowed to 
judge from the numerous admissions made in its 
favour by those who have luxuriated in all the 
pleasurable and recreative excitements which 
wood, hill, field, plain, and mountain afford, 
either with the gun or in the chase. To throw 
your fly over a good pool of water softly agitated 
by a western breeze, and undulated by a good 
progressive bubbling current, slightly tinged by 
a recent shower, the former co-operating with 
the latter to produce precisely that ripple which 
you require, with the prepossession that there 
are heavy salmon, causes as much pleasure and 
interest to the fisherman, as he cautiously ap- 
proaches to make his first cast with his fly, as 
the drawing of a first-rate cover with a pack of 
fox-hounds to the fox^hunter, with the certainty 
of a find. And when a good fish is hooked, the ex- 
citement is perhaps not less than that produced on 
the finding of your fox ; neither is it less durable, 
although more continuous, if I may be allowed 
to use the expression, as you have no checks 
with your salmon ; your skill, vigilance, assiduity, 
and anxiety being of necessity unremittingly on 
the stretch until you safely land your fish, be- 
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cause, like the fox, the salmon may elude and 
disappoint all your efforts in the expected mo- 
ment of victory ; both accidents do happen some- 
times, greatly to the annoyance of both the fish- 
erman and fox-hunter. The accomplishment of 
each victory frequently requires about the same 
time. Forty-five minutes to an hour over a first-rate 
country at a first-rate pace is considered a first- 
rate run, when you run into and kill your fox in 
good style ; and a heavy salmon will sometimes 
require the continuous exertions of the most ex- 
pert and skilful fisherman for the same amount 
of time before he can safely land him. A fish of 
9 or 10 lbs. may be killed in a quarter of an 
hour, and you may sometimes run into your fox 
in the same time, and the shine be considerably 
taken out of the best of horses, as the agitated 
state of their tails often testifies ; these short and 
decisive runs being generally most severe. 

It is vexatious to lose either your fox or salmon 
just as you are expecting to kill either the one 
or the other: but both will sometimes escape; 
the salmon just when you are about to land him 
and he appears quite exhausted, will make one 
convulsive leap out of the water, and as he falls 
you have the mortification of finding your line 
slack, and perceive your fish moving off*. In the 
same manner with your fox, after a burst of 
three-quarters of an hour, your hounds will throw 
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up in an instant, on the higli road or at the en- 
trance to a village, baffling all the efforts of the 
most skilful huntsman to get upon his line again 
or discover the place of his refuge. Sometimes a 
flock of sheep may be the innocent cause of his 
escape; sometimes a drain or hollow tree may 
conceal him. This is not often the case ; but it 
does occasionally occur, sly reynard having been 
seen by some countrymen emerging from his 
hiding place and making good his retreat after 
the field had taken their departure. In such an 
emergency, if the day be not too far advanced 
and a likely cover be within reach, a fresh fox 
may be drawn for and found, and a good run had, 
terminating auspiciously, thus obliterating the 
former disappointment. And in like manner the 
fisherman may try a fresh pool, and hook and kill 
a fine salmon, and after this one several others ; 
so that he has more sport, as far as it goes, than 
the fox-hunter, and a remedy for any disappoint- 
ment more readily at hand. Still I do not think 
the fisherman gets over the loss of a good fish so 
easily as the fox-hunter reconciles himself to the 
loss of his fox ; as the latter has had what he 
principally desired, in having had a first-rate run ; 
and if reynard has escaped, he enjoys the antici- 
pation of killing him on the next occasion, after 
having had another good day's sport with him. 
But even in this he may be deceived, as I have 
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known one particular fox defeat a first-rate pack 
during the whole of one season, unless he was 
killed quite at the end of it on a foggy day, when 
he was found in his usual cover, and the hounds 
left the whole field in the lurch, the pace having 
been so great that no horse could live with 
them, and the fog prevented their direction being 
pursued. As the fox was never found sub- 
sequently, it was presumed that he was killed on 
that occasion. 

It may be asked how a particular fox could be 
identified. In this instance it was easily done, 
as this fellow had lost the greater part of his 
brush. Those who are passionately fond of fox- 
hunting, and have never enjoyed the sport of 
salmon fishing, will, in all probability, consider it 
absurd to institute any comparison between the 
two sports. I recommend them to suspend their 
judgment for a few years, and then try what 
appears the less exciting and more tranquil amuse- 
ment, and I do not think they will withhold from 
salmon fishing its claim and pretension to that 
fascination with which it is credited by its nu- 
merous admirers. Perhaps at that delightful 
period of the existence of a man of fortune so feli- 
citously described by Dr. Johnson, " when youth 
rushes forth to take possession of the world,** 
and everything is or appears to be " couleur de 
rose," then, perhaps, fox hunting will most de- 
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cidedly bear the palm; but when the fever of 
this first excitement be over, the best countries 
have been ridden across, upon the best of horses, 
first-rate sport enjoyed, and perhaps a dislocation 
occurred, and a bone or two broken, and some 
dozen years elapsed, then salmon fishing, if it 
can be enjoyed on a first-rate river, with all ne» 
cessary appliances and requirements, will come in 
for its due meed of praise and just appreciation. 

I will not pretend to give any instructions as 
to the best mode of throwing a fly, hooking and 
killing a salmon, as I am of opinion that these 
accomplishments must be derived from practical 
experience, and cannot be imparted verbally. 

Every man, before he attempts salmon fishing, 
ought to try his hand at trout fishing ; and when 
he has learned the best method of killing large 
trout well, he may then test his skill and expe- 
rience with salmon. There is, of course, consi- 
derable skill in throwing your fly well and judi- 
ciously : but if you have first-rate tackle, this 
art is easily acquired ; the great trial comes when 
you have hooked a good fish ; then a good hand 
and eye, the utmost vigilance, and some patience 
are demanded to make up the amount of skill 
required. You must watch every movement of 
the fiish, so as to be ready to relax the line in- 
stantaneously when he leaps out of the water, 
otherwise you may lose him. The principal tact 
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consists in judiciously relaxing and contracting 
the line, and maintaining your rod in a proper 
position ; by wliicli operations you &tigue and 
ultimately kill your fish before you can Tentnrt 
to draw him up to a suitable part of the shore to 
be gaffed and landed by your attendant. This tt 
sometimes a dangerous moment, as aalmou will 
frequently, when apparently quite beaten, 
a violent and sudden effort, by leaping out of 
water; so that your vigilance must not be 
pended till you see the gaff in his giU& 

Good iisbing tackle can be purchased in all 
large towns in Scotland, although London has 
highest reputation for rods and Dublin for & 
Correct information as to the most suitable flii 
can often be obtained from the nearest vender r' 
tackle to the river you are going to fish, as f 
which would be very successful in one ^ 
would be useless in another. This iaa fact 
cannot be readily explained as to salinoiv^ 
being chiefly fanciful ; whereas, in txcn^ 
you require a close rcseirtblance to 
which frequent the ^atrr» otbcrwi 
be unii>i'i:.. 
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the denomination of red palmer ; but whatever be 
its name, it is a most killing fly. 

Burn fishing is more interesting and amusing 
than loch fishing ; and there is more variety at- 
tending its pursuit, in the agreeable and striking 
change of scenery which is presented to your 
view, as you ascend or descend the contiguous 
rocky acclivities, covered with blooming heather 
and various foliage, or follow its serpentine and 
circuitous course through some beautiful valley 
or dell, cautiously approaching each untried pool, 
and throwing your fly, unseen, with all the skill 
in your power. If the day be suitable, and the 
trout in humour, your fly will be frequently taken 
as it drops, before you have time to draw it an 
inch across the bubbling stream ; but you must 
take care not only not to be seen, but not even 
to allow your shadow to fall on the water. This 
cannot always be done without management; 
but as success depends upon the observance of 
this rule, the fisherman must exercise all his in- 
genuity. 

The advantage of the burn over the loch con- 
sists in its aflbrding good sport on many a day 
on which the loch would be impracticable, as 
there must be a slight breeze for loch fishing; 
whereas in the burn the breeze is not so essen- 
tial, if you are favoured in every other respect 
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I have never tried a worm in the lochs, but in 
burns it may be successfully used ; in fact, on 
certain days, is much more killing than a fly; 
and there are numerous pools, which are in such 
diflScult positions, that it is impossible to throw a 
fly cleverly across them ; and as in these there are 
frequently the greatest number of fish, the worm 
is the only alternative. These bum trout, al- 
though very dark-coloured, are very sweet and 
good. Their average size is one-eighth of a 
pound. 



TRAWL, OR DRAG NET, FOR SALMON 
AND SALMON-TROUT. 

This net is used after sunset, and through the 
night, if the weather be fine and suitable ; it is 
most efiective for taking salmon and salmon-trout. 
The best time to commence operations is when 
the tide is beginning to fiow. Four men are re- 
quired to draw the net ashore. The spots in the 
loch resorted to by salmon and salmon-trout, at 
the rise of the tide, are those close to the shore, 
where any burn or rivulet empties itself; and 
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these must be approached in your boat as silently 
and cautiously as possible, so as not to alarm or 
disturb the fish. Two men will get into the 
water on one side, near the shore, with one end 
of the net, one having the upper, the other the 
lower rope ; you will then row to the other point 
which you wish to make, and let the other two 
men down with the other end of the net ; all 
parties will then commence simultaneously drag- 
ging the net ashore. You will very soon know 
whether you are successful or not, by the leaping 
and splashing of the fish enclosed. The person 
remaining in the boat, as there must be a fifth, 
will follow the net as closely as be can, in order 
that he may be ready to lift it ofi" any stone or 
sea-weed with which it may chance to become 
entangled. 

Before commencing this sport, it will be neces- 
sary, during the day, to reconnoitre perfectly the 
scene of your intended operations, so as to be 
thoroughly conversant with the nature of the 
shore ; by which means you will know exactly 
where you may let your men down into the water ; 
and sometimes it will be necessary to remove 
branches of trees, and other obstacles, which may 
have been brought down accidentally by the fresh 
water, as these, although small, if allowed to re- 
main, might not only defeat your manoeuvres, but 
tear and damage your net. Do not attempt to 
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enclose too large a space^ or commence in too deep 
water, as the fish might escape by the sides before 
you have time to enclose them, A bottle of 
whisky, to regale the men after each draught, 
will be found to be not without its advantage. 

This net may be used most effectively for other 
fish during the day, in fine, warm, sunny weather. 
For salmon, I believe, it is now illegal ; in fact, 
trawling for even herrings is prohibited. Whether 
this restriction is necessary or not, for the protec- 
tion of the herring, is a contested point. 



LONG LINE, FOR COD, HADDOCK, CONGER 
EEL, &c. &c. 

This line is productive of excellent sport in any 
loch where cod and haddock abound. The season 
for these fish commences in November, and extends 
through the winter months. As the season ad- 
vances these fish gradually approach the mouth 
of the loch and proceed out to sea as far as the 
nearest bank, where they may be as easily taken 
as in the loch, subject of course to the suitable- 
ness of the weather. In the loch, in ordinary 
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weather, a small well-built boat of from ten to 
twelve feet will be perfectly safe, especially if built 
expressly for this purpose; but in the open sea a 
much larger and stronger boat will be requisite* 
The long line may be from five to six thousand 
feet in length; one of six thousand feet would 
take five hundred hooks, and these must be twelve 
feet a part. The lines to which the hooks are^ 
attached are called snoodings, made of strong 
whipcord three feet in length; the hooks the 
ordinary size sold for cod fishing. The best bait 
is fresh herring. If you cannot get these, then salt 
ones, after being well soaked, will be a tolerable 
substitute. One herring will make three baits. 
The head must never be used. 

It will require time and trouble to bait this line 
and arrange it properly in a basket for setting. 
Two buoys will be wanted, one at each end of the 
line, attached by a separate cord. The best time 
for setting this line, if fish are abundant, is at break 
of day, allowing it to remain in about three hours; 
if, however, fish be scarce, then it may be set m 
the evening and taken up the first thing in the 
morning. You cannot be too particular in this re- 
spect, as you may liave taken some large conger 
eels; and although they may have remained per- 
fectly quiet till morning, yet as soon as daylight 
appears they commence their endeavours to li- 
berate themselves ; in which ^attempt they are very 
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likely to be successful, greatly to the prejudice of 
your line. 

Having ascertained the best place for setting 
your line, and having it baited and properly ar- 
ranged, with your two buoys with a cord to each 
end of a hundred feet in length, or more, accord- 
ing to the depth of the loch, and two good-sized 
stones of sufficient weight to keep your line 
steady when set, you will proceed with your boat 
with two men, as one man would not suffice if 
there were anything of a sea. When arrived where 
you intend commencing, you will set one of your 
buoys afloat, it having been previously well filled 
with air and attached to one of the cords; to the 
extreme end of which you will fasten one of the 
stones and the end of the line, letting the same 
gradually down till it reaches the bottom, when the 
men may commence rowing the boat in the direc- 
tion you desire as fast as the letting out of your 
line will admit of, taking care to keep the line 
tight during this operation. When you reach the 
other extremity of your line, you will fasten the 
other stone, and, after having attached the cord to 
which the other buoy is appended, you will let 
the stone gradually down, and then as you row off 
you may set the other buoy afloat ; it will soon 
find its proper position. 

If the two stones are of a proper weight, the 
line will lie steadily between its extreme points, 
S 
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and offer sufficient resistance to hook the fish 
when they bite. Be very particular in fastening 
the stones securely. When you return to take up 
your line, you can proceed to either buoy, being 
guided in this respect by wind and tide; and 
having secured one draw in the line over your 
hand till you reach your main line with the hooks, 
you will then draw up the stone, and, having re- 
moved it, fasten the end of your line to the side of 
the fish basket or box ; you will then commence 
gradually drawing up your fish, the man or men 
rowing keeping the boat in the position you wish. 
Do not allow your line to become slack ; and 
as you draw it in place it carefully and regularly 
in the basket, after the fish have been removed. 
The latter must be gaffed as soon as they reach 
the surface, and lifted into the boat ; there being 
an experienced person expressly for this pur- 
pose; for this operation must be performed cle- 
verly and promptly, or many a fish may escape, 
especially the large conger eels, whose throats it 
will be advisable to cut the moment you get them 
into the boat, as they are very savage and will 
sometimes make a disagreeable use of their teeth. 
Never attempt to lift a fish of any size into the 
boat with the line. The person who gaffs the 
fish ought to unhook them immediately they are 
in the boat, and till this is done you ought not to 
proceed in taking up your line. 
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With this line, in a good season, you will fre- 
quently .fill your boat with first-rate fish. In 
addition to cod, haddock, ling, and conger eel, 
very fine large skate are taken; and when in con- 
dition and of the first quality are an excellent fish. 
In cold, frosty weather these fish are considerably 
improved by being hung up in the open air for 
several days; having, in the first instance, been 
skinned, the bad parts cut away, the remainder 
thoroughly cleaned and washed. Besides skate, 
various monsters of the deep are sometimes taken, 
more curious than serviceable. 

The most amusing part of this fishing is the 
taking in of the line, although some consider the 
gaflSng of the large fish equally amusing; and 
perhaps it is more exciting, especially where a 
large conger eel is in question, as from their 
tortuous, rapid, and violent evolutions, they are 
difficult to gaff exactly as you desire, and care is 
necessary in depositing them in the boat, so as, in 
the first instance, to avoid their teeth, before they 
are rendered harmless, this act being immediately 
necessary for your security ; but the person who 
performs this operation will find a pair of water- 
proof over-alls indispensably necessary, or a pair 
of long fishermen's boots, and also a thick pair 
of warm woollen gloves. In some of the lochs 
in the west of Scotland the cod and haddock are 
very fine, being weighty and of first-rate quality. 
• a 
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I have taken the former from 20 to 30 lbs. weight, 
and the latter from 5 to 8 lbs. 

On one occasion^ having visited a neighbouring 
loch in company with a friend (in the month of 
November), with the assistance of three men, 
and the use of a good boat, with our long line 
baited with salted herrings, as we could not pro- 
cure fresh ones, we made two ventures, leaving 
our line in, on each occasion, three hours, and 
caught thirty fine cod and seven or eight haddock. 
Many of the cod were 25 lbs. weight, and some 
few 30 lbs. — none less than 10 or 12 lbs. weight. 
The haddock were from 5 to 8 lbs. weight, and as 
good in every respect as the Dublin Bay ones. If 
we had had fresh herrings, I am convinced our 
success would have been considerably greater. 
Our line had 500 hooks. 

There are many other baits nearly as good as the 
herring. The mackerel comes first, and after that 
a shell-fish called bucky; and as these can be kept 
alive, fishermen generally have a good supply of 
them at hand. They are easily caught on those 
shores where they abound, by means of a wicker 
basket as a trap ; it is flat at bottom and round 
at the top, with a small opening. The basket is 
baited with the offals of fish, and then let down 
to the bottom by a rope, a small buoy being 
attached to mark the position. There is a heavy 
stone in the inside of the basket to keep it down. 
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When shell fish get in they cannot escape. This 
basket is regularly drawn up, emptied of its con- 
tents, and replaced, and in this manner a vast 
quantity is taken. 

Lobsters are taken in nearly a similar manner, 
by what are called " lobster pots." " These are 
made of netting, supported by wicker hoops, 
with an opening at each end in form of a funnel, 
so that when the lobster once enters, he cannot 
possibly get out again ; and from the size of the 
orifice, which is of wicker, attached to the net- 
ting, one would think he must have exercised 
extraordinary ingenuity to have contrived to have 
introduced himself. These pots are baited with 
fish, and set in a similar manner to those for 
buckies, but in deeper water, and in the imme- 
diate vicinity of a rocky coast, where they are 
generally numerous. There is a heavy stone in 
each " pot," to keep it down, a cord to secure it, 
and a buoy to indicate its position. There is 
sometimes a flat board, on which the net work is 
fixed for better security, this being underneath ; 
a heavy stone in the interior carrying the whole 
apparatus steadily to the bottom. 



• 3 
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LONG-LINE FISHING FOR HADDOCK, 
CODLING, WHITING, FLOUNDERS, &c 

This line needs not be either so long or so 
strong as the one used for larger fish. If you have 
500 hooks, which is a fair quantity, your line 
must be 1,500 feet in length; the snoodings on 
which the hooks are fastened being only three 
feet apart : these are three feet long ; two feet of 
strong whipcord, and one foot of horsehair ; the 
hooks of moderate size, the common tin ones 
being the best This line can be bought ready 
made at any of the fishing-tackle shops in the 
large towns of Scotland. They are sometimes 
made with as many as 1,500 hooks ; but a line of 
this size could not be baited and arranged for 
setting under an entire day, even if two skilful 
hands were employed ; and two are requisite, one 
for the purpose of opening the mussels, the other 
for putting them on the hooks. For one man it 
would be an endless task ; but a line of 500 hooks 
is suflScient to take a good quantity of fish, and 
show excellent sport ; better, I have always 
thought, than the stronger line, as you take more 
fish, and a greater variety, though the weight will 
be considerably less. 

The only bait for this line is the mussel ; and 
some skill is requisite in opening the shell and 
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putting the bait securely on the hooks. If it be 
badly opened^ or unskilfully put on your hooks, 
even if well opened^ you may lose all your baits 
and take no fish ; you must, therefore, take care 
to get a person who thoroughly understands bait- 
ing the line to perform the operation. In the 
first place, the mussels must be taken out of the 
shell entire ; especial care being taken not to cut 
the head in half, as the hook must be passed 
through the head, that beuig the only hard part 
capable of holding it, and then twice through 
the body, the latter being twisted round, so as to 
cover the point of the hook ; with this precaution 
the bait cann6t be taken without the fish being 
caught. 

This line is set precisely in the same manner 
as the larger one, with two buoys and a stone 
at each end ; but there is some difference to be 
observed as to the time of setting it, and also 
as to the length of time of its remaining in the 
water. The best time for setting this line is 
at day-break. If there be plenty of fish in the 
loch one hour will be quite long enough to 
allow it to remain ; if fish be scarce, then two 
hours ; but on no account longer, as skate, large 
cod, and conger eels would take your whiting or 
small flounders, and break and damage your line, 
his line not being strong enough to hold heavy 
fish. It will hold haddock well enough ; but even 
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these, when large, must be humoured and played 
with as you draw them to the surface, always 
having some one ready by your side with the gafii 
to hook and lift them out of the water. 

The Scotch haddock are sometimes as fine and 
weighty as the DubKn Bay, being from five to 
eight pounds ; these, of course, require the gafil 
If the weather prevent your setting this line in 
the morning, then the afternoon may be tried, 
about two or three hours before dark ; and if the 
tide be rising, this time will answer as well as the 
morning. It must be taken up in an hour, or 
hour and a half, as the operation of drawing it in 
will require nearly an hour in favourable weather, 
and considerably longer if the sea be rough, and 
you have many fish. This line will require the 
same number of hands, and similar management 
in taking up, as the larger one ; and must be de- 
posited with equal care and regularity in the basket 
placed expressly to receive it. If the weather be 
fine and calm, the assistance of one man to row your 
boat, and another to gaff and unhook your fish, will 
be all that you will need ; but if the sea be rough, 
the boat cannot be kept steadily in the direction 
you wish it to be without two men at the oars ; 
and these men must thoroughly understand their 
business, otherwise the taking up of the line effi- 
ciently becomes a very difficult operation. 

When the line is carefully taken up and depo- 
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Sited methodically and regularly in the basket, it 
requires comparatively little time to prepare it for 
re-baiting and resetting ; but if it be taken up in a 
careless and slovenly manner, and the fish not un- 
hooked regularly, it will require hours to disen- 
tangle it. On being brought home it ought to be 
hung up immediately to dry, on a bar of wood 
placed horizontally between two poles; out of 
doors if the weather be fine and dry, within doors 
if it be damp or wet. Without this precaution it 
would soon become rotten and useless. When 
perfectly dry, it may be placed in the basket 
ready for re-baiting. This line, like all others, 
and nets, must be always kept out of the reach of 
mice and rats, especially when it is baited over- 
night, ready for setting in the morning. You 
cannot be too particular in this respect, the fresh 
mussel being an additional attraction. 



DESTRUCTION OF VERMIN. 

The preliminary measure towards the preserva- 
tion of game is the destruction of vermin ; with- 
out it, all other efibrts and expense will be en- 
tirely unavailing; and as this can be accom- 
plished by the adoption of proper means through 
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the instrumentality of assiduous and competent 
keepers, I will endeavour to explain some of the 
methods which I have known to have been adopted 
with the greatest success. I will, in the first place, 
commence with ground vermin, viz. common cats, 
polecats, stoats, weasels, badgers, &c., these being 
the greatest enemies of grouse, partridges, phea- 
sants and hares. After having disposed of these^ 
I will invite attention to flying vermin. 

Of all ground vermin, the common cat, when 
once addicted to prowling, is by far the worst and 
most destructive to game, especially to partridges 
when they are breeding ; for if they fail in seizing 
the old bird on the nest, the young birds, so soon 
as they are hatched, are certain to be victimised 
one by one, till the whole brood is destroyed ; 
they are equally fatal to leverets. A keeper 
must therefore make a point of destroying these 
prowlers on the very first opportunity, as when 
once given to prowl they never relinquish the 
habit, and prefer killing their own food to being 
fed at home ; fortunately for preservers of game, 
they are easily caught. For them, as well as for 
all other ground vermin, no trap is superior to a 
common steel trap. Care and judgment are re- 
quisite in setting it, so as to answer your purpose 
and not take game, or be interfered with by sheep 
or cattle, although an accident will occasionally 
happen, in spite of every precaution. 
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The best trap is one of the ordinary size^ about 
four inches in breadth^ and five inches in length. 
Be particular, when you buy your traps, to select 
such as are properly made, as they are frequently 
put together in so careless a manner as to be 
almost useless. The strength and temper of the 
spring must be ascertained; it should be curved, 
and fixed to the bottom plate by an iron pin. The 
curved springs will last for years, and seldom or 
ever break, their tension being general ; whereas 
the flat springs, from the tension being chiefly in 
the centre, are constantly giving way, and thus 
occasioning both expense and disappointment 
When the trap is set, the drop or plate should lie 
evenly and horizontally between the teeth ; if it 
be either below, or above, or oblique, it is faulty, 
and ought to be rejected. In setting, the catch 
must be regulated by the weight of the vermin 
you expect to take ; it can be set so lightly that 
a mouse may spring it, or otherwise, according to 
circumstances. A keeper who understands his 
business will easily find out where cats or any 
kind of ground vermin are in the habit of resort- 
ing, by carefully examining, on the morning after 
a shower, and on all other suitable occasions, the 
gateways, roadways, and other passes, for the 
footmarks of the enemy, and, when found, he will 
do well to set his trap under the hedge, wall, 
or by the side of the nearest ditch to the pass or 
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run. The trap must never be set in a run or 
pass, as it might take game ; and it is not at all 
necessary to be placed there, as any vermin, in 
passing a run, will scent a well-baited trap at a 
long distance. 

The best season for trapping is during the 
months of February, March, and April ; the ver- 
min are then on the move, and by killing them at 
this period of the year, before they commence 
breeding, you get rid of a generation of enemies. 
Having selected a favourable spot, you will cut 
away the earth so as exactly to receive the trap, in 
such a manner as, when set, will admit of its lying 
perfectly even with the surface of the ground ; you 
will then drive the stake, to which your trap is 
fastened by a chain, firmly into the ground. After 
having done this, if your hand be not sufficiently 
strong for the purpose, place your foot carefully 
on the spring of the trap, gradually contracting it ; 
you will then easily fix the catch over the side of 
one of the jaws to the drop or plate, so as to hold 
it firmly in its proper position. 

Whilst you are removing your foot or hand from 
the spring, to secure your fingers from the risk of 
being caught, in the event of the trap being acci- 
dentally sprung, place a small stick under the plate; 
this will hold it firmly, and enable you to set your 
trap as you desire, and cover it in such a manner as 
not to be perceived. When this is done, you may 
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carefully withdraw the stick from under the plate. 
Not only the trap, but the chain and top of the 
stake must be perfectly covered, so as not to be in 
the ^slightest degree perceptible, either with grass 
or moss, or with whatever the land contiguous may 
be covered. The grass which covers the plate 
and teeth must be cut with a sharp knife into 
minute portions, so that on the trap being sprung 
it may close without impediment, and no part of 
its covering remain between the teeth. The bait 
ought to be on the top of a stick, inserted firmly 
into the ground, in the rear of the trap, about 
four inches above it, by which means it is scented 
at a long distance on either side of the trap. If the 
trap be set under a wall, large stones may be placed 
on either side and over it ; if stones be wanting, 
then bushes ; so that the vermin cannot get at the 
bait without passing over the plate of the trap. 
In a country where there are walls you vnll al- 
ways have stones at hand for the purpose ; and 
there is no place equal to the side of a wall for a 
trap, especially at the corner near any ditch,— 
under a wall and the sides of a ditch being 
favourite runs for vermin. A few yards distant 
from where a drain passes under a wall is also an 
excellent place. 

If the trap be set in any open place it must be 
surrounded by bushes, leaving one small opening. 
The keeper must visit his traps regularly every 
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morning at daybreak^ so as to prevent the escape 
of any vermin that may be only slightly caught, 
and also in order to prevent their being interfered 
with by boys or other persons who may be on 
your grounds. The best bait is the inside of a 
rabbit or fowl, part of a wild duck or green plover ; 
if you cannot get these a blackbird will do, 
but it is not so attractive a bait as the former. 
A wild duck will make four baits, a plover two. 
The same bait will sometimes last a week or ten 
days. If no vermin be caught, the traps had better 
be sprung and reset every second or third day ; 
as by their remaining in one position any length 
of time they may become inoperative from rust. 
The man who attends to them should always have 
in his game bag a file, a small hammer, and a 
bottle of oil, all which articles are required in 
extensive trapping. The same system of trapping 
can be adopted on the moors, placing the traps 
near large heaps of stones, or near rocks, or by a 
a ditch or rivulet side, great care being taken to 
protect them from the encroachment of sheep; but 
where large, flat, weighty stones can be procured, 
and there is generally no lack of them in Scot- 
land, a very efficient deadly and inexpensive trap 
can be set, liable to no objections. Three small 
sticks alone are requisite ; two placed perpendicu- 
larly under the stone so as to support it, one 
resting on the other, a notch or stop being made 
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in the lower one^ so as to receive the one above 
it; the two being kept together by the third, 
which is placed horizontally, a notch having been 
cut in it exactly fitting the other two. On the 
extreme end of this stick, which must be directed 
immediately under the stone, the bait is fixed, and^ 
when touched, the three sticks instantly give way, 
and the stone fidls flat on the victim^ reducing 
him to the shape of a pancake. A small flat stone 
or piece of slate must be placed under the bottom 
stick, so as to prevent its sinking into the ground 
under the weight of the stone, as that might impede 
its direct and instantaneous fall. The lower stick 
may be about eight inches in length, the upper 
one six inches^ and the horizontal one twelve. 
The step in the lower stick, on which the upper 
one rests, may be about three inches in length. If 
the horizontal stick be made to fit correctly it will 
not only hold the other two firmly together, but 
be disengaged the instant it is touched. 

As this trap only costs the trouble of setting, it is 
the best that can be set for cats in the vicinity of cot- 
tages and all other places where a steel trap would 
be liable to be stolen. In large woods where traps 
are kept up permanently, wooden hutches, similar 
to those used by warreners for rabbits^ are very 
serviceable ; but these are expensive and require 
time and trouble to place them, but when once 
fixed may remain the year round. The best situa- 
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tion for them is in an old, unfrequented road, in 
the centre of which they ought to be placed, with 
a hedge on either side about eighteen inches in 
height, carried to a distance of six or eight feet 
These traps can be made by any village carpenter, 
from oaken or other slabs; the former are, however, 
the best, being more durable. The bait must be in 
the inside of the trap, hung up immediately over 
the drop or plate; so that the former cannot be 
reached without the latter being trod upon by the 
vermin; in which case the doors instantly fall, 
securing the enemy. The doors of the trap should 
not be raised above three inches ; if higher, phea- 
sants or hares may enter and be caught; and, in 
consequence of this liability, these traps must be 
constantly looked after, as it is not an uncommon 
trick on the part of poachers to visit them in the 
evening, set them higher, and come early in the 
morning and help themselves to any game which 
may be caught. The inside of the doors should be 
lined with tin, to prevent the vermin from biting 
their way out. There should be a small sliding 
door at the top of the trap, through which the bait 
may be introduced and fixed; it will also admit of 
your ascertaining the nature of the prisoner when 
the doors are down. If you have vermin dogs 
with you, you can open the doors, and allow them 
to settle the account; if you are without them, 
raise one of the doors about an inch, or rather 
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higher, as may be necessary, according to the size 
of the delinquent, who will immediately on seeing 
the light try to make his escape ; which you will 
prevent by securing his neck with the door with 
one hand ; a heavy stick in the other settles the 
account. 

Polecats and house cats are very tough, and 
"die hard," but are not so difficult to kill as 
badgers, these being very formidable antagonists 
to the best of dogs ; nevertheless, there are dogs 
who will enter a badger's earth, draw and kill 
him single-handed, but not vdthout suffering se- 
verely from the conflict, their bite being very 
sharp and incisive. When they once get their 
teeth well fixed they seldom relinquish their hold 
until death closes the scene. They are easily 
caught by setting a trap in their runs near their 
earth ; but the trap must be double the size of 
an ordinary vermin trap^ with additional strength 
of spring and of the chain by which it is fas- 
tened to the stake. The latter must be well 
driven into the ground, and ought to be about a 
foot or eighteen inches in length ; if not made 
very secure, the badger vnll easily extract it, and 
escape with the trap into his earth, their strength, 
relatively to their size, being extraordinary. 

When in quest of badgers, if yon cannot find 
their earth, search for the place where they have 
jecently been feeding ; which you will easily dis^ 
T 
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cover by the upturned earth where there is cow- 
dung, as they work there in quest of beetles, on 
which they chiefly subsist They are not very 
destructive of game, except when they have 
young ones ; and then they will take eggs, or any 
young game they may find ; and being offenders 
to this extent are considered in the light of ver- 
min by keepers, and treated accordingly. The 
trap for these animals must be set very carefully ; 
every part of it, and all that appertains to it, 
must be well covered and concealed; otherwise 
they will discover and avoid it, being very cau- 
tious and distrustful. They seldom or ever come 
out of their earths the first night the trap is 
set ; from which it may be inferred they are well 
aware of some one having approached their 
retreat, and are on that account fearful to ven- 
ture out. Should you not take them on their 
leaving their earth, and you fancy anything has 
occurred to alarm them, you may then remove 
your traps, as they will not return to that earth 
again, but move off to some fresh abode. 

Otters are also easily alarmed, and in the same 
manner, and move off immediately to some dis- 
tant retreat. For them the same kind of trap 
must be set, and in the same cautious and par- 
ticular manner ; at the entrance of the earth is 
the best place ; within it, if there be cattle feed- 
ing in the immediate vicinity of your operations. 



Set two traps, if possible, as one may be avoided. 
Their places of resort are easily discovered by 
the quantity of work made near their earths, and 
by their well-beaten tracks to them. They are 
generally on the banks of rivers, on the sides of 
fresh or sea-water lochs, or on the sea coast 
where the coast is rocky. Their earths are mostly 
under large rocks or stones, or under the root oiF 
an old tree. They are not amphibious, as they 
cannot live under water, although they can dive 
very well, and remain below the surface a long 
time ; but still they are obliged to come up at 
intervals for fresh air. Buffon says, they do not 
venture into the sea ; but this is a great mistake, 
as I have frequently seen them swimming and 
diving in the sea in pursuit of fish, and I nearly 
caught one one night in a drag net, when trawl- 
ing off the sea coast for salmon. I have also found 
numerous earths close by the sea, with well- 
beaten tracks leading directly from them to the 
water's edge, and caught several at these places. 

A farmer living on the same coast, on whose 
veracity I can depend, told me he once witnessed 
an interesting contest between an otter and a 
conger eel. He first perceived the otter, at about 
fifty yards' distance from the shore, arrive at the 
surface of the water, having fast hold of the eel ; 
but he no sooner reached the surface, than the 
eel dragged him under the water again. The* 
T 2 
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contest lasted in this manner for upwards of a 
quarter of an hour ; the otter, on each succeed- 
ing occasion of his reaching the surface of the 
water, arriving a little nearer the shore ; till at 
last he accomplished his object, having vanquished 
his antagonist, and dragged him on shore. The 
otter was, however, so much exhausted, and so 
dead beat, after his victory, that he allowed the 
farmer to approach him in the rear, unheard and 
unperceived, when he struck him on the head 
ynth a large stone, and secured him. 

I have also been told by some sailors who were 
lying at anchor in a smack on the same coast in 
an adjoining loch, that they have frequently seen 
several otters co-operating simultaneously in drag- 
ging conger eels from the sea up the rocks to 
their retreats; thus assisting one another in secur- 
ing their prey. They are very numerous on the 
sea coast and on the rocky banks of the sea- 
water lochs in the west of Scotland. It requires 
a very good dog to face and kill them, as they are 
very savage and bite very sharply, and the old 
ones possess as much strength as a good-sized 
dog. Although they do not interfere with game, 
I have alluded to them, as their skins are woifth 
having, and when trapping vermin in their loca- 
lity, it is just worth the trouble to set a few 
traps for them. In the immediate vicinity of fish 
ponds they do considerable damage, and are very 
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obnoxious^ inasmuch as they kill and destroy all 
the fish coming within their reach, their slaughter 
not being limited by their necessities. The otter 
has three, sometimes four young ones. 

I will now direct the reader's attention to the 
various methods of taking and destroying birds of 
prey, viz., hawks, hooddies, jays, and magpies. 
There are several kinds of hawks, all more or 
less destructive of game; the most so are the 
Hen-Harrier and the Blue Falcon, The cock hen- 
harrier, or ringtail as it is sometimes called, is of 
a lightish blue, with two white marks or rings 
round his tail, within an inch or two of the ex- 
tremity, which is white. There are also two 
black lines near the extreme points of his wings. 
His length between the extreme points of his 
wings is between three and four feet. The hen 
bird is of a light brown, with the same white 
marks about the tail and wings as the cock bird. 
These birds have the credit of making two repasts 
daily of either grouse, partridge, duck, or plover, 
and as they will only remain where game abounds, ' 
they are not often disappointed. 

When in quest of game, they may be seen 
beating and quartering their ground as regularly 
as any pointer or setter, crossing backwards and 
forwards within a few yards of the surface, till 
they have found their prey, when they instantly 
descend without the delay or ceremony, of hover- 

T 3 
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ing over their vicdmsy practised by some' otheirs 
of their tribe. These birds breed and roost in 
the long thick heather, having their nest on the 
ground; the eggs, which are whitish, are from 
four to five in number. As the trap is not 
always successful, the gun must be resorted to.; 
and this rarely fails, although it may sometimes 
require time and patience, except in the breeding 
season, to obtain a favourable opportunity of 
using it. There are two plans, either of which 
may be adopted with success. The one is to find 
out the roosting place, which can be done by 
watching their flight in the evening, and when 
you have found that, to go there before sunset 
and await their arrival, taking care to conceal 
yourself in such a manner as not to be seen. 
You may then have a good chance of killing them, 
as the pair are frequently together. The other 
plan is to find out their daily beats, as they gene- 
rally take day by day the same course ; and when 
you have found this, select the best place you can 
for concealment, from which you may be likely to 
have a fair shot. You may have a chance the first 
day, or may be obliged to wait a week or ten days 
before one occurs ; the morning and the evening 
are the best time. Just before the breeding 
season, when you are certain of finding two 
together, it is not a bad plan, on finding out the 
roosting place, to endeavour to kill only the 
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female, and not return again till after an interval 
of three d^ys^ when you will find that the cock 
has brought another female. I have known a 
keeper, by adopting this plan, kill seven female 
birds, and thus get rid of the whole breed in the 
vicinity for at lea3t one season. 

If traps be used for this bird, they may either 
be baited, or merely placed and concealed on 
those spots iu the line of the bird's daily course 
where he has been seen to rest There are 
always certain prominent points where he is in 
the habit of settling for the purpose of recon- 
noitring, and these are easily discovered by watch- 
ing him in bis flight If the trap be baited, a 
lark will often be found tp answer the purpose. 
This must be laid very neatly on the plate of the 
trap, with open wings and breast exposed, every 
part of the trap being carefully concealed, having 
in the first instance been let into the ground, so 
as to lie evenly and horizontally vrith the surface. 
Two or three traps, baited and set in thid manner 
in some prominent parts in the line of the bird's 
daily course, may frequently be successful. This 
plan may be adopted simultaneously vrith the 
gun, as every means ought to be adopted to get 
rid of this most destructive bird, especially on 
the moors, where the mischief done by it is so 
extensive, that I am persuaded if half a dozen pf 
^hem yrere left unmolested on the very best 
T 4 
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moors, in the spring of the year, till the month of 
August, that the whole breed of grouse would be 
almost entirely destroyed. 

The Blue, or Peregrine Falcons^ are equally de- 
structive to game on the moors ; but they are not 
so common as the hen harrier. These birds build 
in the wildest parts of the mountains, in the 
highest and most inaccessible rocks, and can be 
shot in the breeding season, by awaiting their 
arrival at their nests in concealment The hen 
bird is very handsome ; the back of the head and 
near it is of a darkish blue ; outside of the wings, 
lighter blue, and in the centre of the back and 
towards the points of the wings ; the under part 
of the neck white ; the breast buff, covered with 
darkish spots, the lower part with dark streaks. 
Its weight from two pounds to two pounds and a 
half. Length between the extreme points of the 
wings, from 38 to 42 inches ; from the beak to the 
end of the tail 17 inches. The legs and claws are 
amazingly strong and powerful ; the legs yellow, 
the claws black ; the beak is short and strong, the 
upper part curved and pointed, longer than the 
lower part; both are jagged and denticulated. 
At the root of the beak there is a yellow rim 
nearly half an inch in depth ; there is also a 
yellow rim or border round the eyes, which are 
large. 

I must not omit to mention the Merlin^ which. 
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although a small hawk, is very mischievous, and 
does considerable damage amongst grouse and 
partridges; and although it only weighs half a 
pound, will knock down a black cock. It is ex- 
tremely active and astonishingly quick in flight. 
Both the cock and female are handsome, but the 
co^ is the handsomer of the two ; his head, back, 
and outside of the wings are of a darkish blue ; 
the throat white, with some brown and reddish 
feathers between the white of the throat and the 
blue of the head ; the breast is of a brownish red. 
The female is of a lighter blue on the head, back, 
and outside of the wings ; the breast buff coloured, 
streaked with brown ; the beak short, the upper 
one curved and sharp : the claws long and very 
sharp. Length from point of beak to end of tail 
13 inches ; the tail 6 inches. These birds build 
in fir trees, and may be easily shot in the breed- 
ing season. 

The Kestrih do but little damage to game, 
living chiefly on mice; they also feed their 
young with them. They, however, sometimes 
take small birds ; and, should they encounter any 
young partridges or young pheasants, they will 
take them. These are easily shot in the breed- 
ing season. 

The Sparrow Hawk is a very destructive bird, 
especially fatal to partridges and young pheasants. 
The female is larger, heavier, and of greater 
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length than the cock bird. They are very sharih- 
sighted^ and quick in flight, and active in their 
movements ; they skim along the surface of the 
ground with amazing rapidity, pouncing upon 
.their game almost as soon as found, and seldom 
miss their aim. They are rarely to be seen <m the 
^oors, but generally frequent inclosures;. ^^ 
build in low trees ; sometimes in a white or black 
thorn bush. The cock bird is about the same 
length as the merlin, but a little larger and 
heavier ; the hen bird is 3 or 4 inches longer, 
and much heavier. 

The Kite, although comparatively little destrucr 
tive of game, deserves some notice ; being a fine? 
looking, handsome bird, particularly distinguished 
from the rest of the tribe by his forked tail, which 
he seems to use as a rudder, after having attained 
his lofty aerial position, soaring without a per- 
ceptible effort, and sometimes apparently motionr 
less. The acuteness of his sight may be ascertained 
and judged of, if we watch his descent from his 
lofty position to some prey which he has been 
surveying on discovery from an almost incredi- 
ble distance, either in the shape of mice, young 
game, leverets, or sometimes, if pressed by hunger, 
carrion, or dead fish, if near the sea shore. Of the 
latter, some authors tell us they are very fond. 
They are not either so swift or so active as the 
other more rapapious hawks, and therefore sel- 
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dom pursue or take game^ except it be youngs 
disabled, or wounded ; and then they are very 
vigorous and {Successful in pursuit, as I frequently 
witnessed during one season in France whilst snipe 
shooting. 

In a maraU abounding with snipes, where I 
frequently shot during the whole of one winter, 
there was one of these fine birds. He used to watch 
and accompany me through the day, flying from 
one peat stack to another, but always keeping 
out of shot, awaiting his opportunity of imme- 
diately pouncing upon any snipe I might wound ; 
and he frequently robbed me of more than one 
in the same day, without ever giving me the 
chance of a shot at him. He seldom pursued 
snipes that were not wounded ; but he instantly, 
with extraordinary instinct, distinguished and 
pursued the wounded ones, which he speedily 
caught and carried off. 

I never saw him take a snipe which was not 
wounded, although I occasionally observed him 
pursuing them, and watched the chase a long time, 
till the snipe escaped. They generally ascended 
an amazing height, and the course was very in- 
teresting ; it was similar to one greyhound pursu*- 
ing a hare, a second kite being wanted to take 
the snipe at the turn. After having robbed me 
of one snipe, he would sometimes return again 
the same day, and deprive me of a second ; but 
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sometimes I did not see liim until I next visited 
the marais. 

I have seen but few of these birds in those 
parts of Scotland where I have resided. Kites 
sometimes visit farmyards, and carry off young 
chickens and ducks, with a degree of boldness 
not usually characteristic of them ; but I should 
rather imagine, when they venture on these feats 
of audacity, they are urged by excessive hunger, 
in which extremity, all hawks are very daring, as 
I have frequently witnessed, in the case of both 
the merlin and falcon. The former I have lately 
seen on two occasions pursuing a thrush or other 
small bird within a few yards of me, backwards 
and forwards, nothing daunted, I unfortunately 
had not my gun with me ; and in the month of 
August, when grouse shooting, a single grouse 
rose before me and a brother sportsman, and was 
immediately shot by the latter. The grouse had no 
sooner reached the ground, than a falcon descended 
on him with the rapidity of lightning, and was 
instantly shot by my friend's second barrel, his 
claws being firmly fixed in the grouse. There were 
three other persons present, and several dogs, so 
that there can be no question as to the boldness 
of the falcon. He was, however, only a one-year- 
old bird. Where he came from previous to this 
display of boldness and audacity none of our 
party could tell, as he was not seen until within 
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a few yards of the grouse in the very act of 
pouncing upon it He probably had been watching 
our operations within a short distance^ and pos- 
sibly within sight, although he had escaped our 
observation. 

In addition to the above-mentioned hawks, 
Hooddiesy Jays^and Magpies^ merit some attention, 
but especially thie first of the three, they being 
more destructive to game than the whole tribe 
of hawks and ground vermin together, and com- 
bine cunning with extreme audacity. They are 
like the roysten crows in appearance. In the 
spring of the year they are constantly in quest 
of eggs and young birds, and if allowed to remain 
on the groimd would destroy the best-stocked 
manor. They are easily caught in traps ; but are 
sometimes so very numerous as to defy complete 
removal in this way, although I have sometimes 
found that trapping a few of them frightens the 
remainder off the ground ; but as it is only for a 
few days, a more potent and infallible remedy 
must therefore be resorted to, and that is poison. 
This of course must be used with care and cau- 
tiously ; but as two days will suflBice to clear the 
ground, a person may be constantly in attendance 
during the operation, so as to prevent the possi- 
bility of accident. 

A hare, rabbit, or any kind of game makes 
an excellent bait; if you cannot get game, a 
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cat will do equally welL With either hare, 
rabbit, or cat, separate the flesh from the skin, 
within a small portion of the backbone, leaving 
the body just sufficiently attached to the skin to 
keep it in its place. You will slice the body in 
every direction with a sharp knife, and introdnce 
into all the spaces portions of nux vomica, cor- 
rosive sublimate, and strychnine. Place this on 
the ground where the hooddies resort^ having 
previously informed the farmers of your inten- 
tion, in order that they may keep their dogs at 
home. So soon as oife hooddy discovers the 
bait he will soon attract others, and their united 
noise will collect the whole flight ; the bait will 
soon be torn to pieces and devoured. On 'the 
following day scarcely a live bird will be visible ; 
many will be found dead on the spot, the others 
will have taken their departure not to return. 
The remnants of the bait may then be removed 
and buried deep in the earth, so as to be out of 
the reach of dogs. 

Magpies and Jays may be easily caught at any 
time with a common steel trap ; and ought to be 
disposed of before the breeding season com- 
mences, as they commit serious havoc among par- 
tridges and pheasants, by robbing their nests of 
eggs, which they are but too successful in finding. 
A common hen's egg is an excellent bait. This 
must be placed on the grpund in the rear of the 
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trap ; but so surrounded by bushes^ that the mag- 
pie cannot reach it without passing over the plate 
of the trap. The trap must be as carefully set 
and as well concealed as for other vermin. In- 
dependently of taking eggs, both jays and mag- 
pies will destroy young partridges and pheasants.; 
they therefore constantly merit a keeper's atten- 
tion. 

In some parts of Scotland Buzzards abound->— 
a very laige, strong hawk. These are easily taken 
in traps. . Hares, dead sheep, and not unfre- 
quently young lambs are their prey; occasion- 
ally they will take reptiles^ I saw a viper^ or 
slow-worm, extracted from one after being shot. 
It had, however, been decapitated previous to 
being swallowed ; the body of the reptile being 
entire in the bird's throat, with the exception 
of the head, that being the only poisonous 
parU 

In the spring of the year buzzards may be 
seen hovering over any dead sheep or lamb on 
the hills : a few traps set immediately round the 
dead animals are sure to be successful ; at other 
times, a bird, or flesh of any kind, will be a good 
bait. These birds build in old trees, or in high 
rocks, where there are bushes ; sometimes in an 
old crow's nest. They have two or three eggs, 
larger than a hen's egg, spotted with reddish 
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brown. If not found until the breeding season, 
they are then easily shot at the nest. 

Some gentlemen disapprove of keepers carry^ 
ing a gun at any season of the year, and think 
that all vermin can, and ought to be, killed 
by trapping. I cannot say I subscribe to so 
unsound an opinion ; on the contrary, I think 
that a keeper ought never to be without his 
gun when going his rounds, especially during 
the spring and summer; for, however assi- 
duous and skilful he may be in trapping, it is 
impossible he can destroy all the flying vermin 
without the use of his gun ; and if he is con* 
stantly on his ground, as he ought to be, innu- 
merable unexpected fair chances and opportuni- 
ties will present themselves of his destroying 
hawks and other birds of prey, which he could 
not otherwise have availed himself of. 

I shall be happy to be informed how the hen- 
harrier, falcon, and merlin are to be destroyed, 
without having recourse to the gun. The most 
expert trapper may take a few, but he cannot 
take all of them, and without his gun will lose 
many of the most favourable opportunities ; be- 
sides, it frequently happens that many of the 
above hawks are only visitors on your grounds, in 
quest of game, and roost and breed on the ad- 
joining moors. It will therefore be necessary for 
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the keeper to be on the alert, and avail himself 
of every opportunity and chance which may o(;cur 
to prevent his ground being devastated by these 
daily visitors, either by watching their arrival, or 
by awaiting their return; and this he can only do 
by having his gun constantly with him. If a 
keeper is not to be trusted with a gun, he is not 
fit to be on the ground. 

I have known extensive grounds on which the 
hen harrier never bred, but which were con- 
stantly visited by them from the adjoining moors 
in quest of game : and if they are successful, 
which they invariably are if there be any amount 
of game, you are sure to receive a daily visit 
from them; and as they generally pursue the 
same line of country, they may be shot to a cer- 
tainty by awaiting their arrival in concealment. 
In these instances I have known traps succeed, 
baited with larks, as before suggested. But it 
frequently happens that there is no suitable spot 
for setting a tri^, owing to the ground being 
overrun by sheep and cattle^ in which case the 
gun is the only remedy* 

One writer on this subject, who is very adverse 
to keepers carrying guns, and thinks the practice 
ought on no account to be allowed, advises you 
to leave hawks unmolested till the young birds 
are fledged, and then to take them out of their 
nest, secure them within bushes on the ground 
u 
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near the nest, traps being set all round the bnshes 
for the purpose of taking both the old birds. Ad- 
mitting, for argument's sake, this plan to be com- 
pletely successful, I cannot think the success would 
repay, or compensate for, the delay, as the number 
of grouse which would be destroyed on a good 
moor by a brace of hen-harriers or falcons, be- 
tween the time of the old birds sitting upon the 
eggs and the young birds being fledged, would 
be ruinous. Each falcon and each hen-harrier 
would have at least one grous<3 or black game a 
day— *two, if they could get them ; and those who 
have seen these birds at work, will be more in- 
clined to believe in their success than in their 
failure: besides, the evidences of their success 
are to be found in all directions on the moors 
where they have been allowed to remain unmo- 
lested, however short the time may have been. I 
am therefore decidedly of opinion, that the mo- 
ment these birds are seen on your ground, the 
keepers ought to be unremitting in their efforts 
to destroy them, as each day*s delay, at this sea- 
son of the year, involves a most serious loss, not 
of single birds, but of packs. Traps set for the 
falcon on the points of rocks near the nest, where 
they have been observed to have alighted) may 
sometimes be successful ; but as the falcon builds 
in the highest and steepest rocks, where access 
to the nest and these resting-places is always most 
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difficult, and sometimes impossible, the only certain 
alternative is the gun. 

The hen bird may be shpt by the keeper's lying 
in concealment near the nest, if he can find a good 
position; but, having once placed himself, he 
must on no account move until a certain chance 
presents itself, as, if once detected, he would 
have great difficulty in getting a second chance. 
Before the keeper conceals himself, it is a good 
plan, and one which I have known adopted with 
immediate success, for two persons to accompany 
him to the spot, and, after having located him 
in concealment, to walk quietly off to a distance. 
The hen bird, thinking the coast clear, will 
descend to her nest within a few minutes ; but 
as she will make many evolutions in the air above 
the nest, so as thoroughly to inspect the conti- 
guous ground before she ventures to settle near 
the nest, the keeper must exercise every caution, 
and be prompt in availing himself of the first fair 
chance. If he succeed in killing the hen bird, and 
is not subsequently equally successful with the 
cock, the latter will most probably leave the ground, 
and will only return immediately in the event of 
his finding another female ; but should he fail in 
this respect, he may not be visible till the en- 
suing spring, when he will be accompanied by 
another hen bird. 
As the hen-harriers build on the ground, they 
u 2 
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may be either shot or trapped early in the 
breeding season ; but, as I have before insisted, 
the sooner the better, as each day's delay in- 
volves a Serious loss of game, especially after 
the young hawks are hatched, and require food. 
I know an instance of seven young grouse, as 
I have mentioned elsewhere, being found in a 
hen-harrier's nest, after the keeper had killed the 
old birds ; the young hawks were fledged at the 
time, as it happened to be late in the season when 
this nest was found. 

My opinion as to the policy of killing the hen 
bird immediately you can do so, is confirmed by 
each succeeding year's experience. I have re- 
cently killed four female hawks from the nest, 
one of them a falcon ; the four were either lay- 
ing their eggs or sitting upon them, I could not 
tell which, as the places selected for their nests 
were altogether inaccessible, being in high, rugged, 
precipitous rocks. A fortnight has elapsed since 
my killing them, and I have been constantly on 
the hills in the immediate vicinity of the nests, 
but not one of the cock birds has since been 
visible ; from which fact, I think it may be fairly 
inferred they have left the ground, not having 
found hen birds. 

It is now in the beginning of the month of 
May: the cock birds may return again with 
female birds this season; but they have rarely 
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done so on any previous year of my expe- 
rience^ as far as I have been able to judge, 
after any long interval, till the following breed- 
ing season ; 'and as I have been constantly on 
the same ground both winter and summer during 
the last three years, it is possible I may not be 
mistaken. If this be the case, the argument 
in favour of the immediate destruction of the 
female will preponderate over that urged in 
behalf of leaving the nest unmolested till the 
young birds are fledged, vrith the chance of trap- 
ping both the old birds ; for, even admitting this 
method to be generally successful, I presume it is 
not invariably a certainty. But what is an infal- 
lible certainty connected with this plan, is a vast 
sacrifice of game, and that at the most important 
season of the year, just when birds are breeding ; 
so that you may estimate your loss, when hen- 
harriers and falcons are left to breed, not by single 
birds, but by packs; and as the young birds 
would not be fledged for three weeks or a month 
from the time when the first opportunity of killing 
the hen bird at the nest might have presented 
itself, I leave it to those who are cognisant of 
the destructiveness of these hawks to form their 
own opinion on the subject. 



THE END. 
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Tlie CrtcliCl l^eld - 
Kpbetutta ita Aofltqr 

t, ^A KtHnk of tU 
tSa Hanttnf Flcli 

PuLifBl ftiti rbt »Lad 
PrKltciL HonHTWiiati^ - 
P u I Bi in 'a >'t J- Ki itiiAK - « 
It k rb«rdton' i Hnneauuhlp 

^ublrrilLnnilTiiXlrTALk 
^('PQcbBnft« DP tbeGrrjfhouitd 
Tbfl Sltj^^rur PnflJL^al pDrpaH 



Veterinary Medicine, etc 

Cpril^i Stable Practlc* 

t, f^tfed Vttm ~ 
Thi HflitLDf Fifld ^ 
Mnrldi's VttcriDur' 
pDcbel aod Lhe Sivd 
Prai'll^al HDrHmaiiabJp ^ 
Hk^h^nlcDD'a ll«n rman ibip 1^ 
Sl«b Lr T11J h anit T^bls TiiJ b - 
Tki« Stud for Pnctiul f^xpaaft 
" -I Tbt l^ff - - 

Thd Hum - . 



Pigti 
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- » 

- 9 

. 10 

- » 

- to 

. 10 

- It 

- IS 

- ti 



VoyftgeB uid TraveU. 

Vaktc^l ni0« vi4 Hnond In ChjIqh 
narrow'! Ct>nt) n rnt«l Tniu - 
Cullilt't Turfc^F ud Grftcrp - 
[tf OnatlDB'i nnaits ^ - , ^ 

EAthrn - ^ . * . _ , 
FrTTuann'i ?w|at Bfn >«d ItoiuMtlBfr ■ 
Vorvitrr ahr] niddkilpb'* KuFva; + , 

XUJ hTtiv«IiU Mbrrift . v _ . 
Hopr'll HlKlnDT fcri4] Lbc Blblfl * 

„ Cbiftt lit Briltpuij 
Huq]Et\ Aj-LhtiJtJ^i3liDMDDlrh , 
Hyt'aT^rlarr, T^b^t. nad Cblu , 
Hujrhci'i .AastT^tJaJk Tutonhf! - 
^um^ticy'i [sdian Jountal 
Hi^inbuldt'a AapsEtl ol Naton 
Jihi^ao n 'i (! uiAd a - - - « « 
Jflmnttiih'i PJcEur«4rmn fit. Ptttrtbnrr 
L»lD|t'a SQTWM.T - . - . . 



MftLSiiLAil|-p TvVrT »d mull SCB - 
Mtlpi' PnpnblB^ in lrr1^n(t - * _ 
{IlilmiionV firL-Adtll}- 10 Pbih -> 
crabiPrtL'N Arrli^r JonrP^l ■ - * * 
P«gI'» Ntit»i4iL De-iBi-L - . , _ 
Pfrarcc-'b VnijjMTi^^ound Il)« World - 
C'd^er'* N>*;£f aland SkfLrbct 
nk-hpirEfan±i> Arrlic But V{»rve * 
>ciivrard'i NnrrnhTF ofhia Shipwrctl - 
S t. J ohu'i J H , ) I nd] an Arc Jltpelajo 

FH4Q.F} Hambttt - T^, 
f^qtbrrkad^i An:tic Vangt 

Tr^TFllcr'i UbFiry * - . _ 

Wetuc'a AIMcat IVtodBrlflfi - , . 

Works of Fiction. 

ArQfvld'nOnhEeld - ^ - _ _ 
LHdv Wllbniitlibv'a LHaiT 
M aid 011:^1 d'tVLlU V«0(flbln 
Hir RoiferUf CnTfrlcj - 
Sombey-'a Tba UQCIHrctc. 
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ALPHABETICAL CATALOGUE 

OF 

NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS 

IPUBLlSHBD BT 

Mbsbss. LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, and LONGMANS, 

PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 



Miss Acton's Modem Cookery- 

Book.— Modern Cookery hi all its Branches, 
reduced to a System of Easy Practice. Kor 
the use of Private Families. In a Series of 
Recipes, all of which hare been strictly 
tested, and areriven with the most minute 
exactness. By £^»a Acton. New Edition; 
with Tarioas Additions, Plates atad VITood- 
euts. Fcp. 9fo. price 7t. 6d, 

Aikin. — Select Works of the 

British Poets, from Ben Jonson toBeattie. 
Vrhh Bloirraphical and Critical Pfefkces by 
Dr. AiKiir> New Edition, with Sapnlement 
by liUOT Aikin i consisting of additional 
Selections, from more recent Poets. 8vo. 
price I8t, 

Prancis Arago's Popular Astro- 
nomy, Autobiotpraphy, Lives of Distin- 
Kished Scientific Men, and other Works, 
anslated by Lieut. •Col. E. Sa.binb,R.A. ; 
Rear Admiral W. H. Smtth, F.R.A.8 : 
Prof. Badbn Powsll, M.A. i and R.OaAKT, 
MJi.,F.B.AS. 8vo. 

IPreparimg for puMeatiom. 

\* The ezcluslTW rirht of translation 
has been secured by Messrs. Lonrman & 
Co. accordioir to the InternatioaaT Copy* 
right Act. 



Arnold.— Poems. By Matthew 

Arnold. Second Edition. Fcp. 8to. price 

*«* Second Serie$, about one-half new, 
the rest 6nally selected from Mr. Arnold's 
Tolnmes of 1849 and 1852 now withdrawn 
from circulation. Fcp. 8to. 

IJmat readf. 

Arnold. —Oakfieldf or, Pellow- 

•hip in tho East. By W. D. Arnold, 
Lieutenant 58th Regiment, Bengal Native 
Infantry. The Second Edition, revised. 
8 Tois. pott 8to. price 2U. 

Atkinson, (G.)*-The Shipping 

Laws of the British Empire t Consisting of 
Park or Murine Atemntnee, and Ahbott on 
SUmpinf. Edited by Oeobob Atkimsok, 
8eijeant-at-Law. 8vo. price I0t.6rf. 



Atkinson,(G.)— Sheriff-Law; or, 

a Practical Treatise on the Office of Sheriff. , 
Undersheriff, Bailiffs, etc.: Their Duties at 
the Election of Members of Parliament and 
Coroners, Assizes, and Sessions of the | 
Peace t Writs of Trial ; Writs of Inquiry; : 
Compensation Notices ; Interpleader ; ! 
Writs; Warrants t Returns; Bills of Sale; • 
Bonds of Indemnity, etc. By Gsoroe 
Atkinson. Third Edition, rensed. 8to. ! 
price 10B.6tf. 

Atkinson, (W.)— The Church : ' 

An Explanation of the Meaning contained I 

in the Bible ; shewiug the Ancient, Con i 

tinned, and Prevailing Error of Man, the ; 

Substitution of Worship for Religion : and > 
shewing that the Principles of all Right 

Individual Action and of General Govern- | 
ment or the Government of all Nations are 

comprised in Revealed Religion. BvWiL- ' 

LiAx AxKiNiON. 2 vols. 8vo. price aOt. ' 

Austin.— Germany from 1760 to > 

1814 ; Or, Sketches of German Life from I 
the Decay of the Empire to the Expulsion : 
oftheVrench. By Mrs. Austin. Post 8vo. I 
price 13«. 

Joanna Baillie's Dramatic and ! 

Poetical Works, complete in One Volume: .| 
Comprising the Plays of the Passions, 
Miscellaneous Dramas, Metrical Legends, 
Fugitive Pieces, (several now first pub- | 
lished) , and Ahalya Baee. Second Edition, | 
including a new Life of Joanna Baillie ; with 
a Portrait, and a View of Bothwell Manse. 
Square crown 8vo. 3l4. cloth, or 43<. bound 
in morocco. | 

Baker.— The Bifle and the Hound | 

in Ceylon. By S. W. Bakbr, Esq. With 
several Illustrations printed in Colours, 
and Engravings on Wood. 8vo. price 14«. 

Balfour.— Sketches of English | 

Literature from the Fourteenth to the j 
Present Century. By CI.ARA Lucas Bax.- I 
rouK. Fcp. 8vo. price 7<. I 

Barter*— Homer^s Iliad, trans- 

lated almost literally into the' Speaaerian 
Stania ; with Notes. By W.G.T. Bartbr . 
8vo. pri«'e 18s. 



NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS 



Baiifield.-The StatiiUeal Oom- 

jMnion for WM . Exhibitinf the aost In- 
*lcreBtinK FbcU Id Moral uad lutellertuml, 
Vital, Kcoooalcal, and Political StatUtics, 
at Horn* and Abroad. Corrected to the 
Present Timet aad iarladloff tha Ccncaa 
of the British Population taken in 18S1. 
Compiled from Offlcial and other Anthcntic 
Soorcea, bf T. C. BAMnmLD, £«q. Fcp. 
8to. price 6«. 

Bayldon's Art of Valuing Bents 

and Tillaget, and Tenant'* Right of Enter- 
ing and Qnittinf Farms, explained br 
several Specimens of Valaations; with 
Bemarics on the CultiTation pursued on 
Soils in different Situations. Adapted to 
the Use of Landlords, Laud Agents, Ap- 

Kdsers, Fanners, and Tenants. New 
ition; corrected and reTlaed bj JoHx 
DoiTAUiaoif . 8to. 10«. id. 

Berkeley.— BwnlnlBcences of a 

Hnntuman. Bf the Honourable Qrantlbt 
F. BsRKSLST. With four Etchings by 
John Leech (one coloured). 8to. price 14s. 



i Black's Practical Treatise on 

Brewing, based on Chemical and Econu- 
I mical Principles t With Formula far Public 
I Brewers, and Instructions for Private Fami- 
lies. New Edition, with Additions. 8to. 
price 10s. M. 

Blaine's Encyclopaedia of Rural 

8purts; or, a complete Acrount, Historical, 
Practical, and Uescriptive, of HuntinK, 
Shouting, FikhiuK, Racing, and other Field 
Sports and Athletic Amusements of th« 
present dar. With upwards of 600 Wood- 
cuts. A New Edition, thurouifhly revised 
by Harry Hikovkr, Ephemera, and Mr. 
A. Graham s with numerous additional 
lllusuations. 8vo. price 60s. 



Dr. Bloomfield'8 College & School 

Greek Testament. With brief English 
Notes, chiefly Philoingioal and Explaaa. 
tory. Seventh and eheaper Edition, with 
Map and Index. Fcp. 8vo. price 7s. M. 

Br. Bloomfield's College and 

School Lexicon to the Greek Testaaent. 
Fcp. 8to. price 10s. M. 

Bode.— Ballads from Herodotus : 

With an Introductory Poem. By the Rev. 
J. E. BoDS, M.A.. late Stadeot of Christ 
Church. 16mo. price 6«. 

A Treatise on the Steam Engine, 

in its Application to Mlnea, Mills, Steam 
Navigation, and Railways. By the Artisan 
Club. Edited by John Boorks, CJI. 
New Edition ; with 80 Steel Plates, aad 
849 Wood Engnvings. 4to. price 37s. 

Bourne. — A Treatise on the 

Screw Propeller t With varioua SQg^.stions 
of Improvement. ByJoBH Bourkb, C.E. 
With 20 large Plates and numerous Wood> 
cuu. 4to. price 88s. 

Bourne.— A Catechism of the 

Steam Engine, illustrative of the Seientif e 
Principles upon which its Operation depends, 
and the Practical DeUils of its Structure, in 
its Applications to Mines, Mills, Steam 
Navigation, and Railways; with Tarions 
Suggestions of Improvement. By Jobn 
BooBNS, C.E. New-Edition. Fcp.tivo.6r. 

Brande.— A Dictionary of Sci- 

enrt. Literature, and Art; romprising the 
History, Description and Scientific Prin. 
ciples of every Branch of Human Know- 



Blair^s Chronological and His- 
torical Tnbli-s, irom the Creation to the 
present Times with Additions and Cor- 
rectiuiis from the most authentic Writers ; 
inrludiiiK: the Computation of St. Paul, as 
coniie( tiiig the Period from the Fjtode to 
the Temple. Untler the revision of Sir 
Henry Kixii, K.H. New Kditiou, with 
corrections. Imperial 8vo. price 81s. M. 



Bloomfield.— The Greek Testa- 
ment > With c-opiouK Knt^lish Notes. Critical, 
Philological, and Kxplauatury. Especially 
I formed for the use of advanced Students and 
' Candidates for Holy Orders. By the Rev. 
S. T. BiooMriBtD, D.I). F.S.A. New 
I Edition. 2vols.8vo.withMap,price4;3. 

i Dr. Bloomfield's Additional 

I Annotationii oil the above. 8vo. price l&s. 



ledge ; with_the Derivation and Definition 

8 in gen« __ _ 

by W.T. Brands. F.R.S.L. and E,: assisted 



ledge ; 
of all I 



the Terms in general use. Edited 



by Dr. J. Cauvin. Second Edition, re- 
vised ; with Woodcuu. 8vo. price 60t. 

Professor Brande^s Lectures on 

Organic Chemistry, as applied to Manu- 
factures, Including Dyeing, Bleaching, 
Calico-Printiiig, Sugar MrinufHcture, the 
Preservation of Wood, Tanninif, etc. deli- 
vered before the Members of the Royal 
Institution in the Session of 1853. Arranged 
by permifcsion from the Lecturer's Notes by 
J. ScorrBRM, M.B. Fcp. 8vo. price 7s. fid. 

Bull.— The Maternal Manage- 
ment of Children in Health and Disease. 
By T. BvLL, M.D. New Edition, Fcap. 
8vo. price b$. 

Dr. Bull's Hints to Mothers for 

the Management of their Health during 
the Period of Pregnancy and in the Lying-, 
in Room: With an Exposure of Popular 
Errors in connexion with those subjects, 
etc. ; and Hints on Nursing. New Edition. 
Fcp. price &$. 



PUBL18HBD BY LONGMAN, BEOWN, AND Co. 



Bonsen*— Ghristiaiiity & Man- 
kind ; Their Bespinninn and Proapeeta. 
Br C.C.J. BuNaBN, D.D., D.C.L., D.Ph. 
BeiugtNewEdition, corrected, remodelled, 
and extended, of Hippolpttu and his Ag0. 
7 Tola. 8to. price 6/. 5<. 

••*T1iIb Second Edition of tlie Hlppolff- 
ttu it compoaed of three diatinct worlcs, 
whicL may be had aeparateljr, aa followa:— 

HMorieal Seetton. 
1. Hlppolytua and hia Age ; or, the Be- 
ginrlnga and Prospecta of Chriatlanitjr. 
StTda.STO. price 1/. 10a. 

I. Uippolytaa and the Teachera of the 

Apoatolical Age t 
n. The Life of the ChrUtiana of the 
Apoatolical Age. 

PhiMofteal Section. 
3. Ontlinea of the PhiloaophyofUniTeraal 
Hia orj applied to Language and Religion i 
Contauiing an Account of the Alphabetical 
Con'erencea. 3 vola. 8to. price 1/. lii, 

PhUoiophteal Seetton. 
S.Analecta Ante-Nlcvna.. t toIs.Sto. 
prici 3/. 2m. 

I. Reliquic LiterariaB ; 
I. Reliquic Canonicie ; 
II. Reliquic Uturgicie: Com Appen- 
dicibua ad Tna Analectorum Vo- 
Inmina. 

Bunien.— Egypt's Place in Uni- 

TeraJ Hiatory: An Historical InTeatigation, 
in Fve Boolia. By C. C. J. BuNaBW, D.U., 
D.CL., D.Ph. Translated from the Ger- 
man byC. H. CoTTRELi., Ksq. M.A. Vola. 
I. aid 11. in 8to. with^manf Illnstrationa. 
Voli. price 38«. ; Vol. II. price 90$. 

Biirk>n.— The History of Scot- 
land from the Revolution to the Extinction 
of be laat Jacobite Insurrection (1689— 
1748) BjrJoBNHuxBuKTOiv. 3TOla.8TO. 
prie 26«. 

Biaiop Butler's General Atlas 

of Modem and Ancient Geography ; com- 
priing Fifty-two full-coloured Mapa ; with 
I coapletr Indexea. New Edition, nearly all 
I re-tngrared, enlarged, and greatly im- 
pnred; with Corrections from the moat 
autientlc Sourcea in both the Ancient and 
Mdem Maps, many of which are entirely 
ner. Royal 4to. price 34«. half-bound. 

(I The Modem Atlaa, 38 foU. 

coloured Maps. Rl. Syo . 1 2t. 
The Ancient Atlaa 24 full, 
coloured Mapa. Rl. 8to. 12a. 

Biihop Butler's Sketch of Mo- 

dm and Ancient Geography. New Edition, 
orefuily revised, with such Ajterationa 
fttroduced aa contlnnally progreaalre Dis- 
OTcriea and the latest Inroraiation have 
eodered necessary. 8to. price 9f. 



The Cabinet Gazetteer: AFopu- 

lar Exposition of all the Conntriea of the 
World ; their Government, Population^ 
Revenues, Commerce and Inanstriea; 
Agricultural, Mauofactored, and Mineral 
Producta ; Religion, Lawa, Manners, and 
Social State. By the Author of The Cabi- 
net Lauper. Fcap . 8vo. price lOt.id. cloth j 
or 1S«. caU lettiered. 



The Cabinet Lawyer: A Popu- 
lar Digest of the Laws of England, Civil 
and Criminal ; with » Diutiqiiary of Law 
Terms, Maxima, Sututes, and Judicial Antl- 
aulties; Correct Tablea ofAsseaaed Taxea, 
Stamp Duties, Excise Ucencea, and Post- 
Hotse Duties ; Poat-Pffice Regulations, and 
Prison Dlaclpline. 16th Edition, compris- 
ing the Public Acts of the Session 1866. 
Fcap. 8vo. price 10«. 6d. 

Caird.— English Agrictdture in 

1850 and 1851 ; lU Condition and Proapeeta. 
By Jambs Caird, Esq., of Baldoon, Aipri- 
cultural Commlaaloner of The Timn. The 
Second Edition. 8vo. price 14«. 



Calvert.--The Wife's Manual f 

or. Prayers, Thoughts, and Songs on Seve- 
ral Occasions of a Matron's Ufe. Oma. 
mented fmm Designs by the Author In the 
style of Queen Kngabeth't Praper Booh. 
Bv the Rev. Wiixiam Caltbrt. Rector 
of St. Autholln, and one of the Minor 
Canons of St. Paol't. Croum 8vo. lOi. td. 



Carlisle (Lord).— A Biary in 

Turklah and Greek Waters. By the Right 
Hon. the Earl of Cabuslb. Post 8vo. \0$.td. 



Catlow. — Popular Conchology ; 

or, the Shell Cabinet arranged according 
to the Modern System i With a deUlled ac- 
count of the Animals ; and a complete De- 
scriptive Ust of the Families and Genera of 
the Recent and Fossil Shells. By Aohbs 
Catlow. Second Edition, much Improved { 
with 405 WobdcuU. Post 8vo. price 14f. 



Cecil. — The Stud Tami) or, 

Hints on Breeding Horses for the Tnrf- 
the Chase, and the Road. By CbcOm Fcp. 
^o. with Frontispiece, price 6$. 

CeciL— Becords of the Chase, 

and Memoirs of Celebrated Sportsmen; 
illHstrating aome of the Uaages of Olden 
Times ana comparing them with previdling 
Customs : Together with an Introduction 
to moat of the Faahlonable Hunting 
Countrieai and Commenta. By CboxIm 
With two Plates by B. Herring. Fcp. 8vo. 
price 7<. 64. half-boand. 



NEW WORKS AKD NEW EDITIONS 



I Oedl.—Stable Practice I or Hints 



on Thdninf for the Tnrf , the Chase, and the 

ippinr. . 

Plate, pnce i$, hall-boond. 



Road : Wj 
Huntinf, Waal 
dicappinr 



Obaerratlont on Ractav i 
itlnji. Race Riding, and Hi 



, Race Riding, and 

Fcap. 8to. whh 



Ohalybaeus's Historical Survey 

of- Modem Speculative Phiioaophjr, from 
Kant to Henl. Translated from the German 
bfAWASDTvuK. Post 8vo. price t«. M. 

Peace, War, and Adyentoref 

Beior u Aatoblnfrapbical Memoir of 
Georn Laral Chesterton, formerly of the 
Fteld-lVain .Department of the Royal Ar- 
tillery, snbseqaently a Captain In the Army 
of Colnmbla, and at present Governor of 
the Honse of Correction in Cold Beih 
Fields. 3 vols . post 8ro . price Ids. 

CheTreuVs Principles of Har- 

monr and Contrast of Colours, ahd their 
AppUrationB to the Arts i InclodkiK Palnt« 
laff. Interior Decoration. Tapestries, Car- 
peU, Mosaics. Coloured Olasinf, Paper- 
Btaininf, Calico Prlutiuf, Letterpress 
PrintiniTt Map Colouringr, Dress, Landscape 
and Flower (lardeninir, «tc. Translated by 
CvAa&aa Mabtbi.) and iUastrated with 
Diagranuj etc. Crown Sro. price 1S«. 64. 

01inton.^Literary Remains of 

Henry Fynes Clinton, M.A. Anthor of the 
Fmtti Helleniei and Fattl Romant : Con- 
tainluRT an Autobiography and Literary 
Journal, and brief Essays on Theoloipcal 
Subjects. Edited by tbe Rev. C.J.Ftnbs 
Clinton, M JV. Post Sro. price 9<. M. 

Conversations on Botany. New 

Rditiou, improved; with 22 PUtes. Fcp. 
Sto. price 7<. 6d. ; or with the Plates 
coloured, 12i. 

Conybeare and Howson.~The 

Life and Epistles of Saint Paul: Com. 
prising^ a complete Bioffraphr of the Apostle, 
aud a Translation of his Epistles inserted 
in Cbronolofrical order. By the Rev. W. J. 
CoNVBBARB, M.A., aud the Rev. J. S. 
HowsoN, M.A. With 40 Steel Plates and 
100 Woodcuts. 3 vols. 4to. price Mi2. 8s. 

Dr. Copland's Dictionary of 

Praetical Medicine t Comprising (^neral 
Patholoffy, the Nature aud Treatment of 
Diseases, Morbid Structures, and the Dis- 
orders especially incidental to Climates, to 
Sex, and to the different EpochH of Life, 
with numerous approved Formnlm of the 
Medicines recommended. Vols. Land U. 
8vo. price jgS : and Parts X. to XVI. price 
4«.6if.each. 



Oresy*s EneyelopaBdia of Civil I 

Eagfaieerlnf. Historical, Tkeoretical, and I 
Practical, lllnatmted by apward* of SOOD 
Woodents, exalanatery of the Principles, 
Machlnery^and CoMtruetlons which come I 
under the Direction of t!km Civil fincfawcr. ,' 
8f0.priceie8.18<.M., 

The Oricket-neldf or, the Sd- 

ence and History of the Gaase of Ciicket. , 

Sf the Author of Primciplet ofScimtiMr • 
tttting. Becoad EdMon % wHh PIm« and I 
Woodcms. Fcp.8vo.«s.half.bo«iMi. j 

Lady Cost's InvaUd's Book.- j 

The InvaUd's Own Book : A CoUeetbn of I 
Recipes firom varions Books and wioas 
Countries. By the HononnUe laatr Jowt. 
Fcp. 8vo. price 8«.64(. 

The Rev. T. Dale's D(«iistic 

Utnivy and Family Chaplain, In Two *8rU : 
The nrstPart being Church Bcrricesaapted \ 
for Domestic Use, with Prayers for every 
Dtj of the Week, sriected escI«alTe^AroB 
the Book of Common Prayer. Pet II. i 
Comprising an appropriate Sermon fo every 
Sunday in the Year. 9d Edition. IV>t 4to. . 
S}« . cloth 1 8l4. ti. calf t or JBi. 10s. moocco. I 

^•P^***^lTMl>oit«w«cLiioROY|B».«A i 

I 



Delabeche.— The Geological Ob- > 

server. By Sir Hawnr T. DKLABtcRa, 
F.R.S. Director-General of the Geobgical 
Survey of the United Kingdom. New i 
Edition ; with numerous Woodcnu 8vo. 
price 18|. 



Delabeche,— Beport on the Eteo- i 

logy of Cornwall, Devon, and West Somer- 
set. BrSirHBNRrT. Dbi.abbcbb,'.R.S. ; 
With Maps, Woodcnu, and 12 Plates 8ro. I 
price 14«. 

De la Bive.— A Treatise on Hee- | 

tricity, in Theory and Practice. \j A. 
Db la Rivb, Professor in the Acaday of 
Geneva, in Two Volumes, with numrous 
Wood Engravings. Vol. 1 . Svo. priceiSs. 

Discipline. By the Autho: of 

" Letters to My Unknown Frieuds,' etc. 
Second Edition, enlarged, l&nc price d.6if . 

Eastlake.— Materials for a Hs- 

tory of Oil Painting. By Sir Chajus 
Lock Eastlabb, F.B.S., F.S.A., Presieut 
of the Royal Academy. 8vo. price Utt. 



The Children's Own Sunday- The Eclipse of Faith f or, a 

Book. ByMissJuuACoRNBB. With Two Visit to a ReUglous Sceptic. The Fifth juf i 
Illustrations. Square fcp. 8vo. price 6#. I cAea/>rr Edition. Fcap. 8vo. price 5s. 



FUBLiaaKD AV LONGMAN. ££OW|l, jmtt Co. 



! A Defence of The Eclipse of 

FBJtkiH bF it^ Author : Bf inci* Hvj.hliidar In 



The Englishman's Greek Oon- 

CDTitftnce oft be NfT TeiUifumli Peiu^ an 
■tiETnpt Bt a VcrlJhl Conneiloo betwcfiu 
th« Grrr](Krai1iEFti^liribTcxli[Erciiid;nii 
n nnnrunJM5L-t tD the Tropet NAmej,w]l]k 

8to. price 43i. 

The Englishman's Hebrew and 

Ohdij^r f:ui»4:ordpiiJC« (it iht 0]d TcbLi- 
raettli Ocirif an attrmpt bt * VerhiJ Copi- 

EitfTlil) Tmntl^L^fVna t irEtb J[id#i«a, a LSil 
qf EBB Pr^pcrN^nediindtlictrOrcuFniBccb, 
tic- S voli. tivjaI Sto. fftictJit* IBt. tirf. ] 

Ephemerai — A Handbook of 

Ani[LiT]|r ; T^arhEnir FIj hfihlEir. Tntmn^. 
3L>tlnHi h1jb1ii|f« miii S»Jir&piHihLii(; »Lih 
ttie Natiir^J Hlm^rj »t KUtf y\th, nit J the 
h^at Uodcn of CudiliLif tLrui, H? EfbJC- 
MISltA. Tbird "fid Chrnpr'r Bditl.jn^ t;ut- 
rffclrd an(t lifitJtwfd * with Wandcur<r 

Ephemera*— The Book of the 

biJiDOD: Ouni]tH'lNf tbp TJtcnrT^PrlDcipJi:*, 

and Pmclkt "f PT^'>Tihliij|[ fnr Saimncn 

Ltit»of fit'td Snlmua Hirr- f^>r FT4^rT](octt 

, aiTrr Ih l1k< Rni|rEte : tbe NaLmi-aI ^kaltfr 

Ifjf (br SalttuMt, All 3Ea bnnm] KabUn ^-z- 
>4:Hk'td, aud Lhfl bcft var of utJGcIaM^ 
DiT(?4idtii4 it crplainrH. ft'Ech ninD^niu* 
; coliiar^il ^DjfimTt'tEA it( Sa]in4a Mica iui4 
! ^Luinn Vtt. Bj JSfBxkiBiu e MAJfIoH ^r 
I AivDltlw Vi>vna, Ftp. Btp. iffith culuDT^d 
j PLbI?!, price 1J'. 

I W, Erskine, Es<i*-H3 story of 

IT'jfo !lcrercLri^> «' the Hyyjr flf 1'aiiDiiT- 
Br WurHAH f'liiKrw", ^-!"i'' Kdii»j<-<ir ,W*^ 

Tarftday (Profcssorl.— The Sub- 

j kL't-ALatter nf Sli Lrotur^i on lb* Nur- 
tdrtalUr yi^menLH, dflirtrrd tn-J'jrc th< 
Mrabcn of IbT Koriil Inatitul^DD ^n IB^Ih 
j hf FrofEiaDT FAILJ.PAV, 11 C -l^.. F.n.S.H 
I etc. ArrrnKi4;H 4it pirinSpii'tit frtim ihf 
I l-ccmrTt^ Notv* l*r J. ScorrtKTf^ U,1S. 
I Fcfn aw. price sf.'C^r 

. Norway in 1848 and IflM: con- 

' Lalriiiji naiBlhl<'»rttin>nttti*KJ*lHlfl»itLtFjflrJpi 
uf Lbp r:^[ttrA] and li^'tticrik l.tiilririaj plphI 
iDcliHiJiiiif Rcqtu-kaoEi I la I?i>L]Lii^aL^|d4lllArt. 
Hcrlcsiii'^tlciilH Hud Sct^^ni f >rcan Laiitlon . Sy 



rrands.— Annuls, Aneedotea, 

and LtrcDda^ A rbroDiflr ii( U/« Aaaiir- 
ftihcc. tij ioxtrt yHA^cfA^ Aiitbur »f 7"** 
Htnorp bf tAa Bant «/ EttglHit^, V^C* 
I'uatSvn.pflre Hi. Qrf. 

Fnllom — The Marvels of Sd- 

etief and ttirlrTralimEPPiT iv VioXy iVfhtc A 
P(»pi]l»r HTftcm uf ibe Ei^^^ttnrra. Dt ?". W. 
TcT.jUiH, £iq. Tbc KijeAtk ud {cheaper 
frffffflwi with UDmcroiu lUutntlDaa. 
Poai 0TO« price £ii. 

The Poetical Works of Oliver 

ColiI'mUhh E4Jirc4 h-r Boi,rftw CotttUtt-. 
Ei[J- Illtiair^Eed Uj Wyr>d £ii|niT] Dif f^ froq 
HeilKua bf MfcKiberft^^f ibc Ktcblofl C|vb. 
ftqaare tiifWB. (tvo. C^atb, 8l«.t morucfta 
411, lb. 

Gosse.— A NatTuallat^s Sojourn 

1'Lft[L-t. f«t gYi>. pjii:* ]4f. 



TnrtHJJ FfiftratJIlj V-wi.iaint UvutPi>ant 
M. M. Bii>bEiE.pit. Ro-al ArHfUry. Wltb 
M*p, ^'DivdrtiiAf and Fiilca. Elra. price L$i, 



Essays oa Political and Social 

Scicni^c. CnDtfEhuttd rhieflf to tbc KMH' 
titrfFi ^ffvJnt. By "' x, ^ 






GnjTDey. — Historical Sketches 

LlluHtralinff iotdc M^mc^rable Kreaii wi 
KjKac\m, frnm t^.Tt, tAV^iDjt.p. IMA. BTthe 
Ret. JaBH^HAHPPBF Ou^wMT, ll.A^ 
Fcp^ Btu. price Jr. id. 

tiwilL — Axi Encyclopaedia of 

AM'hLirfiutc* HUtnrlcftI, TbEoretk^a]^ aqd 
PiarlJ^ia], By JoFRfK OwTlit. IliuaU-attd 
with htiire Ib^ti lj[NX> KiL^ravlitga on Wagd^ 
frfltft r^eaV» bjrJ. S, UnrtLT. Tbird mnJ 
tAmper ELdlUoa, iBtOi jifEee 1^. 

Sidney Halloa General Large 

DbruT AtJaa of FlftT-ibrer Kwp* (<l*f SO 
in. bj it iiir}^ vith tbc LiiTipEon* and Bound- 
uric* rarcfqllr rolnjureil » *"tl an AJpba- 
bctii'^t EjiHlrK ft ^L ttie N^Eiiea cnnlained 
In t]t# ikt^pi. New KriStL^n, rcrr«(.'tedfmra 
Iht bi'Hl ADd most re4;tTil j^utJiorLtica; wiib 
Lbe HiulwayK ivi down, bPid fl^aJiT CTKifvljf 
new l^likpa. CulumbE4^r 4to. pricv Mi* bt. 
bAif-roaHla, 

Hamilton.— DlacnEBions In Fbi'- 

|i]4npliF upA LlierKCiirc, Kil4tm1fli3 «nd 
UniicrpEtrRcfnnn. ChEcflyfrrrth the Hdim- 
iitrff*: Rrvirwj rflTrt-Ct*tt» t Lrt**l f!»ted , en- 
lart":tl. fn NhjIt* add AppCUdi^-e^^ By ft|r 
'WtLLTAH ITavu.toit. HaM^ BeftiodiUU' 
tioD, wiLb AtlditinJ3«. ftron pt^c* 9 1 ^r. 

Hare (Archdeacon).— The Life 

ol Lntbcr, In rnrtv-rLcbl T^liaLi^rVal Kd- 
irrailiict. By Gifat>y XBimiu, With Hi_ 
I plAUationi bj AltUeacon H^m. S|dvK 
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XEW WORKS AND NEW BD[TfON9 



BknlBoiu — The tigtt of the 

Vurovi at, Couh*r]ll drfeirii fnhm ibc Sklt- 
BriT or E. M, Br ihe Her. Wpujam 

«. H, H.iha OqclH!iiJif<;«iilJrid(ff. Wiih 

Harry Hieoveri— The Himttog- 

Hdd. ar n*Rfi* llnnn^rK. with T*^ 
PImm. rmt r«pj-f-«rnhDff Tin fit/fht Pnrt t 
iht ptSufr, Tkt tfrttttg ttttt^ Fcpn *fD. Ai. 

Harry Hie over. — Practical 

Honrm^nkbli^, fly lUpn^ nJEOvin- 



Harry Hieover^—Tbe Stroi, for 

luc more Ibnu fur ihov. Ry IIajiHt fJni- 

^frrr^ rrnd f^ri fnt mbtt p^rpntit i tbe 
olhrj» ^flr^^rr ri iiid wart far anf^HT^ais, 
ycprUtu. price &■. %^nih>ui>[1. 



Barry Hieoyer.— The Pocket 

•nd tne Stad; or, P^pictlml Hltiti dd ilir 
Manayemcnt of the Stable. B]r tTAJ^hv 
HiBovBR. Second EdltJoD : with Kiririiii. 
Fcp. 8to. price 5«. half-bound. 

Harry Hieover. — Stable Talk 

iidtl Titltle Talhi nr fiprrEai'lm foi VuMnif 
Kpnrtitacn. By FlAmRT HiBinfTn. Ne* 
Eillilon, ; raliH dvo, wlLh ?DfLralt, :f4i. 

Haydn^3 Book of Bi^tiea : coil' 

Lklnllrbf [I<h]1» ,]f tb« t>(TiL-l»l PrrpMhpin^p* F»f 
r]t(i IWltJkh KmpJr*. fiMlj Krc^kilmntcnlH 
JurltrUl, htE]ll-rr, St^aI. lud MidtiEclpil^ 
fnint eIi^ F-qrliiMiL FtirEnd^ to tlifi Pre-nml 

vrfclKikA ChF LurHjpe, fTOLit the t'nund^lliiTi H]E 
tlirlr rcjpci^LlYr i^tatct; Eke Pcthk^v mul 
NL'»blkllr uf lircLl BrEtnln g iini[ iiijn<ernitjh 
c\\ift LliEi. Ileir>|f a Krw kHllloii, (m- 

tirijvtd HPdcontiiiuf^i, nf DfnlADn'i E'nllElcnl 
jid^x, B7 Jaijtcn H4ri^}<i Complkr o^ 



Haydon.— The Life of Benjamin 

Hi>Fjert llnvd^n, Hkinrli-al Falntnr, frtin' 
lilt AtLlLhh|^qrii[i>i^' Aitil JiidtellIh, Kilft^iJ 
and rnmpilril hr T<m TavT^inH. M.A., ni 
Ihp InTirt Ti-trtfiie, t^ti.t lite rt:LL>i# nl 
Tr^nlr^ Cii]lc4(r^, Caiabrla^c t and lair Pni- 
fpAh] r nf thr Knylia]! J^anKna^ ai^d LJttn- 
iore In VlntTTraitp Crtt^pgc, LDndan+ Kc- 
fnr>cl EitlDnid, with A rtdttini] n and an {ndcx . 



Sir Joim Herachel,— Outlines ; 

of AitT<ia4tiaT, Bt ^\t Jons F. W. Ilajij- 
cnnr, B*u-t. etc. new Edltioni with Plalci 
Auil Wa^A iD)[4afli]fi. 8tD. price ISf, 

HIll.-Trivels In Siberia. By 

%. A. UiLL. Afltbnr ol T**frit qh tiif 
Skawrm of tlr BqIHc, MThh a lir^^- 
coloured Ada]) of Eurupran mtd Ai3a[]j' 
Russia. '2 n»U. patt BtOx pjEce *ii. 



Hints on Etiquette and the ' 

Vinrra af !^at;ictT} Wilb 1^ 4tI[U]i:< at Bad 
MAbita, Nrv Kt^lrlnnH rerltrd {with Ad- 
dlEptjin) bj a Lad J of RviV* Fr p. Sto . nice i 
lialf-a-Crtnrn, , 

Hole —Prize Essay tm the Hk- ' 

tory and Uan>«i!izi4'at of Lllerarr, Sdea- . 

tlfic, and MrcLan^ca' In kritulloD 1, u»d | 

c»pec1a3Jf hnn Tar tbef m^y be dpnlDpcr . 

and mmbSnrd la at tn [iru^ota tbt BlonJ ! 
1^'cll -IjH n(t T»nd InduUrr o* ^hc CwintTT. 
By JjLHisa FIftLB. Sfa« price fit. 

Lord Holland*0 Hemo£rB. — ' 

ticmnlra nf the ^\'hl[f Party duriu^My 
Time. Bv HptT^Hr BltbAAji Tjoau Hot- 
tANn. iMlKd br hk Son, Iln^rnr En- , 
wAAc LdkU iJOLr-Arrii. Toli. ]. ud U. > 
pual £td, ^l» tl- G^, nc1>» 

Lord Holland'3 Toreign Remi- 

nut.'eitrt.'E . Kdlli'd li^ bU Sttn^ HufHr t^n- 
VAhn l^tiHb HuLLA^rn, 9«rond Kdllian; 
wlLL yaiiiluLle^ fMltifva. price LOi- U- 

Holland*— Chapters on Mental 

PhTiinlfjifT. By^^iri-TsnkT 11 di^t^a XP. Bart. ^^ 
y. R.a.^ P hral cian^ EtI racif di iitu7 to lh« 
tiurrn. i'fiHni3cr| chtcdf on r: tmprer* iMin - 
tnSnri^ \n Aftdfro-l TVntw a.mcl ftrJlefltBlU, 

Hook- — The Last Days of Onr 

Ijurira-kflnliErj i A (T'lnrit af Leeturc^^n 
the priDL'Epal hvtiita uT Piuiicn W?eh. By 
T^ALTin F^nqtiRAH J-Jo/,ft^ U.U.^ Chap- 
laiEi in Urdliiarf 111 tbe (Jaeen. \ew Bdi- 
tiun, tcp. Stu. priceOt. 

Hooker and Amott's British 

Fort I C i>n] piiBin ;r the Pitas nf^iunoun nr 
Flrwfritiif I'limin, And tb* FtfrnB. Tbr 
SfiEL KdFr3[?n. TFth Ad[ISEiL>itfl nnd rorrtc- 
Lions, an.l ■■urncroUa Fl^fnrei^ UIu^UiiIt? | 
ur Ibe IJiELhLlU^nttit PlPiutB, iht Cipoipn- | 
ilEp Pljuitt, Eb*! tirai^M, and th» Fcmi. 
12rnn. with i3 P[4leH,prlcv Hi., irJth Ibr 
Plnlii t'P^>Drei3^ price £fljn I 

I 

SirWi J. Hooker^s Popular G^oide ' 

tathv KoraL DotAnicQard^ita ofKew. N?t | 
1C(lhi4h, with Jinmrrani l^'oodEufntl}!^- 1 
16nnt. prk* t^lipcncc. | 
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The Rey. T. H. Home's Intro- 

dacUon to the Critical Study and Know, 
ledge of the Holv Scriptures. New Edi- 
tion, reconstructed by the Rer.T. Hart- 
wnvL HoRNB, B.D. (the Author) ; the 
Rev. Samuel Davidson, D.D. of the 
UuiTersity of Halle, and LL.D., Author of 
A TreatUe on Biblieat Crttieism; and S. 
Prideaox Treoelles, LL.D., Author of 
Headt of Hebrew Grammar. 4 vols. 8vo. 
[/« the freu. 

The Bey. T. H. Home's Com- 

Eendions Introduction to the Study of the 
ible. Beinip an Abridgment of the Author's 
Introitution to the VrUieal Studf and 
Knowledge of the Half Seriptum. New 
Editioa ; with Maps,, etc. 12mo. price 9<. 

I Hewitt. -(A. M.) An Art Stu- 

dent in Munich, By Ai>mA Mart Uuwxtt, 
2 vols, post 8to. price 14«. 

Hewitt.— The Children's Tear, 

By Mart Howitt. With Four lllnstrations, 
engraTed by John Absolon, from Original 
Designs by Akna Mary Howitt. Square 
16mo. price b$. 

William Hewitt's Boy's Cenn- 

trr Book. Being the real Life of a Country 
Boy, written by Himself: Exhibiting all 
the Amusements, Pleasures, and Pursuits 
of Children in the Country. New Edition s 
with 40 Woodcuts. Fcp. 8to. price 6«. 

i Howitt.--TheBiiralLifeofEng- 

land. By Wiluam Howitt. New Edition, 
corrected and revised ; with Woodcuts by 
Bewick and Williams. Medium 8vo. 21<. 

Hewitt.- Visits to Bemarkable 

Places; Old Halls, Battle-Fields, and 
Scenes illustrative of Striking Passages in 
English History ^nd Poetry. By William 
Howitt. New Edition ; with 40 Woodcuts. 
Medium 8vo. 21<. 

Second Series, chiefly in the 

Counties of Northumberland and Durham, 
with a Stroll along the Border. With up- 
wards of 40 Woodcuts. Medium 8vo. 21«. 

Hudson's Plain Directions for 

Making Wills in conformitr with the Law : 
with a clear Exposition of the Law relating 
to the Distribution of Per«Qnal Estate in 
the case of Intestacy, two Forms of Wills. 
and much useful Information. New and 
enlarged Edition } including the provisions 
of the Wills Act Amendment Act. Fcp. 
8to. price 2«.6tf. 

Hudson's Executor's Guide. 

New and enlarged Edition : with the Addt- 
tion of Directions for paying Succession 
Duties on Real Propertr under Wills and 
Intestacies, and a Table for finding the 
V^nes of Annuities and the Amount of 
Legacy and Snccetsion Dnty thereon. Fcp. 
Svo.pnceSt. 



Hulbert.— The Gospel reyealed 

to Job; or. Patriarchal Faith Illustrated in 
Thirty Lectures on the principal Passsages 
of the Book of Jobt With Explanatory, 
Illastrative. and Critical Notes. By the 
Rev. C. A. Hulbbrt, M.A., 8vo. price 12a. 

Humbley.— Journal of a Cayalry 

O^cer: Including the memorable SlkK 
Campaign of 1846-6. Bv W. W. W. Humb- 
LBT, M.A., Captidn, 9th Queen's Royal 
Lancers. With Plans and H«p. RoyalSvo. 
price 21«. 

Humboldt's Aspects of Nature. 

Translated, with the Author's authority, by 
Mrs. Sabinb. New Edition. 16mo. price 
6«. : or in 2 vols. 8«. M. each cloth ; 2t. M. 
each sewed. 

Humboldt's Cosmos. — Trans- 
lated with the Author's authority, by Mrs. 
Sabinb. Vols. I. and II. l6mo. Half-a- 
Crown each, sewed ; St. M. earh cloth : or 
iu post 8vo. 12«. M. each cloth. Vol. III. 

rost 8vo. 12«. 6d. cloth: or in l6mo. Part 
. 2«. 6d. sewed, 3«. 6if. cloth t and Part 
ir» 8s. sewed, 4c. cloth. 

•«• The Fourth and concluding Volume 
Is nearly ready. 

Humphreys. — Sentiments and 

Similes of Shakspeare . With aa elaborately 
illuminated border in the characteristic 
style of the Elisabethan Period, massive 
carved covers, and other Embellishments, 
designed and executed by H. N. Hux- 
PHRBra. Square, post 8vo. price 2U. 

Hunt. — Besearches on Light in 

its Chemical Relations ; Embracing a Con- 
sideration of all the Photonaphlc Proces- 
ses. By RoBBRT HvMT, F.R.S., Proftesior 
of Physics in the Metropolitan School of 
Science. Second Edition ; with Plate and 
Woodcuts. 8vo. price I0$.6d, 

Mrs. Jameson's Legends of the 

Saints and Martyrs. Forming the First 
Series of Saered and Legendary Art. 
Second Edition i vrith numerous Wood- 
cute, and Ifi Etchings by the Author. Sqiuore 
crown 8vo. price 28«. 

Mrs. Jameson's Legends of the 

Monastic Orders, as represented in the 
Fine Arts. Forming the second Series of 
Saered and Legendarg Art. Second Edi- 
tion, corrected and enlarged ; with 11 Etch- 
ings by the Author, and 88 Woodcuts. 
Square crown 8vo. price 28«. 

Mrs. Jameson's Legends of the 

Madonna, as represented in the Fine Arts. 
Forming the Third Series of Saered and 
Legendarp Art. Wiih U Drawings by the 
Author, and 162 Wood Engravingi. Square 
crown 8to. price 28i. 
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NEW W0KK8 AND NEW EDITIONS 



I 



j Jameson.— A Coxmnonplaee Book 

of Thoughts, Memoriei, and Fuiciet, Ori- 
I rinal and Selected. Part I. Ethici atid 
Character; Part II. Literature and Art. B7 
Mrt.jAMBSOW. With EtcbinfTi and Wood 
Kugnrin^n. Square crown 8to. iirice 2]«. 

Lord Jeffrey's Oontributioiis to 

the Edinbawh Review. A New Edition, 
complete in One Volone ; with a Portrait 
engraved by Hsjcrt KosimoN, and a Vig- 
nette View of Craigcroolc, engraved by 
J. Consen. Square crown 8vo. 2i<. cloth; 
or90i.calf. 

••* Alio a LIBRARY EDITION, in 9 
vols. 8vo. price 43t. 



Bishop Jeremy Taylor's Entire 

Works t With his Life, bv Bishop Hsbbr. 
Revised and corrected by the Rev. Chajilss j 
Paos £dbh, Fellow of Oriel College, Ox 
ford. Now complete in 10 vols. 8vo. price 
4/.6S. 



! Kirby & Spence's Introduction I 

to Entomology} or, Elements of the Na- > 
tural History of Insects: comprising an ! 
account of noxious and useful InsecU, of | 
their Metamorphoses, Food, Stratagems, 1 
Habitations, Societies, Motions. Noises, J 
Hybernation, Instinct, etc. New Edition. ■ 
S vols. 8vo. with Plates, price 31t. M. I 



The Lady Una and her Queen- 

dom; or. Re/orm at the Ri^ht Bud. By 
the Author of Home Trutkt for Htm* 



Peaet, etc. Fcp. 8vo. price Jt. 



Laing'c 



Jesse. — Russia and the War. 

Bv Captain Jesse (late UnatUched), Author 
of Murray's HamdSook for Am«H«, etc. 
Crown 8vo. with Plan, price 2t.M. 



: Johnston.— A New Bictionary of j 

Geography, Descriptive, Physical, Statis- , 

tical, and Historical: Forming a complete . 

General Gazetteer of the World. By Axbx- { 

▲NDBR Kkitb Joh.nston. F.R.S.E., I 

F.R.G.S.F.G.S. In One Volume of 1,44(1 j 

pages; coinprisinir nearly 50,U00 Names | 

of Places. Svo. price 36«. cloth; or half- : 
bound. in russia,41«. 

Kemble.— The Saxons in Eng- ! 

land : A History of the English Common- ; 

wealth till the period of the Norman Cou- I 

quest. By John Mitchei,!. Kbmblx i 

M.A., F.C.P.S., etc. 2 vols. 8vo. price 28s'. I 

Kent.— Aletheia? or, the Doom ' 

of Mythology. With other Poems. By • 
William Chables Mark Ksnt. Fcp, 8vo. ' 
price 7«. 64. ; 



Kippis's Collection of Hymns ' 

I and Psalms for Public and Private Worship. 

■ New Edition: including a, New Supple- i 

ment by the Rev. Edmdnd Kbu., M.A. I 

i 18mo. price 4f. cloth ; or 4«. 6d, roan. I 

Kirby.-The Life of the Rev. 

, WirLLAJf KtRBT,M A., Rector of Barham. 
Author of one of the Bridgewater Treatises, 
and Joint-.\uthor of the Introduction to 
£"'®"«»^5y. By the Rev. John Frbbjcah, 
. .; *"*•* Portrait, Vignette, and Fac- 
simile. 8vo. price lit. 



j's(S.) Observations on the ' 

Social and Political State of Denmark and \ 
the Duchies of Sleswick and Holstein in 1851: I 
Being the Third Series of Notet of a Tru- 
veller. 8vo. price 13«. 

Laing's (S.) Observations on the ' 

Social and Political State of the European < 

People in 1848 and 1849 > Being the Se- j 

cond Series of Note$ of a TraveUtr. 8vo. | 
price 14s. 

L. E. L.-The Poetical Works . 

**' V*if^ Elisabeth Landon. New Edition ; 
^th 2 Vignettes by Richard Doyle. 2 vols. 
16mo. price 10«. cloth 1 morocco, 3U. 

Dr. Latham on Diseases of the 

"*^''a,.H'^*V" ?.", Subjects connected 
with Clinical Medicine: Diseases of the 
Heart. Bv P. M. Latham. M.D., Physician 
Extraordinary to the Queen. New Edition. I 
2 vols. 12mo. price 16«. I 

Mrs. B. Lee's Elements of Na- j 

tural History; or First Principles of Zoo- 
lOgy : comprising the Principles of Classi- ' 
ficaiion, interspersed with amnsinir and 
instructive Account? of the most remark- ' 
able Animals. New Edition, enlarged- ' 
with numerous additional Woodcuts. Fco' 
8vo. price 7s. 6d. *^' j 

Letters on Happiness, addressed ! 

to a Friend. By the Author of Letten to I 
Ifjr Cnknown Friends, etc. Fcp. 8vo . 
price 6*. "^ 

Letters to my Unknown Friends ' 

By a Lady, Author of Lettert on Uampi- 
ne$t. Fourth and cheaper Edition. *cp. I 
8vo. price b». \ 

Lindley.— The Theory of Horti- ' 

culture ; Or, an Attempt to explain the 
principal Operations of Gardening upon 1 

Ph.D. F.I1.S. New Edition, revised ud I 
improved; with Wood Engravings. 8vo. ' 
[/« tkepreu. 
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LARDNER'S CABINET CYCLOPAEDIA. 

Of History, Biography, Literature, the Arts and Sciences, Natural History, and Manu- 
factures : A Series of Orig^ioid Works by 



SIR JOHN HERSCHRL, 
SIR JAMBS MACKINTOSH, 
ROBERT SOUTHEY, 
SIR DAVID BREWSTER. 
THOMAS KEIGHTLEY, 
JOHN FOK^TER, 



SIR WALTER SCOTT, 
THOMAS MOORE, 
BISHOP THIRLWALL, 
THE REV. G. R. GLE16, 
J. C. L. DE SISMONDI, * 
JOHN PHILLIPS, F.R.S., 6.S. 



Am) OTB8R Eminbnt Wbxtbbs. 

Complete in 132 toIs. Fcp. 8to. with Vi|piette Titles, price, in cloth. Nineteen Guineas. 
The Worlcs aeparatelft in Sets or Series, price Three Sliillings and Sixpence each Volume. 



A LUt 0/ the WoBKS eompoaing the CABINET CYCLOPADIAi- 



I 6. 



Bell's History of Russia . 3 toIs. lOs. 6d. 

Bell's LiTesof BritishPoets,2ToIs. 7$. 

Brewster's Optics, . . 1 vol. 8«. 6tf. 

Cooley's Maritime and In- 

lana Discovery . 3 vols. 10«. 6d. 

Crowe's Histonr of Fftnce, 3 toIs. 10*. M. 

De Moriptn on Probabilities, 1 vol. S«. 6d. 

De Sismondi's History of 
the Italian Republics . 1 vol. 3«. 6d. 

De Sismondi's Fall of the 

Roman Empire . . 2 vols. 7»- 

Donovan's Chemistry . 1 vol. 3f.M. 

Donovan's Domestic Eco- 
nomy .... 2 vols. 7«. 

Dunham's Spain and Por- 
tugal .... fivols. 17<.6<f. 

Dunham's History of Den- 
marlc, Sweden, and Nor- 
way .... 8 vols. 10«, 6d. 

Dnnham's History of Po- 
land .... iTol. 8«.6if. 

Dunham's Germanic Em- 
pire .... 3 vols. 10«. 6d. 

Dunham's Europe during 
the Middle Ares . . 4 vols. 14fw 

Dunham's British Drama- 
tists .... 2 vols. 7s. 

Dunham's Lives of Early 

Writers of Great Britain, 1 vol. Si. 6d. 

Fergus's History of the 

United Sutes . . 2 vols. 7f. 

Fosbrolce's Greek and Ro- 
man Antiquities . . 2 vols. 7<. 

Forster's Lives of the 
Statesmen of the Com- 
monwealth . . . 5 vols. 17«. 6<f. 

Gleiif's Lives of British 
Military Commanders 3 vols. lOs . (id. 

Grattan's History of the 
Netherlands . . . 1 vol. 

Heoslow's Botany . . 1 vol. 

Herschel's Astronomy . 1 vol. 

Herschel's Discourse on 
Natural Philosophy . 1vol. Za.6d. 

History of Rome . 3 vols. 7'. 

History of Switzerland . 1 vol. 3«. M. 

Holland's Manufactures in 

Metal, .... 3 vols. 10s. 64. 

James's Lives of Foreign 

Statesmen . . . 6 vols. 17'. 64. 

Kater and Lardner's Me- 
chanics . . .1 vol. 

Keightley's Outlines of 
History .... 1 vol. 

Lardner's Arithmetic . 1 vol. 

Lardner's Geometry . I vol. 



3«.6<f. 
3«. ad. 

i$.ed. 



3s. 64. 

Sf . 64. 
8s. 64. 
St. 64. 



34. Lardner on Heat . . 1 vol. 
36. Lardner's Hydrostatics and 

Pneumatics . . .1 vol. 

36. Lardnerand Walker's Elec- 

tricity and Magnetism, 2 vols, 

37. Mackintosh, Forster, and 

Cnnrtenay's Lives of Bri- 
tish Statesmen . . 7 vols. 

38. Mackintosh, Wallace, and 

Bell's History of Eng- 
land .... 10 vols. 

39. Montgomery and Shelley's 

£minentItalian,Spanish, 

aitd Portuguese Authors, 3 vols. 

40. Moore's History of 1 reland, 4 vols, 

41. Nicolas's Chronology of 

History . . .1 vol. 

42. Phillips' Treatise on Geo- 

logy .... 2 vols. 

43. Powell's History of Natural 

Philosophy . . . 1 vol. 

44. Porter's Treatise on the 

Manufacture of Silk . 1 vol. 

45. Porter's Manufacture of 

Porcelain and Glass . 1 vol. 

46. Rescue's British Lawyers, 1 vol. 

47. Scott's History of Scot- 

land .... 2 vols. 

48. Shelley's Lives of Eminent 

French Authors . . 2 vols. 

49. Shnckard and Swainson's 

Insects .... 1 vol. 

50. Souther's Lives of British 

Admirals . . 5 vols. 

51. Stebbiug's Church History, 2vols. 

52. Stebbing's History of the 

Reformation . . 2 vols. 

53. Swainson's Discourse on 

Natural History . . 1 vol. 
64. Swainson's Natural His- 
tory and Classification of 
Animals . . . I vol. 

55. Swainson's Habits and In- 

stincts of Animals . 1 vol. 

56. Swainson's Birds . . 2 vols. 

57. Swainson's Fish, Reptiles, 

etc 2 vols. 

58. Swainson's Quadmpeds . 1 vol. 

59. Swainson's Shells and 

Shell-fish . . . ivol. 

6U. Swainson's Auimalsin Me- 
nageries . . 1vol. 

61. Swainson's Taxidermy and 

Biography of Zoologists 1 vol. 

63. ThirlwaU^a History ot 

Greece . . . SvoU, 



8S.64. 
3s. 64. 
7». 

24«. 64. 



10s. 64. 
14«. 

3«. 64. 

7«. 

3s. 64. 

8s. 64. 

3«.64. 
3s. 64. 

7: 

7: 

3s. 64. 

17s. 64. 
7». 

7s. 

3s. 64. 



8s. 64. 
7s. 

7: 
3s. 64. 

3s. 64. 

8s. 64. 

3s. 64. 

28t. 
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NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS 



Br. John liadky'alntrodiictioii 

to BoUnT. New Edition, with Corrections 
and cupiotts Additions i Six Plates and 
■umeroBS Woodcnts. 8vo. price 34«. 

Idnwood.— Anthologia Ozonien- 

■ist siTe, Floriift^nn e lusibas poeticis di- 
versorum Ozonieosiua Gnecis et lAtinis 
dccerptam. Cwuit* Oclibuco LimrooD, 
M ^. iSdU Clulstl Alammo. 8vo. price J4«. 

Dr. Little on Deformities.— On 

tlie Nature and TVeatment of Deformities 
of tlie Hnnan Frame. B7 W. J. Littui, 
M.D., Phrsieian to the London Hospitei, 
etc. With 100 Woodcuts and Diagrams. 
8to. price \i$. 

Litton.— ^e Clmrch of Christ, 

in its Idea, Attributes, and Ministry! With 
a particular Reference to the Controversy 
00 the Subject between Romanists and Pro- 
testants. Bt the ReT. Edward Abthdh 
LarroH , M A., Vice-Principal of SC Kdmnad 
Uali, Oxford. 8to . price 1««. 

Loch.— A practical Legal Guide 

for Sailors and Merchants during War : 
With Appendices conUinine the Orders in 
Council and other Official Docoments re- 
lating to the present War. By William 
Adam Loch, of the Hou. Society of Lin- 
coln's Inn. 8to. price 9$. 64. 

Lorimer's (C.)Letters toaToung 

Master Mariner on some Subjects connected 
with bis Calling. New Edition. Fcp. 8to. 
price bM. 6d. 

Loudon's Self-Instruction for 

Young Gardeners, .Foresters, Bailiffs, 
Land Stewards, and" Farmers ; in Arith- 
metic, Boolc-Iieepiiig, Geometry, Mensur- 
ation, Practical Trigonometry, Mechanics, 
Land-Snrreying, LevelliDg, Planning and 
Mapping, Architectural Drawing, and Iso- 
metrical Projection and Perspective. 8to. 
with Portrait, price 7$. 6d. 

Loudon's Encyclopaedia of 6ar- 

deiiinir; comprising the Theory and Prac- 
tice of Horticulture, Floriculture, Arbori- 
culture, and Landscape Gardening : Includ- 
ing all the latest improvements ; with many 
hundred Woodcuts. NewKditiou, corrected 
and improved by Mrs. Loodon. 8vo. 
price 60t. 

Loudon's Encyclopaedia of Trees 

anil Shrubs ; or the Arboretum et Prutice- 
tum Britannieum abridged : Containing 
the Hardy Trees aud Shrubs of Great 
Britain, Native and Foreign, Scientifically 
and Popularly Described : with their Pro- 

I pagatiou, Culture, and Uses in the Arts ; 

I and with Engravings of nearly all the Spe- 

I cies. With about 2,00() Woodcuts. 8vo. 

I price 50«. 



idoB'8 Encyokmedia of Agri- 

Iturej eompristng the Theory and Prac- 
e of the Valuation, Transfer. Lariair-oat. 



Lovdoa's 

cultures eompnsng tae Theory a 
tice of the Valuation, Transfer, Layiair-oat, 
Improvement, and Manan%ment of Landed 
Property, and of the Cultivation and Bco- 
nomv of the Animal and Vegetable Pro- 
ductious of Agriculture. " — «^... 
with 1,100 Woodcuts. 9\ 



New Edition j 



Loudon'8 Encyclopaedia of 

Plants, including all the Plants which are 
DOW found in, or have been introduced into. 
Great Britain, giving their Natural History, 
accompanied by such descriptions, en- 
graved Figures, and elementary det^ls, as 
may enable a beginner, who is a mereSn- 

flish reader, to discover the name of every 
lant which he may find in flower, and ac- 
quire all the information respecting it which 
is useful and interesting. New KdiUon, 
corrected throughout and brought down to 
the year 1866. by Mrs. Loudom and Gboros 
Doii,Bsq.,FJ<.S.. etc. 8vo. 

llm tk* Spring. 

London's Encyclopaedia of Cot- 
tle, Farm, and ViUa Architecture and 
Furniture : eontaining numerous Designs, 
from the ViUa to the Cottage and the 
Farm, including Farm Houses, Farmeries, 
and other Agricultural Buildings; Coun- 
try Inns, Pi3>Ue Houses, and Parochial 
Schools, with the requisite Fittings- up. 
Fixtures, and Furniture, and appropriate 
Offices, Gardens, and Garden Scenery. 
New Edition, edited by Mrs. Lovdon : 
with 2,000 Woodcuu. 8vo. price 63$. 

Loudon's Hortus Britannicus) 

Or, Catalogue of all the Plants indigenous 
to, cultivated in, or introduced into Hritaiu. 
An entirely New Edition corrected through- 
out; With a Supplement, inclndinir all 
the New Plants, and a New General Index 
to the whole Work. Edited by Mrs. Lou- 
don ; assisted by W. H. Baxter and 
David Woostbb. 8vo. price31«. Gd.— The 
S0PFI.EMENT separately, price 14«. 

Mrs. Loudon's Amateur Gar- 
dener's Calendar: Being a Monthly Guide 
as to what should be avoided as well as 
what should be done in a Garden in each 
Mouth: with plain Rules hov to do what 
is requisite. l6mo. with Woodcuts, 7«. 6d. 

Mrs. Loudon's Lady's Country 



Companion ; or. How to Enjoy a Country 
liife Rationallr. Fourth Edition, with 
Plates and Wood Engravings. Fcp. 8vo. 



price 5«. 

Low.— A Treatise on the Do- 
mesticated Animals of the British Islands : 
comprehend! uir the Natural and Keono- 
mlcal History of Species and Varieties ; the 
Description of the Properties of external 
Form ; and Observations on the Principles 
and Practice of Breeding. By D. Low, Esq., 
P.R.S.E. 8vo. with Woodcuts, price 3&. 
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Loiw'i Elements of Practical 

AtfHtoUtirtL ci>inprc li c iidl UK tke f^nUWn- 
111 til of PlAitia, lltf KDibuOrror tb« I>u- 
meatic /Mtltim^«, ^ad the Ecoqcitiir at t)tc 
Farm, fltv Edition | irltl) 3(W Woodcim. 



Macaulay.— Speeches of the 

Rlifht Hon. T.B. Macaulay, M.P. Cor- 
rected bf HiMni.r. 8to. price 12«. 



Macaulay, -The HlatoryofEng- 

lAiid fmia th* Acrtiilnn uf JBin4!i I. By 
TuuKAi,B^feifia'tDH J£jic JlU t^ f , New 



Xr. Kaoaiilay^s Orltlcal and 

I HEilnntaJ EuMi cwtrf^uUd 10 the Rdla- 
I ^Drib HFrinr. Foot £iUUoqt, u follm i - 

I l.LrHBAtiT KDinajr flLeJnfPifJk), in 

3 T(>i4H9rO. pricE 3alf, 

I S. Comnlfte in 0-ifK VaLtTXA> wUli Tor- 

I Inn BnH Vli^neLLH. ^qu^re mivndro. 

Iirlc* £1 r. t^Dlb ; or ^ ulf^ 

, 8. AirivrsmREDlT]0]«»iD Talp.fcp.8ro. 

I 4. PkofiM'i EDiTi{>ift In 2 Toln. crown 



I 



Micatilay. — Lays ef Ancient 

Kinn^, Ittt* and tbu ArmBtliL Bj Tbomab 
BA^BiMOTajv MitUFuiv. Nuw Edition. 
IfiniD. Eln<^<! *'■ ^- dtit^; J^f 10«. M. 
bjDQTid in ntOrocL^D, 



Mr. Macanlay's Lays of Ancient 

R onk« . \Vl t ti n iliuf rr.u> E 1 L natratlonkt Ori- 
fflnat utid rntoi iltc Autlqae. dmwn on 
M'ond by tieof^e ^i-trt, ^Mn. New Edition. 
Fcp. 4tn.' pr3cf SI J. Iioarfli: or 43*. bound 
En m«Tot;co+ 

Kacdonald. — Villa Verocehio; 

nr Ikif Voutb of In^aiLarda d^ Vljici t A 
Tale. &j Lhe late Uuirt* Laciia* Mac- 
Ihi VAUh Fcp . Btd. price ^. 

' Macintoah-— A Military Tour In 

I Furt'p.ciu TurJcfT, l\v (^rlnim, mud hu thf 
I F.n «U' TEL Shores ctfthr DJnnik Mem [nt;[iidlu^ 

I anil FtruF»»Diii En thp Tiirlnalt, ItuuEan, 
I qnd Ttr^laA PrCiHtiirra ot tb.e CnqirattaB 
I rtrtnt^: irhh V,KtiM-n<gii.ti\ nbucrr^tloiifl nan 

MlliHi ^tpCilitio\iM.ty VitwVr^ fly Miln.T- 
I tict^ A- *'- ilAcKl^T'in, K-U.. ^.n.O.S,. 

P.fi^Kr, C^iiJtiDUJidliPjt Hj^i- MklEkEjUlSmftiij 
t tti tfci« [inlait LaL«Ddi, Sevr^tid dndfAfq^tr 
' Hditiud,reTlaedaiidLnr«ff[Td ;*ith laTfrnl 
; llav*. Fonaf<3. price (iH^Hrf, 



Sir Jamcfl Mactlntoob^s HiKtory 

Unal ]tLE!at>IS^hu[MLt at iIle H L-fum ation. 
Library Kdltloa, m]a«l by tb« Autlior'a 
iion+ fToLa^Sra, price ^Ir. 



Macklntosh.-Sir James Mack- 

lLli»»hV M^ictilnucaua Wurki 1 (ncindio^ 
1i[»ro]itHbutjiipia lot ha KdinbiLTfh Review. 
C(jmtn]Fid \ti fitiv Volrirar \. wlili Portrait 
and VI ipj ettt S*] njire rra tra Stu, price 21«. 
cJitLh I otiMitv btiutid In caif. 

•»• Also a NKW RDITION, U a Tob. 
fcap.Svo. price 21 «. 

M'Cnlloch.-A Dictionsry^ 

PractlcHl, T^eoreiEraln nnd HJ^EEpr1r«L, of 
^Dinmrrre and Chiq iq rrcin] Nii^J^[4Ei7Pl- 
IMgltnrrd nitb Map» and Plani. By J. B 
U^Ccudcir* li^iq N'«w EifitiuFi ] embm; 
ln4t a Urfli: macs cjf ilc^ itmt tDtpcirtaiit lu 
tOfOAlion in Tciat^ to thf Tmdi:, CL»mHipr' 
l34I ]ia*^ and NAiipatlon l-h^ liiU nin\ mbur 
Cavt>lwiv*.^v.pnv^eUU.c\0lh.i\nit-rvniM., 
wltll Bet^blebh:k,a4i. 

M'Culloch. — A DlctiOTiAry, 

G tnifTAii fa tr a] , fic^tlitkal, uid Ili»Lr^rE4:iL|, 
*>f thf i^riiiiu HHiiinlrira, PLa4:ei, and PrLss. 
cL[)*| Nntura] [M-Jttln in tlie WorJd. hv 
J. R. MrDJ.i.M:E{, Kp^f], lUuilntrd w^tii 
KLi Ju-fr^ M^PtnNtfTfrKtlEtkn^witb^J^iipplf 
piCULh :;h}«priaihjr Ibe Pnpb^alEnn af Gictti 
Britain Utttn tb< CeniU* «( iS&l* a nLi 
J^Tti. pr3ca tit* 

H'Culloch. — Ad Aixount, De- 

ipj-^lPlEv^ and <;L4tE«(lEr«l ^jf tfar ElritS^h , 

fctoplrc i flihUiHSriif tta Krirnl, ffaH-^'l : 

CapafElifKn PottulalEnn, TitduAtlrT, aihct Cli^il ! 

BHdllelL^nuj hulllutlH^nji, By /-R-M'Ccl- \ 

T.nrn, F!>q. {''nnrlEL tdlEion, rtvin^ct ; with i 

an AppciidlxorTahlea. 3 f o] n , gvq . [i ric e JlJt. : 

naitland.— The Church in the 

Catacinnbac A Hfi^riptlinD of the PrEnl- 
(3Te Chorcb nt Romr, iMqHTntEd by 31* 
SepnLcbrat Heualnb. fly tbg hfT.CHAivT.vi 
U^in^jvt^ New K^ltaoq, with Duuty U'iH>d 
cnlf* *ro. p^Ere )4f^ 



SlrSi Harcers ConTPTsatlom^ <ji\ 

r^hribLiitrj, in whkb tht KJriitriE> of (Imi 
Sdetii:* arf (»FPi)Larly l^ipUin^'t amJ JIIuj.- 
triled bv Siiperi^flnta, Ntfw KitlLun, ^n- 
Wired ajid lupfQTfd. i volt, fLp» Bvi>. 
prLce lAi^ 

Mrs. Marcet's Conversations on 

Natural Philosopliy, in which the Elements 
of that Science are familiarly explained 
New Edition, enlarged and corrected ) with 
23 Plates. Pep. 8to. price 10«. 6rf. 
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NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS 



I Hn.lCazoet'8 Gonversafcioiis on 

Political Eronomy, la wbieli the BleaenU 
of that Science are familiarlr explained. 
New Edition. Fcp. 8to. price 1$. t4. 



Vbn. lEarcet's OonversatioiiB on 

Vegetable Pl^siolofj: comprehending the 
ElemenU of Botanr, with their AppUcatioo 
to Agricnitnre. New Kditioa{ with Poor 
Plates. Fcp. 8vo. price 9«. 



. Mrs. Uareet's OonvenationB on 

I Land and Water. New Edition, reriaed 
, and corrected; with a coionred Map, ahew- 

\n% the comparative Altitude of M onntaiat. 

Fcp. 8to. pnee 6f . 6d. 



Martineaii.— Chnzch EQstoryln 

I Knglaud : Beinr a Sketch of the Hiatorr of 
the Church of Enfland from the Earlleat 

I Timea to the Period of the Reformation. 
Bf the Rev. Abtbur MABmrsAa, M.A., 

! late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
ISmo. price 8«. 



I 



Kaimder'B Biograpliical Trea- 

I anryt conaiitingof Memaira,8ketehei,and 

, brief Noticei of abore I2,00U Eminent Per- 
sona of all Ages and Nations, from the 

; EarUeat Period of Hiatorr. Eighth Edition, 
revised throoghont, and brought down to 

' the close of the year 1863. F^p. «▼«. 10s. 
cloth ; bonnd in roan, 13«. i calf, ISt. M. 

Maunder's Historical Treasury j 

comprising a General Introductory Ontline 
of Universal History, Ancient and Modern, 
and a Serieb of separate Histories of every 
principal Nation. New Rdition ; revised 
throurhtmt, and brought down to the Pre- 
aent Time. Fcp. 8vo. 10s. cloth; roan, 
13«. ; calf, I2s. &d. 



I 



Maunder's Scientific and Lite- 
rary Trcasnry: A New and Popular Kn- 
cyclopaedia of Science and the Belles- 
Lettres ; including all Branches of Science, 
and every subject connected with Liteia- 
ture and Art. New Edition. Fcp. Bvo. 

Iirice lOs. cloth ; bound in roan, 12«. ; calf 
ettered, 12s. 6d. 



Maunder^s Treasury of Natural 

History ; Or, a Popular Dictionary of Ani- i 

mated Nature: In which the Zoological I 

Characteristics that distinguishthe different I 

Classes, Genera, and Species, are combined * 

with a variety of interesting Information I 
Illustrative of the Animal Kingdom. Vl'lth 
9U0 Woodcuts. « New Edition ; with 900 

Woodcuts. Fcp. 8vo. price 10*. cloth ; ' 

roan, 12«.; calf, I2«. 6tf. j 



Kaunder's Treasury of Knov* ' 

ledge, and library of Reference. Comprls- , 
Ing an Engliah DictionarT and Grammar, 
an Universal Gazetteer, a Classical Diction- ' 
ary, a Chronology, a Law Dictionary, a 
SrnppsU of the Peerage, nnmeroaa vacfid , 
Tables, etc. The Twentieth Edition re- ! 
▼iaed and corrected: With aome Addi- 
tions. Fcp 8vo. price lOf . cloth : b«nnd ia 
roan, 13s.: calf,Ui.M. 

Merivale. — A mstory of the 

Romans ander the Empire. By the Rev. 
CKAitx.iA MsRiTAXA, B.D.. Inte Fellow of ' 
St. John's College, Cambridge. Vola. I. 
and II. 8vo. price S8s. t and Vol. III. com- 
pleting the History to the Establishment of | 
the Monarchy by Angnstns, price 14«. ' 



Meriyale.--The Pall of the Bo- ! 

man Republic : A Short Hiatorr of the last : 
Century of the Commonwealth. 'Bv the Rev. I 
Chari^sMbritax.x, B.D., late 'Fellow of 
St. John's College, Cambridge. ISmo. , 
price 7s. M. 

Merivale. --An Account of the 

Life and Letter* of Cicero. Tknoalated : 

from the German of Abeken ; and Edited by ' 

the Rev. CaAJUUM MBsnrAi.s, B JD. 13mo. , 
price 9f . ti. 

miner.-^e Baltic ; Its Ckites, ' 

Shores, and Cities : With a Notice of the 
White Sea. By the Rev. T. Mukeb, M.A., 
F.R.G.S. Post 8vo. with Map . price IQ*. 6d. 

Milner's History of the Ohurch 

of Christ . With Additiona by the late Rev. 
Isaac Milker. D.D., F.R.S. A New 
Edition, revised, with additional Notes 
by the Rev. T. Grantham. B.D. 4 vols. I 
8vo. price 52f. I 



Montgomery.— Memoirs of the I 

Life and Writings of James Montgomery: ' 
Includini; Selections from his Correspond. > 
ence and Conversations. By John Hoi^ i 
LAND and Jakes Everett. [In the pre*$. \ 

Montgomery.—Original Hymns 

for Public, Social, and Private Devotion, i 
By Jakes Momtoombrt. l8mo. 6«.M. 



James Montgomery's Poetical 

Works : Collective Edition; with the 
Author's Autobiographical Prefaces, com- 
plete in One Volume; with Portrait and ! 
vignette. Square crown 8vo. price 10«.M. i 
cloth; morocco,2]«.— Orin4vol8.fcp.8vo. ' 
with Portrait, and seven Plates, price SOr. I 
cloth; morocco, 36«. ; 
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tfoorv -Han and Ms MotlTu. 

Hdt^ CikLl^lft of Pbfiiciui. Third «nd 
chcipcj £4tti'>m. fi:p. itro. pried «r 

Moore— Tlic Power of tlie Soul 

UTcr LbE BU'Jv, raiLfrl^crcrj in reLnltuit li3 

M.LKf Henher of Lli« RotiI ivUriV ol 
Phjikrkd4, «tc. f^4 hDd rlieipTt f^ifjdn. 

Uoor«i-The IT«e of the Body In 

r«lbLi4JD tiUlit ULud. Bj Gborob Moor>« 
tiAt., Alctnbfr nf ihe RotaI College of 
Fbf«lL']uA. TAJ rJ and c^e^^ MilUou. 
rep* Bfo. pricE it. 



Moore. *- Health, Disease, and 

Remedj, familiarly and practicallj cod- 
•idered is a few of tiMir lielatiotM to Uie 
Blood. Bf GwmoB Moe&B» MJ>. Po«t 
8to. 7«.M. 



I Moore.— Memoirs, Journal, and 

C^urr^kj>iHiL(L'CiLr'^ zt{ TlLniiL.i X^Mjrr, Ktrhii'-u 

bf tb* IlifbL Hnm, Loao J.]H?; IIUUBLL, 

UOH, VliU. ]. to VL pntHru. 10*. U. dw;]|, 

Voli.VII.and VIII. completing the work, 
•re ntarif remdp. 

Thomas Haore^sPoetli^al Works. 

Cftnl^lHtJJB ilin Auihflf'* rrcE^iI JalrDdue- 

with a Pi>rlnl^ and « View nf ^lopcrlnn 
CDUt)(e. MeriluA Rto^ price 3t*. rlolh . 
norocco 43i. Or in 10 »oi*. rcp.fiTo. wU]» 

! Moor«. — Songs, BftU^ds, and 

' s^jTTTd SciDf*, G J Tif OM Jib Moon a, Apiltanr 

I wlilt ViftifUc t»v H. IJayii:. leiDO. prit;* 
il^dotb [ Uti. UL bomid 111 BorocCd, 



Moore's Irish Melodies. New 

I B«ia<H.wltb Iha Aut«bk))Fiipklt!a| PnJacr 

I Vfvn (be CollnrUtc IfdlLLoD of ALr. MtKtrc'i 

PartLiaJ Wt>rV«t *ud h VlifnrLtc Tltl" ^v 

D. UBtliie, K.A+ i^ma, friirc fit. clolli . 

I ]Z#. U. bocDd in morocVD' 



Moore's Irish Melodies, nins- 

UtlBd h¥ li. Haflitf, WA, New anl 
f bf nppT Kdiliop E vitfa Ml Dttiemin nno 
ttap HhiiLp of tbe l^iLc r- pre iq fr^r^vEd ^im 
iJtfc^Hbv V. P. Beirkfi". super rfi^at riro 
pricf $tJ, M, boaid«| baoitd in BiamcirD, 
J^H ISr. 64. 

>«• Hif Orl[ii]«l SdiUuD, In Inpci^at St^. 
■Tics fVt. faoardi ; mOrtH^tQ, .^. L4f. 6d*i 



I KooreVv Lalla Eookhi An Orl- 

EflLBl hfiaiai4f:f. New £ilili«i ^Ub ihit 

ke(:tlT£ hdLliiJu af Mr. Adourr'i Portli:^ 
Wark«r u>4 A Vif ii«tLr TStLr bv !>, MicLiBe* 
[(.A. Ir!i40. 6ir cicitbt or IZtJid. matotta. 



Moore's Lalla Eookh: An Ori- 

«Dl4l Hamauce. Witb 1^ highlj-finUbed 
Sled t*latti. fjfora l>Eiiffiia by Corbould, 
Mcaikiri. at»il i$t«pbaiion. New Edition 
Htiairc crovb flvo, 1^4. clQLb t moroccO, 38«. 

A Jew cnple* (rf thf Oiflflu*! Kdllioa, II 
xojai 8vo. price One GaLD«<s ** ^'' rtm^i ■- 



Morton's Manual of Pharmacy 

fvt tiic iitndflDt af Vtttr\Mrj Msdieine: 
CoutatfiiDr (^1 Salis(*BCtl emplortd at the 
RktraL Vrtcridarr Ci4l]«([e, wltb tq uttempt 
at tbcSr ^.'UuS^cntiuu: aad Lbc Pliarma- 
{ropHciaO^ Uat llitliiutlou. tfftkEMtimm. 
Fcp. 8ro. price lOt. 



Moseley.— The MechanicalPrln- 

tinn u»d A r tbj t#rtiiTife« 






rn>ft»R4r«r Nutnral rbjiLhifipby and Aa- 



More.- A Critical Blstory of 

the Langna^ and Utemtnre of Ancient 
Greece. Br Wiuaam Mubb* M.P. of 
CaMweU. Vole. I. to III. 8to. price 96c~ 
VoL IV. price 15«. 



Hurray's Encyclopaedia of Geo- | 

(TPpliv L CniDpriiiiii!' cnnipltt« iJtfftCiiption i 
olHirRkftbi nfaLhillqrii* n^lJiLiub (uhibt : 
KTBtiTLlt ilodLc'^ lit Phyiir^l iHLracttiK, i 
thr Xattirat Hibtcry nf enrhl C^tntiEi^, thd 
tbe luduBlrF, (JcinijncrtCr J^LvLitk^ (tL^iitU- 

Katlttna Hrc^ail i^Jtloh; «lib «rJ llh|t»< 
Hd apwardi ot l,IWt» fflheit WoodcvU. 



Neale. — Bisen from the j 

Rauka t" Or, Coudact vfrtut Caate. Bj 
the Rev. Kbcumb Nbaxjc, M.A., Rector ol 
KiHon, BoffoU. Fcap.Sve. prices*. I 

! 

Neale.-The Riches that bring \ 

DD Slutow. ar tba RcT.Kaaarna^BA^ 



Neale. —The Earthly Beati4S 

PWH<}ftlie Jaat. Or tbc EUt, LBfEi^a 



NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS 
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! Nemlfc-The ClorfJiK fiocnei itf 

I flt¥. Khimit-i Nnit^i M,A New Kdl- 
I (loi. 3 TLPI«, rep. «TV. frrlEQ lEklHUpi^ 
I nuljfti.each. 

I MewxiuMi.~I)i8coiir8es addressed 

to Mixed Cnncrrgationa. Bjr John Hbnbt 
Nbwmak, Priest of theOniorr of St. Philip 
Neri. Second Edltioa. 8to. price IS*. 

Oldacre.— The Last of the Old 

Oldmixon.- Gleanings frmnHc- 

C>4I Hy r" I't f*r Br J . W . u i. ^Lirtf oif ► Com- 
M4ihj0r ft N. Wlli 4 Illii.tt^kLknfc primrd 

Opie (ICrs J— Memorials of the 

1 •i-r^pLi. Rr C^acii^rt f^^cj Bb rt^ iiTirh l l. 
SfcuuJ EdiLiOD) Wllh PurtiWt. »">. prictf 
1[W. firf. 

I Stfa.7 Leaves from an Arctic 

iSi^irirm* In n'RTLh of titr Jnhh yrinklhrpi 
EipcdiTlcm. Dt JjjrMt. "i- Oiaon^, n.TJ.H 
Cnnimini3ln|f lfH.».V.Piflw*rr- WHL M^[i 
U3d 4 cchLourEtl Plntfi. PoiTStO, fdfe 13f. 

' Owen Jones i-riowers and their 

I Hr>lAnTAv?ir Baci,'^. Witt hrautirul 
LilupEmEMnK "T Klowrr* jjrtjitcd In Cicitourt 

[Bgihtly ^uod In eaI/, 



ir. 



Hiru. price aii.ed. 



Owen, — Lectures on the Com- 



r: 



J nf CTlt! h rate Aiti mxl*. By fll i CJi a n n Ow k i4 p 
F.H.S. HunLsftAii PrOfr^pvuT Ln the Huj-ii] 
ColkiFC rnr Hnrif Jdtii, New EdltJoii^ tor- 
rccted. afo.wSi]] lVtnH!<:Tit a . f/n /A^^f-rjj. 



: Professor Owen^a Lectures on 

i tlic CompiirstiTP Ait«l»mT nnd I'll m il nj nify 
I tiui VVaudiriiLi, Vol. I. »to^ [iricc Hj. 

The Complete Works of Blaise 

J'flicul. TmiinlttETJ fw the l-'ren^ II, M-lth 

Memnlr, liiLrnduiiLlan* to Lhx TnrSoji 
WorWi, EdSt^irW rJntei. nnd Apprnd3fc<. 
njf liju fifl B Pbakc£i K#q , ll Tota . peit JJtOh 
tiUhVaTtrAil.3&i.U. 



OBptaiiiPeel*^ Travels inK^lia. 

—A »id( lbHir«g4 th« NnMan DeMrt. By 
Csptain W. Pbbl, R.N. Poat 8ro. vitk a 
Route Map, price it. 



Fereira's Treatise on Food and 

LMct. WKt OtiienfaUan* on tlit I>i<t4ftlc«l 
Rejlaien Hi1t*d for DiaordeFcd $tait#A nl 
the l>keatlT* Oj^fa^tl «nd an Ai^EnnDtdf 
the metarWi of lamr of tht pnneLpaiMe^ 
trr>pt(]fEan and atbrr Kitabltibmeatt FffT 
PitupFri) Lanatlii,Crljninala,Cluldr<li4tke 
Sicb^ete. Br A. l«i. 



Feschera Elements of Physics. 

Translated from the C«ermaii. with Notes, 
bj E. Waar. With Diaicrmms and Wood- 
cuts. 8 Tola. fcp. Sto. price 2I«. 



PMUips^-A Guide to Geology. 

Bt Jonj* PmiLLrpjr M.A. f.Tl.S, VXf.H.^ 
IVpu^r BfaJrrJn tJ^oluifT Ln the UniTcnitf 
atitTlttrd. >\mrth ^dktrt>n,cnrT«ctHl latht 



FbillipA^s Elementary Intro- 

Etu^rilrun EO M Iji "'■^^[fT , A Kcw KdHLotit 
vUh fitErfiklrc AU^mHuni and AddJttat>»4 
bjrH J.UfiooMa, FH.il., PCS.; -lid W. 
H. ^^u.^J^H. &1-A., F.U.S.. l'rfir«tor of 
AlineraiLiKy la Ihe [rnir^Jr^iij of LIvijhrld**. 
liVith fltiBicfUtta Wwd Eii^nrtliffk Po« 
Bto. pitkc 13l. 



PhUlipa — n^nies andl>eacrip- 

tinEii i]i ilic ^^^HH.lHll^■ F(>ii»jls of rnrn^sH^ 

lie cnqr»e of Ihe Onlftftm e ^.^rinkuiraL Hsu- 
TTf tfJ that l^^htrict. Rr Johji Fnnunii 
U.A.^tCn aTD.withSOPUlea^ price Vh 



Captain Portlock'^a Report on 

ihr t<(»^]ffy of ill* Tcuntjr ttt fjuiidonderrr^ 
■ nil nr Parts of Tjroiie hn^ yvTiuanafb, 
ex^mliied sn ^ d ?0i: riti c4 under Ehe AnLbO' 
Hty at th« Matiier-tT^neral artd Bnard nt 
Ordnance. BTO.wlth -iB Plateirprire^'lf. 



Power's Sketches in New Zea- i 

Ikflfj, orlth Per .>td PriLi;iL Vrttwn a JocrnaJ 
ln?^jt ill ttiPit Cauhiir^^ frym July i^i m 
June 1M«, Wltb P;>itci and W^adcoti, 



Psychological Inquiries, in a 

Scrirs iiFEiHiTi JiHTrnnlcd to II in h (rate IbF 
InilurnrF Qi Kht Pltftical C}ryaxii«»tLon on 
tli« MenUil rjuulLiea. Fcp. Sra^ price fii. 
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Fnlman's Vade-Uecnm of Tly- 

FUbioKfor Trout; being a complete Prac- 
tical TreatUe on that Branch of tbe Art of 
Augling: ; with plain and copioua Inntmc- 
tions for tbe Manufacture of Artificial Flies. 
Third Edition, with Woodcuts. Fcp.Sro. 
price 6«. 

Fycroft's Course of English 



Heading, adapted to everj Taste and Ca- 
pacitj J Witn literary Anecdotes. N 
and cheaper Edition. Fcp. 8to. price 6i. 



I Dr. Beece's Medical Guide 9 for 

! th« use of the Clergr, Heads of Families, 
I Schools, and Junior Medical Practitioners : 

Comprising a complete Modem Dispensa- 
! torj, and a Practical Treatise on tbe distin- 
' fruishing Symptoms, Causes, Prevention, 

Cure, and Palliation of the Diseases incident 
{ to the Human Frame. Seventeenth Edition, 
I corrected and enlarged by the Author's 
' Son, Dr. H. Bjibob, M.R.C.8. etc. Svo. 

price 12«. 

Bich's niustrated Companion 

j to the Latin Dictionary and Greelt Lexicon : 
I Forming a Glossary of ail the Words repre- 
j senting Visible Objects connected with the 
I Arts, Manufactures, and Bvery-day life of 
I the Ancients. With Woodcut Represents- 

Uons of nearly 2,000 Obiects from the 

Antique. Post Svo. price 2i«. 

I Sir J. Bichardson's Journal of 

a Boat Vojrage through Rupert's Land and 
the Arctic Sea, in Search of the Discovery 
Ships under Command of Sir John Franklin. 
With an Appendix on tbe Physical Geo- 
graphy of North America ; a Map, Plates, 
and Woodcuts. 2 vols. 8vo. price 31«. 6d. 

Horsemanship) or, the Art of 

I Riding and Maunging a Horse, adapted to 
I the Guidance of Indies and Gentlemen on 
the Road and in the Field : With Instruc- 
tions for Breaking in Colts and Youug 
Horses. Br Captain Richardson, late of 
the 4th Light Dragoons. With A Line En- 
gravings. Square crown 8vo. price I4i, 

i Riddle's Complete Latin-Eng- 

lish and English-LAtin Dictionary, for the 
use of Colleges and Si-hools. New and 
cheaper Editiotit revised and corrected. 
8V0.2U. 

o__»_4.1_ /TheEnglish-Latin Dictionary, Jg. 
SepuMeiy <^ TheLaan-EnglishDictionary,ls,. 



Riddle's Copious and Critical 

Latin-English Lexicon, founded on the 
Oexman-Latin Dictionaries of Dr. William 
Freund. New and eheamtr Edition. Post 
4to. price 3U. 64. 



Riddle's Diamond Latin-Eng- 

Ush Dictionary : A Guide to the Meaning, 
Quality, and right Accentuation of Latin 
Classical Words. Royal 32mo. price At. 



Blvers's Rose- Amateur's Guide; 

contdning ample Descriptions of all tbe 
fine leading varieties uf Hoses, regularly 
classed in their respective Families; their 
History and Mode of Culture. Fifth and 
cheaper Edition, much improved. Fcp. 
8vo. price 8f.6rf. 

Dr. E. Robinson's Greek and 

English Lexicon of the Greek Testament. 
A New Edition, revised and in great part 
re-written. 8vo. price 18«. 

Rogers.— Essays selected from 

Contributions" to the Edinburgh Review. 
By Hbnkt BooBBk. 2 vols. 8vo. price 24a. 

Dr. Rogefs Thesatqrus of Eng- 
lish Words and Phrases classified and ar- 
raneed so as to facilitate tbe Expreasion 
of Ideas and assist in Literary Composi- 
tion. New Edition, revised and enlarged. 
Medium 8vo. price 14*. 

Bowton's Debater: A Series of 

complete Debates, Outlines of Debates, and 
Questions for Discussion: with ample 
references to the best Sources of Information 
on each particular Topic. New Edition. 
Fcp. 8vo. price fit. 

Letters of Rachael Lady Rus- 

sell. A New Edition, including several 
unpublished Letters. With PorUaits, Vig- 
nettes, and Facsimile. 2 vols, pott 8fo. 
price 15«. 

The Life of Williap |iord Rus- 

sell. By the Right Hon. Lord John Rds- 
SBLXi. M.P. The Fourth Edition, complete in 
One Volume ; with a Portrait engraved on 
Steel by S. Bellin. Post 8vo. price 10«. 6d. 

St. John (the Hox^ P.)— Rambles 

in Search of Sport, in Germany, France, 
Italy, and Russia. Bv the Honourable 
F>rdin\ndSt. John. With Four coloured 
Plates . Post 8vo. price 9«. 64f . 

St. John (H.)— The Indian Ar- 
chipelago i Its History and Present State. 
By HoKAOB St. John. 2 vols, post 8vo. 
price 21«. 

Mr. St. John's Work on Egypt. 

Isis: An Esyptian Pilgrimage. By Jambs 
AvoosTVs In. John. 2 vols, post 8vo. 21«. 
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St. John (J. A.)— There and 

Back Agaiii In Searck of Bcunty. By 
J. A.Sz.J(uui. StoU. pott8vo.3U. 

The Saints our Example. By 

the Aatbor of Letteri to mw Umkmewm 
Pritndi, etc Fcp. 8ro. price U- 

SchmitB.— History of Greece, 

from the Earliest Timet to tho Tdrinr of 
Coriotb bj the Romaua, B.C. 146, matnly 
baaed opon Bishop Thirlwall's HistOiy of 
Groece. Br Dr. LaoMKAao Sobmits, 
F.R.8 J:. Rector of the Hif h School orKdiu- 
hmrgk. New Edition. iSno. price 7«. M. 

Sir Edward Seaward's Narra- 
tive of his Shipwreck, aad roiue^««nt Di«- 
corerj of ceruin Islands in the Caribbean 
Boa. Third Edition. 3 rols. post 6ro. 8i<. 
— An ABUooMKjfTt in 16mo. price '2$. 6tf. 

The Sermon In the Uonnt. 

Printed br C. Wbittlngham, uniformly 
with the Tkumi Bl*f«/ boundand clasped. 
Mom. price lUf hiacnpcnce. 



The Sermon on the Mount. 

Printed on SiWert with Pietofe Bnl^ects, 
nwnerons LAodsc-ape and Illustrative Vig 
nettes, and Illamiiiated Borders in Gold 
and Colours, dcbifnied by M. Lepellx du 
Bois-Oai.l'ai8. Suuare 18mo. price in 
ornamentHl bou-dit, One Guineat or 31«. 6d. 
iMMind iu morocco. 



Self-Denial the Preparation for 

Kaster. By the Author of Lrtter$ to my 
Ikikmottn Friends, otc. Fcp.Sro. 2«.6<f. 

Sewell.— Amy Herbert. By a 

Lady. Edited by the Rev. W. Sbwkll. 
B.D. Fellow and Tutor of Kzeter CnlleKe, 
Oxford. New Edition. Fcp. 8to. price 6« 



Sewell.— The Earl's Daughter. 

By the Author of Amp Herbert. Kdited 
by the Rer. W. Sbwkij., B. D. 2 rols. fcp. 
6ro. 9<. 

Sewell.— Gertrude : A Tale. By 

the Author of Ami/ Herbert. Kdited by 
the Rer. Vf 8bwbxx,B.O. New Edition. 
Fcp.Sro. price U. 



Sewell.— Laneton Parsonage: A 

Tale for Children, on the practical Use of 
a Portion of the Church Catechism. By 
the Author Amg Herbert. Edited by the 
Rer. W. Sbwbix. B.D. New Edition. 
8 rols. fcp. 8ro. price 16«. 



SewelL^-KargaretPerciYiL Byi 

the Author of Amjf Herbert. Edited b) 
the Rer. W. Sbwxxx, B.D. New Edition. 
S rola. fcp. 8ro. price ISe. j 

Bf the same Autkort I 

Katharine Ashton. New Edi* I 

tion. 3 rola. fcp. 8ro. price lie. 



The Experience of Life. 

Edition. Fop. 8ro. price 7«. M. 



New 



Readings for a Konth Prepara- [ 

toTf to ConCrmatlon : Conplled from the '' 
Works of Writers of the Bariy smI of the I 
EngUsk Church. Fcp. Sro. price ie. M. 

Headings for Every Bay io 

Lent : Compiled from the Writings of 
BuHOP JsBXMT Taximm,. Fcp* 9vQ. te. 



Sharp's New British Chuetteer, I 

orTopofr^iiJiicBJ UlcttQUvrof ibe BriLii^ 
Islands antt Nntruw Sbjii : CnmprijlD^ cna- ', 
cise L>e»tripliuDs of HbuuL SSlTr Ttiousjmd ! 
Places, ts^cnU. SivtwiA KtiLCurr't) and <ff- i 
Jects of Norr, fuundnd on Lbc H?kt Ambo' 
rities; ful) ranJt:iiJui uf Iht UoundAriri^ | 
Reiristeird KIrciurst etc. of Lh« CuJit- 
mentary UurrL^ijlLS] tLiIj a rciewtvut under ' 
erery uami: lo ihe thcrt of the Ordiinjcc 1 
Surrey, ai lar a» camtilflcdi uid m Af- I 

Ssndiz, cfiJicalitiD^ u fJirtLrnl View df thf ! 
esourcra of ihc uniLEd Kj[i|;d[>Di^ ■ ^So" 
ChronoloffT^ aitd an Ab^irftct of certain j 
Resultsol Llii! Leuius o( isal^ Jvali, ^^D. 
price £i. 169. 



The Pamily Shakspeare | in 

which nothing is added to the Original j 
Teztt but those Words and Expressions j 
are emitted which cannot with propriety j 
be read aloud. By T. Bowdlbr, Esq. 
F.R.S. New Rdltioa, in volumes for the 
Pocket; with 36 WVod Engrarings from 
Designs by Smirke, Howard, and other 
Artitu. rols. fcp. Sro. price Wt. i 

••• Also a LiBRARr EDmoN ; in One ' 



Volume. Medium Sro. price 21*. 



Short Whist; Its Bdse, Pro- 1 

gress, and L>aws t With Obserrations tc. i 
malte any one a Whist Player. Containing ; 
also the Laws of Piquet, Casslno, Ecarte. j 
Cribbage, Backgammon. By Major A **** * 
New Edition ; to which are added. Precepts I 
forTyros. ByMrs.B**** Fcp. Sro. 3«. i 
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Sinclair.— The Joumey of Li&. The Life and Correspondence of 



BvCathbrimb Sihclaib. Author of The 
\ Burineu of Li/t ('2 vols. fcp. 8vo. price 
' 10«.) New EdUiuB,correcled and eolarged. 



; Sir Roger de Coverley. From 

' The Spectator. With Notes and lUastra. 
! tiona by W. Hevbt Wilu; and TwelTe 
I ftne Wood KagrKringMp by John Thompsou 
I from Deaigas by Fbbdbriok Tatlbr. 

Crown 8ro. price lfi«. board n; or 27<. bound 
I in morocco.— A Cheap Edition, without 

Woodcuu, in 16jno. price One Shilling. 

! Smee*s Elementa of Electro- 

1 Metalluriry. Third Edition, revived, cor- 

I rected, and conaiderably enlarged ; with 

{ Electrotype* and numerouB woodcnta. 

j Post 8vo. price K)«. M. 

Smith's Sacred Annals.HSacred 

Annah: Vol. III. The Gentile Nations; 
; or. The History and Religion of the 
Biryptians, AssTrians, Babylonians, Medes, 
Persians, Greeks, and Romans, collected 
I from ancient authors and Holy Scripture, 
I and including the recent discoveries in 
Egyptian, Persian, and Assyrian Inscrip- 
tions: Forming a complete connection of 
Sacred and Profane History, and shewing 
the Fulfilment of Sacred Prophecy. By 
Geoboe Smith, F. A.S., etc. laTwo ParU, 
crown 8to. price 12flt 

Bf the same Author, 

Sacred Annals: Vol. I. The 

Patriarchal Age ; or. Researches Into the 
History and Religion of Mankind, from the 
Creation of the World to the Death of 
Isaac. Crown 8to. price \0s. 

Sacred Annals ; Vol. n. The 

Hebrew People ; or. The History and Re- 
lision of the Israelites, from the Orison of 
the Nation to the Time of Christ. In Two 
Parts, crown 8ro. price 12a. 



The mscellaneons Works of 

j the Rev. Sydney Smith ; including his 
Contributions to the Edinburgh Review. 
j Three Editions, as follows :— 

I L. LiBRART Edition (the Fourth) , in 3 

! volt. 8vo. with Portrait, price 86>. 

8. Complejte in One Volitmb, with Por. 

trait and Vignette. Square crown 

8vo. price 3U. cloth ; oraOs. calf. 

8. A New Edition , in 3 vols. fcp. price Sis. 

: The Sev. Sydney Smith's Ele- 

menury Sketches of Moral Philosophy, 
delivered at the Royal Institution in the 
Years 1804, 1806, and 1806. Third an4 
■ cheaper KiMon. Fcp. 8vo. price 7«. 



the late Robert Southey. Edited by bis 
Son, the Rev. 0. C. SooTHBr, M.A. Vicar 
of Ardleigh. 'W^th Portraits: and Lands* 
cape lUostxatlons. 6 vols, post 8vo. 68«. 

Southey's Life of Wesley) and 

Rise and Proness of Methodism. New 
Edition, with Notes and Additions, by the 
late Samuel Taylor Coleridge, Esq., and the 
late Alexander Knox, Esq. Edited by the 
Rev.C.C.8ocTHBT,M A. 2 vols. 8vo. with 
2 Portraits, price 28«. 

Southey's Commonplace Books. 

Comprising—l Choice Passages: with Col- 
lections for the History of Manners and 
Literature in England i 2. Special Collec- 
tions on various Historiral and Theolorical 
Subjects J 3. AnalyticalReadings in various 
branches of Literature; and 4. Original 
MemoMUidR, Literary and MisMDaneons. 
Edited by the Rev. J. W. Wartbr, B.D. 
4 vols, square crown 8vo. price £3 18«. 

Each Commonplace Booh, complete in It- 
self, may be had separately as follows i— 
First SBRiaa-CHOICB PASSAGES. 18«. 

2md Seribs— SPECIAL COLLECTIONS. 
18«. 

3rd Series— ANALYTICAL READINGS. 
21«. 

4Ta S>RiB»-ORIGINAL MEMORANDA. 



Robert Southey 'sGomplete Poet- 
ical Works I containing all the Author's last 
Introductions and Notes. Complete in One 
Voloma, with Portrait and Vinicttc. Me- 
dium 8to. price 21«. clothi 42s. bound in 
morocco. Or in lOvols. fcp. 8vo. with Por- 
trait and 19 Plates, price S6«. 



Select Works of the British 

Poets; from Chaucer to Lovelace, inclu- 
sive. With Biographical Sketches by the 
late UoBBRT SouTBET . Medium 8vo. 80t. 

Soiithe3r'8 The Doctor etc Gtm- 

Ilete in One Volume. Edited by the Rev. 
. W . Warter, B.D . With Portrait, Vig. 
nette. Bust, and coloured Plate. New SiQ. 
tlon. Square crown 8vo. price 2I«. 



Sir James Stephen's Lectures 

on the History of Prance. Second Edition. ' 
2 vols. 8vo. price 34t. I 

Sir James Stephen's Essays in 

Ecclesiastical Biography; from the Edin ! 
burgh Review, llird Edition. 2voU.8vo. 
price 24*. j 
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NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS 



Stonehenge.— The Chreyhound : 

BelDf a TreatiM on the Art of Breedbtr, 
fUanng , and Training Greyhonnda for PnS- 
lie Ranniafft their DiMasei and Treat 
B«a t Contaiaiof alto. Rule* for the Ma- 
ita«emeiit of Coursing' Meeting*, and for 
the Decision of Connies. Bj Stonbhbnoe. 
With Bnmemv* Portraitt of Oreyboands, 
etc., engrared on Wood, and a Froatis- 
plecc enfhived ob Steal. SqnaN cravu 
8to. price Sl«. 



Stow. — The Training System, 

the Moral Training Rchooi. and the Normal 
MepiBary for preparing School Thdnen and 
Qbremesses. bj Uavid Stow. Esq.. 
Honorary Secretary to the Glasgow Nnroial 
Free Seminary. Tenth Edition i with Plates 
and Woodcats. Post 8vo. price •«. 



Dr. Sutherland's Journal of a 

Voyage in Baffin's Bay and Barrow's 
Straits, In the Years 1860 and IflSl, per. 
formed by H. M. Ships Lmdf FrantliM 
afad 5opJkla, nnder the command of Mr. 
Wililam Penny, in seaich of the Missing 
Crears of H. M. Ships Erehut and Terror. 



with CbarU and Iliiutratioasr 
pOAt 8ro. price 3Ji. 



8 vols. 



Tate.— On the Strength of Ha- 

teridls ; contdningvarioua orieinal and use- 
fal Kormulv, specially applied to Tubular 
Bridges, Wrouifht Irou and Cast lion 
Beams, etc. Bv Thomas Tatb, F.B.A.S. 
8to. price 6«.M. 



Taylor.— Loyola : and Jesuitism 

in its Rudiments. Bv Is\/ic Tayloa> 
Post 8to. with a Medallion, price 10«. (M. 

Taylor.-WesleyandMethodism. 

By Isaac Taylor. Post 8to. with a Por 
trait, price i0«.6d. 

Theologia Germanica; which 

setteth forth many fair lineaments of Divine 
Truth, and aaith very lotty and lovely 
Things touching' a Perfect Life. Trans 
lated by Susakna Winkwobth : "With a 
Preface by the Rev. Charles KiwostEy; 
and a Letter by Chevalier Bomsbn. Fcp. 
8to. price 5«. 



Thirlwall.— Thfe History of 

Greece. By the Rijfht Rev. the Lord 
Bishop of St. David's fthe Rev. Connop 
Thirlwall). An iiiiprovca Library Edition ; 
wUh Maps. 8 vols. 8vo. ptice £4. 16«. 

Also, an Edition in 8 vols. fcp. Sro.with 
Vignette Titles, price 528*. 



Thomson (The Rev.W.)— An Out- 

line of the Lawi of Tboo^t : Being a I 
Treatise on Pure and AppUed Logic. Br I 
the Her. W. Tbokbok, M.A. Fellow aai 
Tutor of Queen's CoUqre, Oaford. lUid 
EdiUoB, enlarged. Fcp. Sto. price 7«.6d. 



Thomson's Tables of Interest, 

at Three, Four, Fonr-and^-half, and Fhe ' 
percent., from Oae Pound to Tea Thoa- •■ 
sand, and from 1 to 866 Daya. in a regular i 
progression of Single Days ; with latemt I 
at all the aboTe Ratea, from One to Twelve \ 
Months.and from One to Ten Years. Also, ! 
Bumeroua other Tablea of Exckaagea, Time, j 
and DiatounU. New Editioa. l^o. 8«. I 



Thomsoil's Seasons. Edited by ! 

Bolton Cobnet, Esq. Illnstrated witb I 
Seventy-seven fine Wood Encrraviags from ' 
Designs by Members of the EtchiagClab. \ 
Square qrewnSvo. price 21«. cloth I or,a6«. i 
booad la morocco. ' 



Thornton.— Zohrab f or, a XDd- 

summer Day's Dream s And other Poems. 
ByWix>UAiiT.TaoKXTOM. Fcp. 8To.2i.6d. 



Todd (Charles). -A Series Of! 

Tables of the Area and Circumference of 
Circles; the Solidity and Superficies of 
Spheres; the Area and Length of the Di<f 
gonal of Squares; and the Specific Gravity i 
of Bodies, etc. By Charles Todd, K.n- 
gineer. The Second Edition, improted < 
and extended. Post 8vo. price (b. 



The Thumb Bible f or, Verbum 

Sempiternum. By J. Tatlok. Being an 
Epitome of the Old and New Testaments 
in English Verse. Reprinted from the 
Edition, of 1693, bound and clasped. In 
64mo. price Eighteenpence. 



Townsend— The Lives of Twelve 

Eminent Judges of the Last and of the !*re- 
sent Century. By W. C. Townssnd. Esq., 
M.A., Q.C. 2voU.8Tc.price28«. 



Townsend.— Modem State Tri- 
als, revised and illuatrated with Essays ami 
Notes. By W.C. Townsbkd, £sq.,M.A. 
Q.C. 3 rols. 8ro. price 3U«. 



Sharon Turner's Sacred His- 
tory of the World, attempted to be Philo- 
sophically considered, lu a Series of Letters 
to a Son. New Edition, revised by the 
Author's Son, the Rev. S. Tukkxb. 
3 vols. postSvo. price 3lt. M. 



PUBLISHED BY LONGMAN, BEOWN, and Co. 
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THE TRAVELLEBS LTBRARY, 

Incovineof Pablication in Volumes at Half-a-Crown, and in Parts price One Shiliingr each. 
Compriainf books of valuable information and acknowledged merit, ib a form adapted for 
reading vrhile Travelling, and also of a character that will render them worthy of preservation. 

t. d. 

Vol. I. MACAULAY'S ESSAYS on WARREN HASTINGS and LOR0 CLIVB ..3 6 

II. : 1^ ESSAYS on PITT & CHATHAM, RANKE & GLADSTONE 2 b 

III. LAINQ'S RSSIDSNCB in NORWAY i. 8 6 

IV. PFEIFFER'S VOYAGE ROUND the WORLD 3 6 

V. EOTHENi or, TRACES of TRAVEL from the EAST 8 6 

VI. MACAULAY'S ESSAYS on ADDISON, WALPOLB, and LORD BACON 3 6 

VII. Hues TRAVELS IN TARTARY, etc ; 8 6 

VIII. THOMAS HOLCROPTS MEMOIRS 8 6 

IX. WERNE'S AFRICAN WANDERINGS 8 6 

X. Mrs. JAMESON'S SKETCHES in CANADA 8 6 

XL JERRMANN'S PICTURES from ST. PETERSBURG 8 6 

XII. The Rnv. G. R. GLEIG'S LEIPSIC CAMPAIGN 8 6 

XUI. HUGHES'S AUSTRALIAN COLONIES 8 6 

XIV. SIR EDWARD SEAWARD'S NARRATIVE 8 6 

XV. ALEXANDRE DUMAS' MEMOIRS of a MAITRE-D'ARMES 8 6 

XVI. OUR COAL-FIELDS and OUR COAL PITS 3 6 

XVII. M'CULLOCH'S LONDON { and GIRONIERE'S PHIUPPINES 8 6 

XVIIL SIR ROGER DS COVERLEYiand SOUTHEY*S LOVE STORY 3 6 

XIX. LORD CARLISLE'S LECTURES AND ADDRESSES; and 1 a « 

JEFFREY'S ESSAYS on SWIFT and RICHARDSON ....) ^ ® 

XX. HOPE'S BIBLE in BRITTANY and CHASE in BRITTANY 3 6 

XXI. THE ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH { and NATURAL HISTORY of CREATION i '6 

XXII. MEMOIR of DUKE of WELLINGTON ; and LIFE of MARSHAL TURENNK 8 6 

XXIII. RANKR'S FERDINAND and MAXIMILIAN ; and TURKEY! «« 

and CHRISTENDOM.; / * ^ 

XXIV. BARROW'S CONTINENTAL TOUR; and FERGUSON'S\ - - 

SWISS MEN and SWISS MOUNTAINS ) ' » 

XXV. SOUVESTRE'S ATTIC PHILOSOPHER iil PARIS andl „ « 

WORKING MAN'S CONFESSIONS / ^ « 

XXVI. MACAULAY'S ESSAYS on LORD BYRON, and the COMIC DRAMAO « . 

TlSTSi and his SPEECHES on PARLIAMENTARY RSroRM ) 

XXVII. SHIRLEY BROOKS'S RUSSIANS of the SOUTH | and 1 

Db. KEMP'S INDICATIONS of INSTINCT ) 8 6 

XXVIII. LANMAN'S ADVENTURES in the WILDS of NORTH AMERICA 8 6. 

XXIX. Dx CUSTINE'S RUSSIA, Abridged 3 g 

XXX. SELECTIONS from SYDNEY SMITH'S WRITINGS. VoL 1 3 el 

XXXI. BODENSTEDT and WAGNER'S SCHAMYL 1 and M'CUL> « | 

LOCH'S RUSSIA and TURKEY J"- 8 6 

XXXII. LAING'S NOTES of a TRAVELLER, First Series 3 6, 

XXXIII. DURRIEU'S MOROCCO ( and an ESSAY on MORMONISM 3 6 i 

XXXIV. NORDURFARI, or RAMBLES in ICELAND. B7 PLINY MILES 3 f, I 
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NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 



ShATon Tomer*! HSsftory ofEqg- 

' Uad dariiif the Middle Agea: Coai|»i>iBC 
the Rcl«B* froa> the Nvnau Coaoaeet to 
the AcceMioaofHearr Vlll. FUth EditioB, 
KTbed bj the R«r. 8. TuBVxm. 4 vols. 
8to. price Mf. 

Sharon Tomer's History of the 

' Anclo-8uoa«, frvaa the RwUect Period to 
the Nonaaa Coaqaeet. The Sereath Kdi- 
tloo, rerited bj the Rev. 8. Tubmkb. 
t vob. 8to. price M*. 

j Dr. Torton*8Manoal ofChe Land 

•ad Prenhwuter Shells 'of the British Is- 
lands. New Rditioa with eoasiderable Ad- 
ditions ; bj John Eowahd Gbat. With 
I Woodrnts, aad 13 coloared Plates. Past 
8ro. price Itt. 

Br. Ure's Dictionary of Arts, 

Maaufsctarcs and Miaes: Coataiaiaf s 
clear Espositioa of their Priaciples aad 
Practice. The Foarth Bdition, moch en- 

I Urifed and corrected throarhoati with ail 
the loformatioD conprised la the SmppU- 
memt of Recent immrotemenU bma^t 
down to the Present Time, and iacorporattd 

I in the DieHomarf. Most of the Articles' 
beintr entirelj re-written, and nanr New 

I Articles now first added. With uearlr 

I 1,600 Woodcnts. S vols. 8ro. pries fO*. 

I Waterton.~Essay8 on Natoral 

I HIstorjr, ehieflf Omitholofj. BjC.Wa- 

I TaRTON, Esq. With an Autobionapbr of 

, the Author and Views of Walton Hall. New 

and cheaper Edition. 2 vols. fcp. 8vo. 10«. 

Separately : Vol. I. (First .Series), 6$. 6d. 

Vol.11. (Second Series), 4«.6tf. 

Alaric Watts's Lyrics of the 

Heart, and other Poems. With 41 highly- 
finished Line EngriiTin{(s, ezecutea ex- 
pressly for the work by the most eminent 
^ Painters and Kugravers. Squarf crown 8to. 
price 31«. 6d. boards, or 46«. bound in mo- 
rocco i Proof Impressions, 63«. boards. 

Webster and Farkes's Ency- 

olopaedia of Domestic Economy; Comprising 

j snch subjects as are most immediately 

connected with Housekeeping t As, The 

Construction of Domestic Edifices, with 

the Modes of Warminif, Ventilatini;, and 

i Lighting them— A Description of the rari 

ous Articles of Furniture, with the Nature 

oftheir Materials— Duties ofSenrants, etc. 

I New RdiUon ; with nearly 1,000 Woodcuts, 

8to. price 50«. 

Wheeler. — The Geography of 

Herodotus Dereloped. Explained, and Illns- 
tTAted from Modem Researches and Dis- 
coveries. By J. Talbovs Wheelek, 
F.R.G.S. 8to. with Maps and Plans, 18s. 



Williefa's Pomdar Tables for 

aaecit^alMr thc^ac of Ufekold, Lease- 
hold, and CVarch Property. Renewal Fines, 
ete. Third Kdidoa. with additional Tkbles 
o# NMwnl or HyprrboUe Lofarithiss, TH- 

Lady Willooghby's Diary (1635 

to 16CS). Printed, omanented. and bound i 
In the atrle of the Period to which Tikr 
Dimtf refers. New Bdition ; in Two Paru. i 
Sqaora f^. 8ro. price 8s. each, boards ,- or, i 
bonnd In morocco, 18s. each. 



Wihnot's Abridgment of Black- ' 

stone's Commentsries on the Laws of En- . 
fflaad. Intended for the use of Yoaair Per- ' 
sons, and comprised in a series of Letters 
fcom a Father to hhi Daaghter. A New 
Edition, corrected and bronrht down to the 
Present IHy, by Sir Joajt K. Eabdlbt 
WiLMOT. Bart.. Barrister at-Law, Recorder 
ofWanrlck. 12mo.ptic«<e.M. i 

! 
Tonge.— A Few English-Greek ' 

^'?"'«r.**"***^"«f«^»'»« G'««k Words 
imed by Writers of good Authority. By C, 
D.Yoii«B„BwA. Post 4to. price SU. 



Tonge*S New Latin Gradns: 

ContalaiiireTeiT Word nsed by the Poets 
of good Anthoritr. By Authority and for 
the Use of Eton, Westminster, Winchester, 
j?,*''?*A*',^*'**'?*>""' •"*' R'«?t»y Schools ; 
King s Collejre, London j and Marlborouirh 
College. ThFrd Edition, carefully rerisld 
and corrected. Post 8to. price 9#. 

Youatt.-The Horse. By Wil- 

LiAM YooATT. With a Treatise of Draoirht. 
A New Edition ; with numerous Wood En- ' 
grarings from Designs by WlUiam Harvey. ■ 
(Messrs. Longman and Co.'s Edition should 
be ordered). 8to. price IDs. 

Youatt.-The Dog. By William 

YocATT. A New Edition; with numerous 
Engravings from Designs by William Hsr- 
▼ey. 8vo. 6f. 

i 

Zumpt's Larger Grammar of 

the Latin Language. TransUted and adapted 
for the use of the EngUsh Students, by Dr. 
L. ScBMiTx.F.R.S.E., Rector of the High 
School of Edinburgh : With numerous Ad- 
ditions and Corrections by the Author and 
Translator. The Third Edition, thoroughly 
revised; with an Index. 8vo. price I4sr 



IN'ovembeTj 1854. 



Londou: J^riixxed by M. M^mh. ixy L«iie,fitteniotter Bov. 
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